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"  Come,  I  will  shew  thee  an  affliction  unnumbered  among  this  world's  sorrows, 
Yet  real  and  wearisome  and  constant,  embittering  the  cup  of  life. 
There  be  who  can  think  within  themselves,  and  the  fire  burneth  at  their  heart, 
And  eloquence  waiteth  at  their  lips,  yet  they  speak  not  with  their  tongue: 
There  be  whom  zeal  quickeneth,  or  slander  stirreth  to  reply. 
Or  need  constraineth  to  ask,  or  pity  sendeth  as  her  messengers, 
But  nervous  dread  and  sensitive  shame  freeze  the  current  of  their  speech : 
The  mouth  is  sealed  as  with  lead,  a  cold  weight  presseth  on  the  heart; 
The  mocking  promise  of  power  is  once  more  broken  in  performance, 
And  they  stand  impotent  of  words,  travailing  with  unborn  thoughts. 
Courage  is  cowed  at  the  portal,  wisdom  is  widowed  of  utterance: 
He  that  went  to  comfort  is  pitied,  he  that  should  rebuke  is  silent. 
And  fools,  who  might  listen  and  learn,  stand  by  to  look  and  laugh: 
While  friends,  with  kinder  eyes,  wound  deeper  by  compassion : 
And  thought,  finding  not  a  vent,  smouldereth,  gnaweth  at  the  heart, 
And  the  man  sinketh  in  his  sphere  for  lack  of  empty  sounds. 
There  may  be  cares  and  sorrows  thou  hast  not  yet  considered, 
And  well  may  thy  soul  rejoice  in  the  fair  privilege  of  speech : 
For  at  every  turn  to  want  a  word — thou  canst  not  guess  that  want : 
It  is  as  lack  of  breath  or  bread,  life  hath  no  grief  more  galling." 

M.  F.  Tupper. 


"...  Good  my  complexion!  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  am  capari- 
soned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  hose  and  doublet  in  my  disposition?  One  inch  of 
delay  more  is  a  southsea  of  discovery;  I  prithee,  tell  me  who  is  it  quickly, 
and  speak  apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  prithee,  t^ke  the  cork  out 
of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tiiinga."— Shakespeare,  "  As  You  Like  It," 
Rosalind  to  Celia,  Act  3,  Scene  2. 
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PREFACE. 


A  Practical  Guide  to  Self-Cure  has  long  been 
desiderated  by  Stutterers  who  are  unable,  for  any  reason, 
to  submit  themselves  to  an  extended  course  of  treatment  by 
a  Speech  Physician,  or  to  enter  an  Institution  for  Stutterers. 
Having  enjoyed  unique  success  during  a  number  of  years  as 
a  Specialist  in  the  cure  of  Stuttering,  the  Author  submits 
with  confidence  his  Handbook,  in  which  he  has  embodied 
the  method  practised  by  him.  His  "  Cure  "  consists  mainly 
of  Instruction  in  Kespiration  and  Voice  Gymnastics, 
directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Weak  Organs  of 
Speech,  the  imperfections  of  which  are  the  cause  of  the 
ailment. 

Of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  Stuttering  is  one  of  the 
most  aggravating.  However  gifted  a  Stutterer  may  be, 
his  choice  of  professions  is,  to  some  extent,  limited.  For 
instance,  he  is  never  sure  whether  he  will  be  able  to  trans- 
mit an  order  verbally,  as  he  is  uncertain  whether,  at  the 
critical  moment,  he  will  be  able  to  articulate  a  sentence 
which  he  has  before  repeated  often  enough  without  the 
least  hesitation.  He  knows  perfectly  well  the  extent  of  the 
evil  he  labours  under;  and  even  when  the  stream  of  words 
flows  smoothly,  he  is  conscious  that  it  is  a  mere  accident, 
as  the  Muscles  of  his  Organs  of  Speech  are  not  under  his 
control,  and  do  not  obey  his  will.  This  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing, seeing  that  they  are  all  apparently  normal. 

The  cultivation  of  fluent,  distinct,  and  accurate  Speech  is 
of  great  importance  in  national  education.  Who  is  able 
to  dispense  with  speaking,  and  sometimes  very  plain  speak- 
ing? (1)  The  wise  King  Solomon  says,  "A  word  fitly  spoken 
is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."    It  is  needless 
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to  enumerate  all  the  different  professions  in  which  a  fluent 
and  eloquent  speaker  has  the  best  chance  of  succeeding. 
A  person  who  says  what  he  has  to  say  easily,  clearly,  and 
concisely,  has  an  advantage  in  every  walk  of  life. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Author's  attention  was 
called  to  a  case  of  severe  Stuttering  in  his  own  family, 
which  led  to  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  late  Her- 
mann Klencke,  the  well-known  Speech  Physician.  Since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  more  and  more  to 
the  study  of  this  great  evil,  and  has  had  under  his  care  a 
large  number  of  patients,  so  that  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  whether  his  method  is  efficient,  and 
whether  it  can  be  relied  upon  in  every  case  or  not.  In  re- 
commending his  plan  of  Self-Cure,  he-  does  not,  even  by 
implication,  asperse  the  Cures  professed  by  different  insti- 
tutions and  persons.  Only  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  command  personal  attention  to  their  cases, 
and  yet  are  assured  by  certain  authors  that  there  are  many 
varieties  of  Stuttering;  that  each  case  has  its  own  peculi- 
arities, which  cannot  be  properly  treated  but  by  a  Speech 
Physician;  and  that  every  Stutterer  requires  different 
Ireatment,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  these  assertions  are 
altogether  unfounded.  Stuttering  is  always  Stuttering,  what- 
ever its  degree  of  acuteness  maybe;  and  the  same  Treatment 
is  applicable  to  all  cases  alike. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  easy  comprehension  of  the 
Exercises,  they  are  illustrated  as  graphically  as  possible 
by  the  aid  of  Figures  and  Diagrams. 

Although  a  scientific  dissertation  on  the  cause  and  origin 
of  Stuttering  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  it 
has  been  thought  essential,  before  entering  on  the  different 
Exercises,  to  define  and  give  a  short  description  of  Stutter- 
ing. All  technicalities,  however,  have  been  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  book  succeeds  to  any  extent  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  thousands  among  us  who  are 
incapacitated,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  from  following 
those  paths  in  Ufe  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude. 
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but  which  they  cannot  enter  because  they  are  Stutterers, 
such  success  will  be  deemed  by  the  Author  the  best  recom- 
pense of  his  labours. 

There  now  remains  to  him  the  pleasant  duty  of  thanking 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  for  their  kind  permission  to  use 
the  essay  on  "The  Sword  and  the  Press,"  by  Thomas 
Carlyle;  Messrs.  Ward,  Locke,  &  Bowden,  Ltd.,  for  "A 
Prodigious  Memory,"  from  Beeton's  Book  of  Anecdotes; 
Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  for  the  lessons  on 
"  Reading  Aloud,"  and  "  The  Old  Road  and  -the  New  " ; 
and  George  Allen,  Esq.,  Ruskin  House,  London,  for  "  A 
Great  Geographical  Picture,"  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  Stones 
of  Venice.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  consent 
for  the  insertion  and  use  of  copyright  matter;  but  if  it 
should  happen  that  any  such  extracts  have  been  un- 
wittingly included  without  sanction,  the  Author  begs  to 
express  regret  for  unintentional  neglect. 


Glasgow,  1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


While  every  branch  of  medical  or  surgical  science  has 
its  text-book  or  text-books,  and  while  specialization  in  the 
cure  of  human  infirmities  becomes  more  minute  every  year, 
Stuttering,  one  of  the  most  widespread  of  ailments,  is  still 
comparatively  neglected,  as  it  has  been  from  ancient  times. 
The  French  physician  Itard  wrote  in  the  year  1817  : 
The  treatment  of  Stuttering  is  as  yet  not  more  understood 
than  it  was  2000  years  ago."  * 

Sauvages  and  Frank  tried  to  classify  the  different  cases, 
and  a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Schulthess  did  some  good  work 
on  the  same  lines ;  but  the  Frenchman,  Colombat  de  I'lsfere, 
obscured  the  few  correct  views  he  held  with  a  cloud  of 
errors,  misconceptions,  and  guesses,  and  so  became  the 
author  of  new  fallacies,  which  were  taken  up  and  exagger- 
ated by  a  number  of  other  French  physicians.  In  the  year 
1841,  Malebouche,  who  collaborated  with  a  well-known 
speech-doctor  of  the  time,  Mme.  Leigh,  denounced  certain 
senseless  operations,  but  introduced  still  greater  confusion 
into  the  knowledge  of  Stuttering,  and  recommended  the 
most  objectionable  remedies.  Malebouche  and  Mme.  Leigh 
first  propounded  the  theory  that  Stuttering  was  a  defect  of 
the  tongue.  They  held  that  the  Stuttering  tongue  was 
placed  "too  low,"  and  had  thus  lost  facility  in  its  four 
principal  movements,  and  that  in  treatment  the  aim  should 
be  to  train  the  tongue. 

*  We  leave  out  of  account  those  so-called  "  Professors  of  Stammering  " 
who  invariably  confuse  Stuttering  and  Stammering,  two  entirely  separ- 
ate and  distinct  evils.  Their  pamphlets  usually  contain  nothing  but 
empty  phrases,  and  are  intended  to  induce  patients  to  come  to  them 
(the  "Professors")  for  treatment,  which  is  often  of  a  most  ridiculous 
nature. 
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In  more  recent  years  infinitely  better  work  has  been  done. 
We  may  mention  the  names  of  Schmalz,  a  thorough  investi- 
gator ;  Klencke,  who  wrote  several  treatises  on  Stuttering, 
and  who  was  the  principal  of  an  Institute  for  Stutterers 
where  many  were  cured;  and  Merkel,  who  classified  the 
different  anomalies  of  speech;  Lewehs,  Coen,  Kussmaul, 
and,  lastly,  Wyneken,  a  severe  Stutterer  himself,  who  spent 
three  years  in  an  Institution  for  the  Cure  of  Stutterers, 
and  had,  consequently,  exceptional  opportunities  for  study. 

Stuttering  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  found  all 
over  the  world  except  amongst  the  Chinese;  the  reason 
given  for  their  exemption  being  that  their  language  has 
such  a  powerful  rhythm.  According  to  Colombat,  the  half- 
caste  son  of  a  Frenchman  in  Cochin-China  stuttered  only 
when  he  spoke  French,  but  not  when  he  spoke  in  his  mother 
tongue. 

The  countries  where  the  infirmity  is  most  prevalent  are, — 
North  America,  North  Africa — especially  Egypt,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  &c.  Among  European  countries  Great  Britain 
takes  the  lead;  then  follow  in  their  order — France,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Kussia,  and 
Austria ;  in  the  other  countries  Stuttering  is  only  sporadic. 
It  is,  however,  not  yet  possible  to  frame  a  hypothesis 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  complaint  and  its  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Some  light,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  different  languages,  and 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  spoken. 

Chervin,  in  his  Statistique  du  B4gaiement,  says  that, 
according  to  his  observations,  "the  number  of  Stutterers 
decreases  from  north-west  to  south-east.  This  partly  con- 
firms the  foregoing  statement,  that  there  are  more  in  North 
America  than  in  Russia.  The  evil  has  increased  on  the 
path  of  civilization.  We  are  unable  to  assign  the  cause 
to  the  mode  of  living ;  however,  the  haste  and  hurry  with 
which  business  is  done  in  America,  and  partly  also  in  this 
country,  certainly  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Reliable 
statistical  tables  are  to  be  found  only  in  Prussia  and  France. 
The  Prussian  table  was  very  carefully  made  up  about  twenty 
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years  ago.  It  was  ascertained,  from  official  returns,  that 
tliere  were  upwards  of  26,000  Stutterers  in  a  population  of 
13,000,000,  or  one  in  every  500  persons;  certainly  an  alarm- 
ing ratio."  A  new  table  is  now  in  preparation.  As  to 
France,  M.  Chervin  says, — "In  the  years  from  1850  to 
1869,  13,215  of  the  recruits  were  Stutterers.  Before  1870 
there  were  300,000  recruits  per  annum,  200,000  of  them 
were  examined,  and  700  of  these  latter  were  Stutterers; 
which  gives  about  three  in  every  1,000  of  the  male 
population." 

Dr.  Arthur  Chervin  gives  somewhat  different  figures. 
He  says  that,  "in  1850,  of  164,405  recruits,  there  were 
rejected,  on  account  of  infirmities,  84,245,  so  that  80,160 
remained,  and  amongst  these  538  were  Stutterers;  which 
gives  6*66  to  every  1,000  males."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the  average  number  of  Stutterers,  from  1850  to  1869, 
amounted  to  6*32  in  every  1,000  recruits.  That  is,  in  a 
male  population  of  18,400,000,  there  were  116,288  Stut- 
terers; and  as  females,  compared  to  males,  are  as  one  to  ten, 
there  were  11,628  female  Stutterers;  which  gives  the  total 
number  of  Stutterers  in  France  as  127,916,  or  one  in  144  of 
the  population." 

Colombat  found  that  in  Spain  the  proportion  was  one  in 
2,500,  and  Hunt,  in  England,  three  per  1,000;  but  these 
ratios  are  merely  the  result  of  personal  observations,  and  are 
not  reliable  statistics. 

Many  methods  in  existence  for  the  Cure  of  Stuttering 
may  produce  good  results,  but  none  are  so  effective  as  those 
based  on  Kespiration  and  Voice  Gymnastics.  The  latter 
have  been  followed  in  Germany,  for  several  years  past,  with 
decided  success.  Lectures  on  these  methods,  and  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  State  to  doctors  and  teachers,  have 
brought  about  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  Stut- 
terers.   As  a  proof  we  may  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

iV ote. — "  In  the  last  few  years  courses  have  been  arranged  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns  for  the  Cure  of  Stutterers  with  such  a 
successful  result  that  they  well  deserve  imitation.  The  following 
is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  School  Board  of  Potsdam  : — 
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"During  the  winter  of  1885-86,  the  teacher,  Mr.  Kirbis  of 
Potsdam,  was  occupied  in  our  schools  with  the  instruction  of 
Stutterers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  School  Board,  during  the 
summer  holidays  of  1886,  charged  him  with  the  instruction  of 
twelve  Stutterers  of  both  sexes.  After  about  three  months  in- 
struction, these  twelve  children,  who  all  suffered  from  very  severe 
Stuttering,  were  put  to  a  test,  which  took  the  form  of  an  exam- 
ination before  the  board  and  several  teachers  of  high  standing. 
The  best  proof  of  the  result  being  highly  satisfactory  was,  that 
Mr.  Kirbis,  in  the  following  year,  had  to  open  a  course  for  other 
thirteen  children." 

In  regard  to  this  course  the  following  appeared  in  the 
VossiscJie  Zeitung : — 

"Potsdam,  27 th  October,  1887. 
"In  consequence  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Paedagogical 
Society,  and  sent  to  the  School  Board  of  Potsdam,  the  latter,  last 
year,  arranged  for  a  course  of  instruction  for  Stuttering  school 
children  with  such  a  good  result  that  the  course  was  renewed  this 
year.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Kirbis,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  methodic  treatment  of  Mr.  Gutzmann  in  Berlin,  instruc- 
ted thirteen  children  in  two  divisions  for  three  months  from  seven 
to  eight  hours  per  week.  All  the  children  are  now  cured  of  their 
impediment.  An  examination  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  in  presence  of  some  gentlemen  from  the  Board,  and  some 
teachers ;  Mr.  Gutzmann  was  also  present  at  the  invitation  of  the 
magistrate.  The  teacher  made  the  children  go  through  exercises 
which  illustrated  the  method,  after  which  there  followed  readings 
and  recitations.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  an  exceed- 
ingly good  one,  and  does  honour  to  the  painstaking  of  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Gutzmann's  method.  Town-clerk  Vorcastner, 
Governor  of  the  Board  Schools,  expressed  his  full  satisfaction,  and 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Gutzmann  for  the  unselBsh  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  accomplishing  such  a  humane  work.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Vorcastner,  however,  we  owe  the  greatest  thanks  for  inaugurating 
and  furthering  these  courses,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  all  the 
gentlemen  present  testified  to." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider — 

1.  Characteristics  and  Symptoms. 

2.  Etiology  and  Pathology;  and  deduce  from  these — 

3.  Treatment. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Charactekistios  and  Symptoms. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  true  character 
of  Stuttering,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  Stutter- 
ing and  Stammering.  These  two  are  being  continually 
confounded;  even  men  like  Marshall  Hall,  Oormack,  and 
Poet,  are  not  very  precise  in  their  writings. 

Under  the  term  Stammering  are  included  all  those  faults_ 
of  speech  which  ar^  caused  by  inability,  total  or  partial,  to 
pronounce  one  or  more  Consonants,  and  arise  from  defects  in 
the  organs  of  speech,  such  as  harelip,  a  too  high  palate,  and 
misshapen  tongue.  It  often  happens  that  the  pronunciation 
of  a  Stammerer  becomes  so  indistinct  through  bad  habit 
that  the  speaker  is  only  understood  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

This  bad  pronunciation  occurs  every  time  the  speaker 
comes  across  his  particular  faulty  letter,  whether  he  pro- 
nounces it  singly  or  in  connection  with  other  letters,  that  is, 
in  a  word  or  sentence.  He  is  at  no  time  able  to  articulate 
that  letter  or  combination  of  letters  perfectly. 

Stuttering  differs  from  this  in  that  every  single  letter  can 
be  pronounced  distinctly,  without  the  least  fault,  and  without 
difficulty;  the  trouble  begins  only  when  the  letters  are  joined 
so  as  to  form  syllables  and  words.  Yet  the  hesitation  does 
not  occur  every  time  that  the  Stutterer  comes  across  the 
trying  word.  Sometimes  he  can  pronounce  it  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  at  other  times  he  is  totally  unable  to  do 
so.    Merkel  admirably  defines 

Stammering  as  paralalia  literalis  (defective  speech  in 
letters);  and 

Stuttering  as  paralalia  syllaharis  (defective  speech  in 
syllables). 

There  is  another  important  difference  between  the  two: 
Stutterers  become  more  nervous  the  more  they  blunder,  the 
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more  the  attention  of  others  and  of  themselves  is  drawn 
to  their  defect.  Stammerers,  on  the  contrary,  are  equally 
faulty  speakers  in  all  circumstances;  and  further,  their 
pronunciation  generally  improves  if  they  are  told  that  they 
are  speaking  indistinctly. 

A  very  characteristic  difference  is  this — Stutterers  stick 
at  certain  Vowels;  Stammerers  cannot  pronounce  certain 
Consonants  properly.  We  shall  revert  to  this  again  when 
discussing  the  Pathology  and  Etiology  of  the  case. 

Demosthenes,  who  is  always  cited  as  a  striking  example 
of  what  volition  can  do  for  Stuttering,  was  not  a  Stutterer, 
but  a  Stammerer,  and  was,  consequently,  able  to  cure  him- 
self easily  by  dint  of  a  certain  exercise.  If  he  had  been  a 
Stutterer,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  never  have  been  able 
to  address  the  people  of  Athens.  At  any  rate  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  an  actor,  who  was  his  friend,  to  call 
his  attention  to  his  fault,  as  the  story  goes.  Stutterers 
know  their  deficiency  only  too  well;  Stammerers,  either  through 
negligence  or  ignorance,  may  he  quite  unaware  of  their  impedi- 
ment. 

Again,  Cicero  tells  us  that  Demosthenes  was  quite  un- 
able to  pronounce  the  letter  r.  As  we  have  already  said, 
Stutterers  can  pronounce  every  letter  singly,  and  only  com- 
binations of  letters — viz.,  syllables — give  them  trouble,  and 
that  sometimes  only.  They  may  be  fluent  enough  for  days, 
perhaps;  but  at  other  times  they  cannot  articulate  certain 
words,  however  much  they  may  exert  themselves.  Stam- 
merers, on  the  contrary,  either  do  not  pronounce  certain 
Consonants  at  all,  or  they  do  it  wrongly,  or  substitute  other 
Consonants.  They  may  say,  for  instance,  "  laid  "  instead  of 
"  raid,"  "  lip  "  instead  of  "  rip,"  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Rafael  Coen,  the  great  authority  on  Speech  and 
Voice  Defects,  says,  in  his  Therapie  des  Stammelns,  page  8, — 
"  The  term  Stammering  is  used  to  designate  the  defective 
Articulation  of  every  or  the  greater  number  of  the  Con- 
sonants. These  Consonants  either  cannot  be  pronounced  at 
all,  or  they  are  pronounced  wrongly,  or  else  confounded  with 
other  Consonants.    In  the  first  case — incomplete  or  entirely 
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suppressed  Articulation  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  Consonants — the  impediment  is  called  Lallation  {lallatio; 
Greek,  lalia),  because  this  manner  of  speaking  resembles 
the  babbhng  of  little  children.  True  Stammering,  however, 
occurs  only  when  Lallation  is  joined  to  a  confusion  of 
Consonants.  The  speech  of  the  true  Stammerer  is  an 
unintelligible  medley  of  inarticulate  sounds  and  impossible 
words  and  syllables. 

"At  this  point  we  shall  consider  in  what  Stammering 
differs  from  Stuttering.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  as, 
not  only  in  former  times,  but  even  in  the  present  age,  these 
two  anomalies  of  speech  are  continually  being  confounded 
with  one  another,  and  yet  they  are  quite  different. 

"Stammering  is  never  accompanied  by  spasms  of  the 
organs  of  speech  or  respiration,  xlt  is  absolutely  uniform  in 
its  behaviour.  The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  has 
not  the  slightest  influence  upon  it.  Stutterers,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  Stammering  as  well,  can,  when  free  from  paroxysm, 
produce  all  sounds  in  speech  quite  normally,  and  can  pro- 
nounce correctly  every  syllable  and  every  word,  however 
difficult.  Their  impediment,  which  may  be  defined  as 
obstructed  Vocalization  of  Consonants,  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  spasms  of  the  Oi'gans  of  Breathing  and 
Articulation — muscular  contractions,  which  are  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  mental  state  of  the  subject.  A  Stutterer 
who  is  free  from  other  anomalies  of  speech,  can,  therefore, 
in  his  lucid  intervals — and  we  know  that  these,  with  many 
individuals,  last  for  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks — speak 
fluently  and  faultlessly.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
anomaly  can  be  discovered  in  his  speech.  A  Stammerer's 
impediment,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  with  him ;  he  knows 
no  lucid  intervals." 

To  correctly  understand  this  point  is  so  important  that 
we  think  it  better  also  to  quote  here  what  Klencke  says 
{Die  Heilung  des  *Sto«6rns,  page  57), — "Many  persons  said 
to  be  Stutterers  come  to  me  who  cannot  pronounce  certain 
Consonants.    Some  of  them  articulate  these  like  inebriates 
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(especially  is  it  impossible  to  distinguish  m  and  n,  /  and  Vy 
p  and  b,  g  and  d  and  t — often,  in  fact,  there  is  a  complete 
intermixture  of  Consonants);  others  ai'e  incapable  of  articu- 
lating some  Consonants  at  all — for  instance,  r  and  Z,  for 
which  they  do  not  even  substitute  another  letter.  They 
confound  s,  sh,  /,  with  one  another,  as  persons  do  who  have 
a  lisp;  they  speak  through  the  nose,  or  gutturally;  or  they 
cannot,  like  the  French,  articulate  an  h;  or  they  cannot 
connect  certain  sounds,  such  as  compound  Consonants — for 
instance,  chamber,  strokes,  smick-smack,  would  perhaps  sound 
like  shamber,  tokes,  mick-sack,  &c.  But  all  these  persons 
commit  the  same  errors  when  alone  as  in  company  with 
others,  and  never  suffer  from  spasm,  shortness  of  breath,  or 
congestion." 

Such  persons  do  not  Stutter;  they  Stammer,  and  require 
quite  a  different  treatment  from  Stutterers.  It  is  not  their 
Voice  that  is  affected,  as  is  the  case  with  Stutterers,  but 
their  Speech.  Whilst  they  cannot  pronounce  certain  Con- 
sonants, they  can  produce  Voioels  very  well.  They  suffer  in 
their  Organs  of  Articulation :— viz.,  the  Lips,  Teeth, 
Tongue,  Palate,  Cheeks,  &c.;  whilst  Stutterers  are  defective 
in  their  Organs  of  Vocalization  :— viz.,  the  Lungs,  Thorax^ 
Muscles  of  Respiration,  Windpipe,  Vocal  Chords,  and  especi- 
ally the  Ligaments  and  Diaphragm. 

The  essential  differences  between  Stuttering  and  Stam- 
mering are  best  exhibited  in  the  following  form  : — 


The  Stutterer 

Hesitates  in  speech.  Sticks 
at  the  vocalization  of  certain 
words. 

Speaks  quite  distinctly. 

Pronounces  each  single  letter 
correctly. 


The  Stammerer 

Pronounces  wrongly.  Talks 
fluently.    Never  sticks. 

Speaks  indistinctly  and  unin- 
telligibly. 

Confounds  letters,  or  cannot 
pronounce  some  letters  at 
all. 
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The  Stutterer 

Kepeats  the  same  Consonant 
several  times  before  the  Vow- 
el following  is  articulated — 
b — b — b — baker. 

Suffers  a  frequent  cramp-like 
convulsion. 

When  free  from  paroxysm,  can 
pronounce  the  most  difl&cult 
word  distinctly  and  correctly. 

Is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Psychological  condition;  the 
Stutterer  can  often  speak 
faultlessly  for  hours. 

Deteriorates  in  speech  when  his 
attention  is  repeatedly  called 
to  his  faulty  articulation. 
Hearing  another  person  stut- 
ter will  often  at  once  induce 
an  attack  of  Stuttering. 

In  a  word — 
A  Stutterer  comes  to  a  stop 
in  speaking,  and  is  unable  to 
articulate. 


11 

The  Stammerer 
Never  repeats  any  Consonant. 

Is  never  convulsed. 

Never  has  any  paroxysm.  Never 
speaks  distinctly  or  correctly. 

Is  not  influenced  by  the  Psy- 
chological condition;  remains 
a  faulty  speaker  under  all 
conditions. 

Generally  improves  when  atten- 
tion is  called  to  his  imper- 
fections, provided  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  organs  of  articu- 
lation. 


A  Stammerer  speaks  fluentlyj 
but  his  pronunciation  is  im- 
pure and  defective,  like  that 
of  little  children. 


Some  authorities  have  divided  Stuttering  into  primary  or 
idiopathic;  secondary  or  deuteropathic,  which  follows  upon 
certain  illnesses;  and  symptomatic,  which  accompanies  brain 
and  spine  affections,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  latter 
disappear.  (Shulthess  has  treated  cases  in  which  the 
Stuttering  disappeared  or  diminished  as  soon  as  another 
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illness  supervened;  but  when  the  patients  had  recovered 
from  the  secondary  malady,  they  began  to  stutter  again. 
Wyneken  mentions  that  he  had  a  Stutterer  who  suffered 
from  parotis,  and  that  as  long  as  this  lasted  there  was  no 
impediment  in  the  speech.  These  cases  are  mentioned  in 
order  that  Stutterers  may  not  be  disappointed  if,  on  being 
seized  with  illness  whilst  undergoing  treatment,  their  Stut- 
tering should  cease  only  to  return  after  their  recovery. 
They  ought  not  to  relax  their  exercises,  but  should  resume 
them  whenever  their  condition  permits.) 

It  is,  however,  only  primary  or  idiopathic  Stuttering  that 
we  have  to  consider,  as,  even  if  the  Stuttering  has  "been 
caused  through  another  illness,  the  latter,  in  due  course, 
passes  away,  and  the  Stuttering  remains  to  be  faced,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises.  Wyneken,  for  example,  contracted 
Stuttering  in  his  sixth  year  after  a  severe  attack  of  whooping 
cough,  and  had  to  fight  against  it  in  his  later  years — that  is, 
long  after  his  ailment  had  ceased. 

Klencke  maintains  that  the  health  of  all  Stutterers  is 
delicate,  that  their  chests  are  not  fully  developed,  that  their 
carriage  is  bad  and  stooping,  that  their  muscles  are  flaccid, 
and  that  their  respiration  is  not  full  and  deep,  like  that  of 
healthy  persons;  further,  that  they  breathe  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  lungs  only,  that  they  quickly  become  tired  out 
and  breathless  by  the  least  exertion  ;  and  that,  finally,  Stut- 
tering can  always  be  traced  to  constitutional  scrofula. 

Wyneken,  however,  gives  it  as  his  experience  that  Stut- 
tering individuals  are,  on  an  average,  in  quite  as  good  physi- 
cal condition  as  others.  He  himself,  for  instance,  was,  if 
not  an  athletic  man,  remarkably  robust. 

Merkel,  again,  has  observed  that  Stutterers,  in  speaking, 
and  in  other  actions  as  well,  shew  a  want  of  perseverance 
and  character. 

Our  own  experience  agrees  with  Wyneken's  entirely. 
We  have  had  Stutterers  with  exceptionally  high  palate,  or 
deformed  tongue,  rather  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  but  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and  the  malfor- 
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mation  did  not  affect  the  Stuttering.  In  general,  we  have 
not  found  that  Stutterers  are  more  delicate  than  other 
people.  Some  are  highly  nervous  and  easily  excited,  but 
this  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause.  Nervousness  and 
excitability,  indeed,  tend  to  diminish  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  impediment  disappears.  If  Merkel's  views  were  correct,, 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  cure  Stutterers,  seeing  that  the 
perseverance  and  diligence  of  the  patient  are,  in  any  case,, 
bound  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  effort  to  overcome 
the  infirmity. 

Many  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  divide  Stuttering 
into  different  classes,  according  as  the  halting  occurs  at  a 
word  beginning  with  a  Vowel,  or  after  a  Consonant,  with  a 
sub-division  into  cases  where  the  Consonant  is  explosive 
Qc,  t,  d,  p,  h,  &c.),  and  in  cases  where  it  is  liquid  (/,  I, 
n,  r,  s,  &c.) 

We  shall  turn  our  attention  again  to  this  point.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  different  kinds  of  Stuttering,  but  only  different  degrees  of 
intensity;  the  cause  is  the  same  in  every  case,  only  the  mode 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  varies  in  different  individuals, 
depending,  as  it  does,  on  disposition  and  mental  state.  Some 
stutter  with  little  or  no  gesticulation.  Others  are  attacked 
by  a  fit  of  cramp-like  convulsions,  which  aflFect  not  only  the 
muscles  of  speech  and  breathing,  but  sometimes,  also,  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  even  a  number  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body;  the  breathing  becomes  spasmodic  and  noisy,  the 
heart  beats  quicker,  the  veins  of  the  neck  swell,  the  face 
becomes  livid,  sweat  breaks  out  on  the  forehead,  and  inar- 
ticulate sounds  are  forced  out,  till  at  last  the  rebellious 
syllable  either  is  articulated,  or  the  Stutterer  desists  from 
his  endeavours  in  an  exhausted  state.  Others  remain  mute, 
and  shew  hardly  any  outward  sign  of  being  in  diflSculty,  so 
that  a  stranger  may  not  even  notice  that  they  are  trying  to 
speak.  Others,  again,  repeat  the  Consonants  loudly  as  long 
as  their  breath  lasts,  accompanied  by  the  strangest  grimaces 
and  movements,  without  being  able  to  articulate  the  Voioel. 
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A  division  of  Stuttering  into  different  degrees  is  of  little 
use,  especially  as  Stutterers  are  sometimes  more  subject  to 
their  malady  than  at  other  times ;  and  the  speech  of  one  and 
the  same  person  differs  under  various  mental  and  bodily 
■conditions.  Wyneken,  for  instance,  relates  a  very  strange 
thing  which  happened  to  himself : — He  arrived  alone  one 
morning  early  at  an  inn,  stiff  with  cold,  and  tired  from 
want  of  sleep,  after  having  travelled  all  night  in  a  stage- 
coach. He  found  himself  absolutely  speechless,  being 
unable  even  to  stutter.  Sometimes — and  that  pretty  fre- 
quently— he  could  speak  without  the  least  hesitation. 

We  are  inclined  to  assert  that  Stutterers  can  speak  evepy 
word  faultlessly  under  favourable  conditions^  and  that 
under  unfavourable  conditions  they  stop  at  evevj  Vowel 
or  Vowel  sound. 

The  syllables  and  words  which  principally  cause  Stutter- 
ing vary  in  different  cases;  some  Stutterers  have  great 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  word  which  is  easy  to  others. 
The  explosive  Consonants,  however  (b,  p,  d,  t,  g,  k),  when 
followed  by  a  short  Vowel,  are  usually  the  most  trouble- 
some.   For  example, — 

Barley,  bare,  beer,  bold,  boot, 

are  easier  to  pronounce  than — 

Barren,  berry,  bill,  but,  burst. 

A  good  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  given  by 
Merkel,  who  says, — "The  explosive  Consonants  are  the 
most  complicated  of  all  sounds  to  produce.  The  Exhalation 
is  cut  off  in  two  places, — viz.,  by  the  shutting  of  the  glottis, 
and  by  the  closing  of  a  part  of  the  buccal  cavity — that  is, 
the  cavity  between  the  lips  and  the  larynx.  This  double 
barrier  must  be  suddenly  removed,  and,  if  a  Vowel  succeeds 
the  explosive  Consonant,  the  sounding  Exhalation  must 
immediately  follow.  The  expiratory  muscles  have  therefore 
to  compress  the  breath  to  such  an  extent  that  it  presses 
with  sufficient  force  against  the  closed  glottis,  and  compels 
the  muscles,  which  keep  it  closed,  to  yield;  at  the  same 
time,  moreover,  the  air  which  is  in  the  space  between  the 
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glottis  and  the  point  of  Articulation*  must  be  sufficiently 
expanded  to  be  able  to  instantly  force  those  muscles  to  give 
way  which  cause  Articulation,  and  which  block  the  buccal 
cavity.  All  this  is  possible  only  if  the  previous  Inhalation 
has  been  deep  enough,  and  if  the  raising  and  expansion  of 
the  thorax  is  kept  up  by  means  of  contraction  of  the  muscles 
concerned,  till  the  desired  Articulation  has  taken  place. 

.  .  .  .  "  It  thei-ef ore  follows  that  the  sphincteric  con- 
traction of  those  muscles  which  close  the  buccal  cavity, 
must  at  once  cease  when  the  sounding  vocal  Exhalation 
commences,  without  any  mute  interval  elapsing.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  power  of  the  muscles  which 
compress  the  thorax  exceeding  that  of  those  which  close 
the  buccal  cavity.  If  this  balance  is  disturbed,  and  if 
the  muscles  which  cause  the  buccal  cavity  to  close  obtain 
the  ascendancy,  then  that  defective  speech  results  which  is 
known  as  Stuttering." 

This  definition  of  Merkel's  certainly  contains  a  great  deal 
of  truth.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Stuttering 
not  only  occurs  at  the  explosives  (6,  p,  d,  g,  k),  but  also  at 
the  Semi-vowels  (m,  n,  f,  v,  &c.);  and  Merkel's  assertion 
that  the  Exhalation  is  not  completely  cut  off  when  these 
Semi-vowels  are  connected  with  a  Vowel,  and  that  they, 
consequently,  could  not  cause  a  complete  cessation  of  speech, 
accompanied  by  cramp-like  grimaces,  is  fallacious.  Many 
Stutterers  have  just  as  much  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
"mah"  or  "nah"  as  "bah"  or  "pah." 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Stuttering,  we  must  refer  to  three  delusions  which  every 
Stutterer  whom  we,  at  least,  have  come  across,  has  cherished. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Stutterers  can  sing  and  whisper 
without  Stuttering.  That  is  not  so.  We  have  found  some 
Stutterers  who  were  unable  to  whisper  at  all.  Wyneken 

*  The  point  of  Articulation  is  that  point  at  which  Articulation  of  the 
Consonants  is  produced.  For  example,— in  pronouncing  the  letter  I  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  presses  against  the  palate,  and  the  place  where  it 
touches  the  latter  is  called  the  point  of  Articulation.  With  k  this  point 
hes  at  the  hack  of  the  tongue,  touching  the  soft  palate ;  and  so  on. 
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(who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a  Stutterer  himself)  says, — 
"  I  have  made  trials  on  myself,  and  can  neither  sing  nor 
whisper  without  Stuttering.  When  whispering  I  do  not 
even  feel  that  relief  which  I  experience  when  singing."  He 
also  is  unable  to  agree  with  various  writers,  who  say  that 
the  voice  of  severe  Stutterers  has  a  very  limited  compass; 
that  it  either  seems  to  be  continually  becoming  weaker,  or 
has  no  tone,  and  is  hoarse  and  unmusical,  differing  little 
from  the  roaring  of  animals.  Wyneken,  who  is  himself  a 
fair  singer,  has  met  Stutterers  who  stuttered  much  more 
than  he  did,  and  possessed  musical  voices  of  very  extended 
compass. 

The  third  fallacy — which  Hunt  has  put  forward — is,  that 
Stutterers  cannot  stutter  when  asked  to  do  so.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  many  would  be  helped  easily,  but  as  long  as 
they  have  not  had  any  instruction,  they  will  stutter  after 
being  asked  to  do  so  as  well  as  before.  The  author  has  had 
under  his  care  some  who,  after  a  few  weeks'  instruction, 
were  unable  to  stutter  when  asked  to  do  so  while  reading; 
but  these  were  exceptions. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  that  many  Stutterers  still 
believe  they  may  be  cured  by  specifics,  the  consequence 
being  that  they  are  fleeced  by  charlatans. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Etiology  and  Pathology. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Causes  and  Symptoms 
of  Stuttering,  in  order  to  deduce  from  these  the  Treatment 
that  ought  to  be  pursued. 

We  have  investigated  the  case  of  almost  every  Stutterer 
whom  we  had  under  treatment,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  defect  was  hereditary.  Many  cases  seemed  to 
point  to  derivation  by  heredity,  in  so  far  as  a  defect  in 
speech  was  found  in  a  parent  or  some  other  near  relation ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  affirm  positively  that  the  Stuttering 
was  not  rather  acquired  by  an  imitation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  great  many  Stutterers  are  made  so  by  the  bad  pro- 
nunciation of  relatives  or  acquaintances. 

It  has  not  been  as  yet  proved  that  any  outward  defect 
exists  in  the  Organs  of  Speech  of  Stutterers,*  consequently 
we  can  only  speak  of  an  inherited  Stuttering  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  it  persisted  through  several  generations  of  the 
same  family.  Coen  has  met  with  such,  a  case,  and  we  have 
also  had  a  few  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  were  inherited 
cases.  In  one  family  the  grandmother  and  two  of  her 
grandsons,  out  of  a  family  of  six,  stuttered.  A  boy  of  16, 
whose  father  was  a  Stutterer,  and  died  before  the  boy  was 
born,  was  also  a  severe  Stutterer,  and  the  mother  assured 
us  that  her  son's  Stuttering  had  the  same  peculiarities  as 
his  father's. 

*  Merkel  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  investigation  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  other  Organs  of  Voice  and  Speech  of  Stutterers  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope,  and  has  never  found  any  abnormal  developments. 
He  concludes  thati  since  there  is  no  defect  in  the  organs,  the  evil  must 
be  traced  to  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  functions,  and 
maintains  that  the  muscles  alone  are  responsible. 

Colombat  was  unable  to  find  the  least  organic  disturbance  or  disfigure- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Articulation  of  Stutterers,  and  he  minutely 
investigated  more  than  600  cases. 

0 
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Although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  same  bent  of 
mind  and  the  same  talents  often  run  through  several  gen- 
erations of  a  family,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
what  is  really  inherited  and  what  has  been  copied  or  ac- 
quired from  parents.  Therefore  we  should  be  chary  in 
attributing  the  evil  to  hereditary  causes  unless  irrefutable 
proof  is  obtainable. 

A  more  general  cause  is  psychological  infection  and  trans- 
ference of  the  impediment  by  children,  which  takes  place  by 
imitation.  When  little  children  come  into  contact  with 
each  other,  as  play-fellows,  for  instance,  and  one  of  them 
stutters,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  the  others 
will  also  begin  to  stutter.  Started  in  fun  and  mockery,  the 
Stuttering  will  become  a  habit.  If  the  parents  do  not,  in 
such  cases,  take  strong  repressive  measures  at  once — insist 
upon  the  child  speaking  properly,  and  forbid  association 
with  the  Stuttering  child — it  will,  in  a  short  time,  become 
embarrassed  when  speaking;  and  when  this  occurs  the  evil 
soon  takes  a  firm  hold. 

Stutterers,  as  a  rule,  are  excitable  and  short-tempered. 
Stuttering  may  have  induced  this  temperament,  or  been 
exaggerated  by  it.  In  any  case,  a  quick  temper  is  bound 
to  aggravate  the  evil.  Children,  like  persons  learning  a 
foreign  language,  often  have  ideas  which  they  are  unable 
to  express,  because  their  supply  of  words  is  limited;  so 
they  hesitate  at  every  third  or  fourth  word,  and  make  an 
inarticulate  sound,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  they  encounter. 
This  inarticulate  sound  is  the  beginning  of  Stuttering. 

In  other  children  the  muscles  of  speech  are  not  normally 
active;  their  thoughts  come  in  rapid  succession,  but  the 
muscles  are  unable  to  form  the  corresponding  words  quickly 
enough.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  children  who 
are  just  beginning  to  speak. 

Again,  children,  and  grown-up  persons  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  apt  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  accuracy  in  speech. 
Just  as  in  writing  we  are  apt  to  mis-spell  when  the  mind 
is  distracted;  so  in  speech,  inattention  breeds  carelessness, 
in  which  a  grave  danger  lurks.    It  is  only  too  easy  for  a 
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heedless  speaker  to  contract  permanent  indistinctness  of 
speech.  As  every  single  word,  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
spoken,  requires  undivided  attention,  concentration  of  the 
mind  is  all  the  more  essential  when  a  sustained,  fluent, 
distinct,  and  logical  speech  is  aimed  at. 

As  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  the  mind  is 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  it  is  at  this  period  that  children 
require  the  highest  degree  of  watchful  care.  This  is  the 
age  at  which  children  are  most  apt  to  contract  all  manner 
of  bad  habits,  in  speech  as  otherwise. 

Children  of  weak  intellect  rarely  stutter,  because  their 
thoughts  are  slow,  and  their  speech  always  keeps  pace  with 
their  thoughts.  From  the  same  reason  it  is  apparent  that 
Stuttering  hardly  ever  appears  in  advanced  years,  when 
habits  become  more  settled  and  speech  more  deliberate. 
Some  remarks  of  Blumes  on  this  subject  are  very  striking. 
He  says, — "  Many  observations  and  investigations,  extending 
over  several  years,  have  convinced  me  that  Stuttering  has 
its  direct  origin,  in  a  certain  disproportion,  between  thought 
and  speech.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  misrelation. — 
Firstly:  the  operation  of  thought  may  be  quick  compared 
with  the  activity  of  the  speech-muscles,  so  that  the  latter 
cannot  perform  their  functions  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
the  thoughts  move — they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  ima- 
gination. On  the  other  hand,  thought  may  be  slow 
compared  with  the  activity  of  the  speech-muscles,  so  that 
these  actually  work  in  advance  of  the  imagination.  Through 
the  endeavour,  almost  unconsciously  made,  to  neutralize 
this  incongruity,  the  muscles  of  speech  are  so  irritated  that 
they  either  fall  into  a  state  of  rigidity,  or  become  strained, 
convulsed,  and  tremulous." 

Chervin  says  that  there  is  scarcely  an  authentic  record  of 
the  case  of  a  child  beginning  to  stutter  at  its  first  utterance; 
the  critical  periods  are  between  the  ages  of  three  to  six  and 
eight  to  nine  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  and  second 
dentitions  which  fall  within  those  periods  have  something  to 
do  with  the  liability  to  contract  Stuttering  then.  Parents 
should  therefore,  at  these  times,  pay  special  attention  to  their 
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children,  and  try  to  shew  the  best  possible  example  in 
respect  of  distinct  pronunciation.  Many  a  parent  has 
brought  a  Stuttering  child  to  us  saying  that  it  did  not  open 
its  mouth  well,  and  bring  the  teeth  apart  when  speaking, 
although  it  had  often  been  told  to  do  so,  while  the  parent 
had  only  to  speak  to  shew  that  she  herself  neither  opened 
her  mouth  well  nor  sepai'ated  the  teeth  properly. 

On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an 
article  on  "Singing,"  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Deacon, — "No  nation  in  the  civilized  world 
speaks  its  language  so  abominably  as  the  English.  The 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  in  the  matter  of  articulation, 
speak  much  better  than  we  do.  Familiar  conversation  is 
carried  on  in  inarticulate  smudges  of  sound,  which  are  allowed 
to  pass  current  for  something,  as  worn-out  shillings  are  ac- 
cepted as  representatives  of  twelve  pence.  Not  only  are  we, 
as  a  rule,  inarticulate,  but  our  tone-production  is  wretched; 
and  when  English  people  begin  to  study  singing,  they  are 
astonished  to  find  that  they  have  never  learned  to  speak. 
In  singing  there  is  scarcely  a  letter  of  our  language  that 
has  not  its  special  defect  or  defects  amongst  nearly  all 
amateurs,  and,  sad  to  say,  among  some  artistes.  An  Italian 
has  but  to  open  his  mouth,  and,  if  he  has  a  voice,  its  passage 
from  the  larynx  to  the  outer  air  is  prepared  by  his  language. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  have  to  study  hard  before  we  can 
arrive  at  the  Italian's  starting  point." 

The  child  learns  to  speak  by  imitating  sounds.  If  he 
hears  indistinct,  hasty,  and  bad  utterance,  he  will,  doubtless, 
from  the  very  first,  acquire  a  tendency  to  faulty  pronuncia- 
tion. Therefore  all  care  should  be  taken  in  the  family  that 
children  hear  only  well  and  clearly  uttered  speech.  As  soon 
as  it  is  noticed  that  a  child  is  inclined  to  stutter,  or  to  any 
hesitation  in  speech,  all  hasty  chattering  should  be  stopped ; 
if  it  is  known  what  he  intends  to  say,  the  words  should  be 
said  to  him  slowly,  and  he  should  be  made  to  repeat  them  in 
the  same  way;  and  if  it  is  not  known  what  he  wants  to  say, 
he  should  be  gently  forced  to  express  himself  calmly  and 
deliberately.    A  reasonably  mild  strictness  is  very  advisable 
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here.  In  exceptional  cases  only  should  requests  or  wishes  of 
the  child  be  acceded  to  which  are  not  formulated  fluently 
and  without  hesitation.  No  word  or  sentence  in  which  the 
child  stutters  should  be  passed  over.  Every  case  of  bad 
speaking  ought  to  be  at  once  corrected.  Gutzmann  tells  of 
a  case  where  a  mother  cured  her  child's  stutter  by  rather 
drastic  means;  the  child  never  got  anything  to  eat  unless  he 
asked  for  it  in  a  kind  of  a  singing  or  extended  voice, — 
Plea — se  gi — ve  me — a — ca — ^ke.  The  result  was  that  he 
was  entirely  cured  of  Stuttering. 

This  case  is  very  instructive,  and  deserves  to  be  imitated, 
but  with  care.  We  say  with  care,  as  harsh  treatment 
will  only  tend  to  ag-g-ravate  the  evil.  Giving  a  child 
rules  to  be  followed  is  of  no  use ;  it  is  much  better  to  gently 
correct  him  every  time  that  it  is  necessary.  He  should, 
however,  be  urged  always  to  take  a  breath  before  beginning 
to  speak,  so  that,  besides  getting  a  good  supply  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  he  may  prevent  himself  from  beginning  to  babble 
immediately.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  In- 
halation is  not  exaggerated,  but  is  made  in  a  natural,  easy 
manner.  Adults,  as  well  as  children,  when  told  to  draw  a 
breath,  generally  exert  themselves  far  too  much,  and  inhale 
awkwardly,  drawing  their  shoulders  up  and  causing  the  blood 
to  mount  into  the  face.  This  can  easily  be  avoided  by  hold- 
ing the  hands  behind  the  back  and  letting  them  glide  down 
during  the  Inhalation.  Children  are  thoughtless — they 
hurry  from  one  occupation  to  another.  They  often  fall,  not 
from  weakness,  but  from  haste  and  carelessness.  So  their 
thoughts  run  at  random,  skipping  from  one  subject  to 
another;  and  this  is  reflected  in  their  speech.  The  organs 
of  thinking  and  speech  not  being  sufficiently  developed. 
Stuttering  and  other  evils  are  contracted.  Therefore  a  child 
which  has  an  inclination  to  stutter  should  be  guided  both  in 
thought  and  in  speech.  Simple  stories  should  be  told  to  him, 
and  he  should  be  afterwards  questioned  on  them,  and  made 
to  answer  in  a  clear  slow  voice.  All  persons,  children  in- 
cluded, who  shew  a  tendency  to  stutter,  suffer  from  deficiency 
of  breath.    Their  lungs  are  generally  weak,  and  not  able  to 
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hold  the  breath  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  speech.  The 
muscles  which  act  upon  the  lungs  must  be  strengthened  by 
practice.  The  child  should  walk  vigorously,  run,  and  jump 
in  the  open  air,  and  sing.  Gymnastics  of  all  kinds  may  be 
recommended,  as  well  as  swimming,  either  in  fresh  water  or 
in  the  sea — any  exercise,  in  short,  by  which  the  nerves  are 
stimulated,  the  lungs  strengthened,  and  the  muscles  hardened; 
the  object  aimed  at  is  the  capacity  to  hold  in  the  breath  with- 
out exertion,  and  give  out  just  as  much  as  is  required  for  the 
pronunciation  of  every  word — no  more,  no  less. 

The  child's  diet  ought  also  to  be  watched.  Although  we 
know  of  no  case  of  Stuttering  due  to  a  too  liberal  table,  im- 
moderation in  eating  and  drinking  always  causes  weakness, 
laziness,  and  lassitude;  which,  again,  induce  bad  breathing — ■ 
which  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  Stuttering.  K  the 
child  shews  any  symptoms  of  Scrofula,  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  a  doctor,  as  all  morbidity  must  be  eliminated  before 
endeavours  to  remedy  Stuttering  can  have  any  result. 

If  children  ax'e  constantly  subject  to  the  contaminating 
example  of  dentiloquistic  speech — especially  if  the  mother 
speaks  through  her  teeth — Stuttering  begins  at  a  time  when 
the  mind  is  developing,  and  self-dependence  begins  to  grow. 
Whenever  it  shews  itself  action  should  be  taken  at  once;  and 
no  parent  whose  child's  welfai'e  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
him  should  spare  either  time  or  trouble  to  rectify  a  child's 
defective  speech.  At  this  stage  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
apply  a  remedy  through  proper  supervision  and  instruction 
by  a  competent  teacher ;  in  later  years,  when  the  evil  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  sufferer,  correction  is  a  much 
harder  task. 

Instead,  however,  of  taking  the  proper  steps  at  the  right 
stage,  parents  too  often  allow  the  evil  to  take  deep  root, 
under  the  delusion  that  when  the  child  is  older  and  more 
reasonable  the  defective  speech  will  be  easier  to  tackle,  or 
that  it  will  cure  itself  without  interference.  Now,  it  is  just 
as  wrong  to  delay  treatment  of  Stuttering  as  to  postpone  the 
medical  treatment  of  a  child  tending  to  some  deformity  in 
body.    Negligence  and  bad  habit  develop  into  a  chronic 
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defect  hard  to  remove.  "  Long  custom  grows  into  habit." 
Therefore  suppress  any  anomaly  of  speech  at  its  first  appear- 
ance. 

"When  the  Stuttering  child  first  goes  to  school,  the  un- 
accustomed situation  in  which  it  finds  itself  produces  a  kind 
of  shamefacedness  and  nervousness,  which  aggravates  the 
ailment.  Many  Stutterers  maintain  that  it  was  only  when 
they  went  to  school  that  they  became  aware  of  their  defect ; 
before  that  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  they  noticed  it, 
but  at  school  they  were  seized  with  that  unconquerable 
timidity  which  made  speaking  and  answering  almost  an 
impossibility  for  them,  and  against  which  they  have  since 
fought  in  vain. 

"/n  consequence  of  the  faulty  training  which  the  Organs  and 
Muscles  of  Speech  receive  owing  to  the  aforesaid  neglect,  voli- 
tion becomes  paralized,  and  the  Stuttering  becomes  more  and 
more  accentuated;  the  rate,  of  course,  varies  in  different 
persons.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and  Respiration  cease  to 
work  in  unison,  and  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  machinery 
of  speech,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  supply  of  its 
motive  power, — viz.,  breath, — must  come  to  a  stop.  In  fact, 
the  Stutterer  wants  to  produce  sounds  without  the  necessary 
materia],  that  is,  air — which  is  an  impossibility;  or  he  keeps 
back  his  breath  entirely  by  involuntary  and  unconscious 
exertion;  or,  lastly,  he  partly  or  wholly  breathes  out  his 
scanty  store  of  air  before  placing  his  voice  organs  into 
position  for  intonation,  and,  as  before,  endeavours  in  vain  to 
intone.  In  short,  the  Respiration  Muscles  do  not  worh  in 
Harmony."  * 

So  long  ago  as  1842  Klencke  held  this  view.  He  put  it 
thus : — Stuttering  is  an  Incongruity  between  Vocalization  and 
Articulation, — a  relative  predominance  of  the  latter  over  the 
former. 

Neglect  of  the  body  in  tender  years  is  often  the  cause  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  and  will  aggravate  Stuttering  if  there 
is  the  least  predisposition  thereto.    The  practice,  in  most  of 
our  schools,  of  giving  only  thirty  or  forty-five  minutes  for 
*  Albert  Gutzmann,  Das  Stottern. 
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the  mid-day  rest,  is  most  reprehensible.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  school  children  live  all  day  long  on  a  little  bread  and 
jam,  because  there  is  no  time  to  go  home  for  a  proper  meal 
in  such  a  short  interval.  Parents  do  not  all  live  close  to 
school,  especially  in  the  country.  Then,  as  regards  boarding 
schools,  how  often  is  scant  and  ill-cooked  fare  the  rule  there! 

The  development  of  the  body  insures  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  mind,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  Organs  of  Speech. 
The  best  education  may  remain  fruitless  if  bodily  infirmities, 
which  are  frequent  in  tender  years,  and  are  apt  to  escape 
notice,  are  not  dealt  with  in  time.  A  physical  deformity  or 
weakness  often  engenders  an  irritable  disposition,  which, 
again,  may  cause  or  conduce  to  faults  in  Speaking,  like 
Stuttering.  The  want  of  harmony  between  spiritual  and 
bodily  education  from  the  tender  est  years  onwards,  is  often  the 
cause  of  untimely  old  age. 

The  importance  of  cultivating  correct  speech  is  well 
expressed  by  Diesterweg,  thus  : — "  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  tone  in  which  a  person  speaks  is 
merely  a  matter  of  form.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  the  character 
or  disposition.  Rough  man  rough  tone,  and  vice  versa. 
Lack  of  culture  is  betrayed  by  ill-trained  Organs  of  Speech. 
I  would  distinguish  the  slow,  lazy,  dragging  tone,  sign  of 
an  indolent  mind;  a  sharp,  cutting,  shrill  tone,  indicating 
a  malicious,  loveless  heart;  and  a  coarse,  heavy  tone,  a 
stamp  of  vulgarity.  True,  good  breeding  emanates  from 
the  inner  self,  and  it  necessarily  perfects  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  but  outward  polish,  in  its  turn,  affects  the 
inner  nature;  there  is  a  reciprocal  action.  As  Goethe 
says,  'Nothing  outside,  nothing  inside.'  It  is  a  never- 
failing  sign  of  culture  and  self-control  when  a  gross  man 
with  a  coarse  mouth  forces  clumsy  tongue  and  thick  lips 
to  give  utterance  to  a  harmonious  and  pleasant  speech. 
'  Speak,  that  I  may  know  thee! '  Education  in  speaking  is, 
therefore,  really  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastics.  That  by  this 
something  quite  different  from  orthography  and  grammar 
(which,  however,  are  naturally  not  excluded)  is  meant,  is 
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obvious.  But  so  much  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  a  rough 
speech  (monotonous  talk,  want  of  accents,  lisping  or  shout- 
incr,  bad  vocalization  and  pronunciation,  &c.)  betokens  want 
of°culture  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Education  in  correct 
speech  should  always  be  aimed  at  by  teachers.  Whoever 
overcomes  the  provincial  dialect  of  his  home,  and  accustoms 
himself  to  pure  speech,  has  ennobled  his  inner  self."* 

If,  then,  the  correction  of  bad  pronunciation  is  one  of  the 
proper  functions  of  the  school,  Stuttering  cannot  be  con- 
sidered outside  its  scope.  The  history  of  the  Cure  of 
Stuttering  has  shewn  that  neither  a  medical  nor  a  surgical 
remedy  is  effectual,  but  that  the  only  hope  of  success  lies  in 
a  rational,  methodic,  and  didactic  treatment.  The  school 
ought  to  give  whatever  help  it  can. 

The  objection  of  many  teachers,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pay  attention  to  Stuttering  children  without  neglecting  all 
the  others  in  a  class,  is  unfounded,  for, — 

1.  The  school  ought  to  recognise  the  individuality  of  the 
scholar. 

2.  The  admonition,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens," 
should  be  taken  specially  to  heart  at  school,  where  gifted 
and  poorly-endowed,  quick-witted  and  slow,  diligent  and 
lazy  children  are  thrown  together  for  training  in  common. 
How  much  more  time  do  some  children  require  than  others 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  up  to  the  normal  standard !  The 
teacher  has  to  pull  them  up  again  and  again.  Why  should 
he  not  bestow  as  much  consideration  on  a  Stuttering  as  on  a 
stupid  child?  The  other  children  might  benefit  much  by 
seeing  and  hearing  the  application  of  the  cure  about  to  be 
described. 

3.  Even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  there 
will  be  only  a  very  few  Stutterers  in  a  class,  and  they  may 
therefore  easily  be  tolerated  by  the  majority.  The  teacher 
may  even  be  materially  assisted  in  his  endeavours  to  remedy 
the  Stuttering  by  the  other  scholars,  if  he  understands  how 
to  awaken  their  sympathies  for  their  suffering  comrade. 

*  Weg%veiser  zur  Bildung  fur  deutsche  Lehrer,  by  Fried.  Ad.  W.  Diea- 
terweg,  born  1790,  died  1866. 
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The  treatment  of  Stuttering  should  be  commenced  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  in  school  life;  this  applies  both  to 
training  in  pronunciation  and  to  the  development  of  the 
thinking  faculty.  It  is  not  pretended  that  an  absolute  cure 
can  be  effected  at  this  stage,  but  so  much  can  be  done  that 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  school  nothing  more  may  be 
necessary  than  supervision  of  the  quondam  Stutterer. 

In  the  lower  classes,  besides  religion,  there  are  usually 
taught  reading,  arithmetic,  and  object  lessons.  These  latter 
sharpen  the  child's  perception,  and  develop  its  faculty  of 
attention.  They  are  intended  not  only  to  make  known  to 
the  children  the  things  of  the  outer  world,  their  properties 
and  attributes,  but  to  teach  them  to  speak  about  natural 
objects  concisely  and  distinctly.  Therefore  these  object 
lessons  are  most  important  for  a  child  who  stutters.  By 
them  all  the  exuberant  activity  of  its  mind  is  led  into 
orderly  channels,  and  the  child  undergoes  a  kind  of  mental 
discipline,  which  has  a  most  beneficial  re-action  upon  its 
manner  of  thinking.  The  more  the  education  of  the  child 
in  this  respect  is  attended  to,  the  more  the  defective  speech 
will  lose  the  mastery.  When  these  lessons  are  going  on  the 
teacher  ought  specially  to  occupy  himself  with  those  child- 
ren whose  utterance,  on  account  of  their  tumultuous  activity 
of  thought,  is  faulty. 

The  teacher's  first  concern  should  be,  as  Gutzmann  says, 
to  "  Train  the  Ear  of  the  Scholar."  To  make  a  child 
read  well  is  not  easy,  and  yet  this  is  what  is  required  of 
every  teacher.  Nevertheless,  one  prime  and  essential  con- 
dition of  good  reading  is  often  neglected  till  the  second  or 
third  stage  reading  lesson  is  reached.  In  the  elementary 
stage  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  the  eai\ 
So  when  the  higher  classes  are  reached,  the  teacher  may 
strive  as  he  will  to  improve  bad  reading-  by  himself  shewing 
a  good  example,  and  by  the  most  admirable  and  often- 
repeated  precepts.  All  that  will  go  for  nothing  if  the 
children's  ears  have  not,  at  a  prior  stage,  been  educated  to 
appreciate  purity  of  sound  and  euphony,  and  to  distinguish 
between  high  and  low  tones.    It  can  never  be  too  early  to 
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teach  a  child  pure  and  distinct  jDronunciation  of  both  Vowels 
and  Consonants.  Keading  may  be  compared,  in  this  respect,, 
with  violin-playing ;  accurate  bowing  is  as  essential  to  good 
fiddling  as  a  fine  tone. 

Every  teacher,  should  he  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  organs  of  speech  and  their  mutual  functions,  should 
understand  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  good,  pure, 
vocal  sound  is  produced. 

A  few  rules  may  be  recommended  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
in  first  reading  lessons  : — 

1.  The  Vowels  must  be  pronounced  distinctly  and  purely, 
but  in  a  natural,  easy  manner;  full  chest-tone  must  be 
employed;  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  proper 
shaping  of  the  mouth  for  every  separate  Vowel. 

2.  The  teacher  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sonorous  and 
pure  sound. 

3.  The  scholars  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
high  and  the  deep  Vowels,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
long  and  short. 

4.  Pains  should  be  taken  with  the  articulation  of  Con- 
sonants singly,  and  in  connection  with  other  Consonants 
and  with  Vowels. 

5.  As  Vowels  are  the  more  important  factor  in  pronuncia- 
tion, greater  stress  should  be  laid  on  vocalization,  so  long  as 
distinctness  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

6.  The  teacher  should  develop  and  exercise  the  pupil's 
breathing.  (Detailed  explanations  are  given  in  the  second 
part.) 

Hints 

Hoio  to  fight  against  Stuttering. 

[Extract  from  A.  Gutzmann's  Uber  Sprachstdrungen  und 
ihre  Bekdmpfung  durch  die  Schule,  und  Das  Stottern  und  seine 
grundliche  Beseitigung  durch  ein  methodisch  geordnetes  und 
praktisch  erprobtes  Verfahrer{\. 

1.  Teachers  must  not  allow  children  who  stutter  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  other  scholars. 
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2.  Teachers  should  try  to  win  the  full  confidence  of  the 
pupils  who  stutter. 

3.  They  ought  to  insist  upon  the  Stutterer  uttering  every 
word  and  sentence  slowly  with  a  singing  voice,  and  make 
the  others,  especially  those  who  talk  rapidly,  speak  in  the 
same  manner. 

4.  Teachers  must  at  first  speak  to  the  Stuttering  pupil  in 
the  same  slow  singing  voice. 

5.  At  the  first  lesson  in  reading  the  Stuttering  child  must 
be  made  to  sound  all  Consonants.  If,  for  instance,  it  has 
an  inclination  to  come  to  a  stand  at  the  word  "  mother,"  the 
teacher  should  try  to  accustom  the  child  to  sound  the  "  m  " 
for  a  short  while  with  closed  lips,  and  then  to  pronounce  the 
"  o,"  thus :  m — o.  The  extension  of  sound  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  the  explosive  Consonants  {p,  t,  k,  b,  d,  g);  these 
must  be  clearly  sounded,  and  the  following  Vowel  distinctly 
and  fully  pronounced. 

6.  Teachers  may  accustom  Stuttering  children  to  feel 
with  their  finger  the  vibration  of  their  vocal  chords  whilst 
they  are  speaking. 

7.  Stutterers  should  be  instructed  to  bear  two  rules  in 
mind  when  they  have  to  pronounce  words  which  begin  with 
a  Vowel,  like  "  advise,"  "  eager,"  "  oak,"  &c.  First,  they 
must  start  the  Vowel  with  a  low  voice,  and  in  a  somewhat 
deeper  tone  than  they  commonly  use,  in  order  that  the  organs 
of  speech  may  be  saved  from  over  exertion.  Secondly,  they 
must  pronounce  the  Vowel  as  if  an  "h"  stood  before  it, 
thus:  "ha — dvise,"  "hea — ger,"  "hoa — k,"  &c.  Stutterers 
should  therefore  be  made  to  practise  the  "h"  with  all 
Vowels,  first  with  a  low  voice,  and  then  with  full  tone. 

The  Vowels  must  be  practised  in  the  following  order: 
— ah,  00,  ou,  oh,  ee,  ai,  i,  oi.  The  following  exercises  are 
to  be  gone  through  with  every  Vowel : — 

Let  the  mouth  assume  the  position  for  "ah,"  and  then 
whisper  "  hah  "  without  voice  : 
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f  :::::::::::;::::::::hah::::;:^ 

{Continue  as  long  as  possible.) 

f  :::;::::::::::::::::hah:::::;^^ 
fhah 

(Very  long  and  loud.) 
[Very  long  and  loud.) 

^ah,  ah,  ah,   ah,   ah,  all^ 

{Begin  in  a  low  voice,  and  gradually  increase  the  strength  and  loudness 

of  the  "ah.") 

ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah. 

{A  series  of  short,  strong  sounds,  all  to  be  produced  in  one  breath.) 

Stutterers  have  no  difficulty  in  sounding  Consonants ; 
nevertheless  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  know  the  re- 
lative positions  of  tongue  and  lips  necessary  for  each. 
Teachers  should,  therefore,  let  the  speech  and  sounding 
exercises  be  done  before  a  mirror,  in  order  that  the  pupil 
may  see  the  position  of  the  organs  of  Articulation. 

After  the  exercises  with  "  ah/'  b,  d,  f  should  be  taken 
in  connection  with  "ah";  with  "  oo,"  p  and  t;  with  "oh," 
s  and  v;  with  "  ai,"  m  and  k;  with  "i,"  g,  z,  and  sh;  and, 
lastly,  with  "  oi,"  j,  n,  b,  r.  Every  new  Consonant,  as  it  is 
taken  up,  should  be  practised  with  the  Vowels  already  gone 
through. 

8.  Stutterers  must  let  the  stress  of  the  breath  fall,  not 
upon  the  Consonant,  but  always  upon  the  following  Vowel. 
They  must,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  "go  for"  the  Vowel, 
thus  :  "  Ba  d  society  spoils  good  manners." 

*  These  Diagrama  are  fully  explained  in  the  Second  Part. 
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9.  Stutterers  should  sound  the  first  Vowel  rather  long, 
and  go  on  to  the  next  words  without  a  pause.  (See  the 
foregoing  example.) 

10.  Stutterers  should  string  together  the  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, as  if  it  were  one  long  word. 

11.  Teachers  should  make  the  Stutterer  take  a  deep 
Inhalation  before  giving  an  answer,  and  then  make  him 
speak  slowly,  especially  at  the  start. 

12.  Stutterers  must  never  be  allowed  to  speak  when  they 
are  confused  or  wool-gathering. 

13.  If  the  Stutterer  has  a  high-pitched  voice,  he  should 
be  made  to  speak  in  a  lower  tone. 

14.  Bad  Stutterers  must  give  their  answers  first  in  a  whis- 
per, which,  however,  ought  to  be  heard  at  some  distance; 
then  a  little  louder;  and,  lastly,  in  a  loud  voice. 

15.  The  breathing  of  the  Stutterer  should  be  strengthened 
by  a  course  of  lung  gymnastics,  which  must  be  firmly  per- 
severed in. 

16.  Stutterers  should  frequently  practise  gymnastics  in 
the  open  air,  for  the  sake  of  the  lungs.  Gymnastics,  it 
should  be  remembered,  tend  to  enhance  the  will-power,  and 
to  bring  all  the  limbs  and  muscles  into  subjection  to  it. 


It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  here  the  seeming  paradox, 
that  it  is  possible  to  stutter  in  a  whisper,  whereas  Stuttering 
arises  from  inability  to  intone.  In  reality  it  is  no  paradox 
at  all.  Stuttering  actually  is  caused  by  inability  to  contract 
the  glottis,  so  that  the  breath  may  vibrate  the  vocal  chords. 
And  whatever  some  authors  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the 
glottis  does  come  into  play  in  whispering. 

As  Funke,  in  his  work  on  Physiology,  puts  it :  "  Whisper- 
ing is  the  frictional  noise  which  the  breath  produces  in 
passing  through  the  glottis  and  the  buccal  cavity." 

Most  au.thors  agree  that  Stuttering  is  a  nervous  defect. 
The  influences  which  cause  the  enervation  of  the  Kespira- 
tion  muscles  to  such  an  extent  that  speech  often  completely 
stops,  although  the  muscles  are  quite  healthy,  are  manifold, 
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and  may  be  either  organic  or  physiological.  Mental  and 
physical  conditions  play  a  most  important  part  in  Stuttering. 
Stutterers  always  speak  better  in  clear  fine  weather,  than 
in  dull  or  foggy  weather,  because  the  pleasure  of  living  is 
greater.  On  the  other  hand,  every  sort  of  indisposition,  as 
well  as  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  has  a  bad  influence.  Severe 
physical  exertion  increases  Stuttering,  and  mental  labour 
still  more  so;  the  dolce  far  niente  state  is  the  most  propitious 
for  natural,  easy  speech.  In  dull,  bad  weather  the  mind  is 
also  dull.  This  is  true  of  all  men,  whether  Stutterers  or 
not;  and  the  mood  of  the  Stutterer,  as  well  as  of  the 
healthy  man,  expresses  itself  in  his  speech. 

Stuttering  may  be  suppressed,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  the  will,  although  we  have  had  cases  where 
even  the  strongest  and  most  determined  will  was  of  no  avail. 

If  a  Stutterer's  attention  is  repeatedly  called  to  his  faulty 
Articulation,  the  Stuttering  increases  considerably.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  is  excited,  or  absorbed  in  any  occupa- 
tion, he  is  likely  to  experience  great  relief,  sometimes  even 
complete  exemption,  from  his  affection.  Hence  Stuttering 
suffers  a  considerable  abatement  when  the  patient  speaks  in 
the  dark,  or  alone ;  recites,  or  imitates  the  speech  of  another; 
or  sings,  especially  in  a  chorus.  He  speaks  best  when  he 
feels  easy  and  happy.  Even  if  he  is  asked  to  sing  before  a 
large  company,  all  hesitation  will  often  disappear,  provided 
he  has  sufficient  confidence.  Wyneken  says,  however,  that 
he,  and  others  also,  have  found  that  if  they  could  not  speak 
a  word  they  could  not  sing  it,  which  corroborates  what  we 
previously  mentioned, — viz.,  that  singing  does  not  entirely 
obviate  Stuttering.  This  authority,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  deny  that  musical  and  poetical  rhythms  have  great 
influence  upon  speech.  Shame  or  embarrassment  also  affects 
speech  in  a  very  considerable  degree;  in  fact,  that  is  the 
emotion  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  aggravates  Stuttering; 
for  almost  every  Stutterer,  when  alone,  can  speak  well 
enough,  or  else  stutters  very  slightly.  The  simple  thought 
that  he  might  possibly  stutter  makes  him  stutter. 

Of  course  other  functions  besides  speech  are  liable  to  be 
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affected  in  this  manner,  and  nervousness  may,  in  regard  to 
speech,  produce  other  results  than  Stuttering.  The  best 
and  most  fluent  orators  are  at  times  crushed  by  a  feeling 
of  impotence.  The  right  words  come  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  speaker  has  a  sensation  as  if  his  breath  were 
cut  off,  and  a  heavy  weight  were  lying  upon  his  chest ;  the 
diaphragm  will  not  work ;  the  bellows — that  is,  the  lungs — 
will  not  supply  the  necessary  air  for  producing  the  sound. 
As  Virgil  says,  Voa;  faucihus  haesit—The  voice  sticks  fast  in 
his  throat.  In  like  manner,  a  man's  walk  sometimes  becomes 
stiff  and  clumsy  when  he  imagines  that  he  is  being  watched 
and  criticised.  Many  a  one  cannot  write  well  if  overlooked; 
and  many  an  excellent  teacher  goes  through  his  duties  very 
badly  in  presence  of  his  superiors.  Incapacity  is  not  always 
the  cause  of  failure  to  pass  an  examination. 

None  of  our  organs  are  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
emotion  as  those  of  Voice  and  Speech.  An  abnormal  condi- 
tion is  easily  induced  in  both  the  heart  and  the  Respiration, 
which  govern  Voice  and  Speech  to  a  great  extent;  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  every  humour  shews  in  the  inflection  of 
the  Voice. 

A  man  of  ready  tongue  may,  on  occasion,  be  unable  to 
find  words  to  express  himself.  A  company,  which  at  one 
moment  is  all  mirth  and  laughter,  will  at  another  let  con- 
versation flag.  Varying  moods  account  for  the  variations  in 
manner.  An  accident,  or  some  horrible  occurrence,  may 
paralize  the  organs  of  Speech  for  the  moment  at  least.  A 
joyful  event,  cheerful,  animated  society,  make  the  stream  of 
words  flow  quicker. 

If  a  fluent  speaker  is  occasionally  at  a  loss  for  words  when 
embarrassed,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  a 
Stutterer  !  His  shame  and  embarrassment  are  augmented  if 
he  thinks  he  is  observed,  that  his  gi-imaces  are  remarked; 
above  all,  that  he  is  being  laughed  at.  He  would  rather  do 
anything  than  seem  ashamed,  and,  just  as  a  conjuror  tries  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  his  audience  from  the  principal  trick  by 
dint  of  all  sorts  of  movements  and  gestures,  so  the  Stutterer 
instinctively  makes  manifold  movements  with  his  head,  hands, 
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and  feet,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  speaking  from  his  Stuttering. 

The  Stutterer  is  hardest  put  to  it  when  answering  a  ques- 
tion, or  complying  with  a  request  for  information.  He 
knows  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  inquirer  is  fixed  upon 
the  answer,  and  therefore  concentrates  his  whole  attention 
upon  it,  with  disastrous  results.  Stutterers  have,  conse- 
quently, great  difficulty  with  that  word  upon  which  the 
accent  in  a  sentence  lies,  whereas  they  can  easily  articulate 
unimportant  words. 

Wyneken  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Stutterer's 
command  over  the  Muscles  of  Speech  is  crippled  more  or  less 
by  what  he  calls  a  doubt.  However  boldly  he  may  attack 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  fear  of  failure  is  always  present 
to  him.  The  Muscles  of  Respiration,  Voice,  and  Articula- 
tion are  pulled  one  way  by  his  will,  the  other  way  by 
"  doubt,"  and  do  not  therefore  fulfil  their  functions  with  the 
aplomb  necessaire;  the  result  is  Stuttering.  So  a  man  about 
to  take  a  leap  distrusts  himself,  yet  cannot  stop,  and  in- 
evitably comes  a  cropper. 


The  different  muscles  must  act  in  accord  with  one  another. 
Human  speech  is  the  joint  product  of  several  organs.  Three 
physical  apparatus  must  work  in  concord, — namely,  Lungs, 
Larynx,  and  Mouth,  with  the  tongue.  These  parts  of  the 
body,  in  their  combination,  may  be  compared  with  a  har- 
monium. The  bellows  are  the  lungs,  the  reeds  are  the 
larynx,  and  the  keys  are  the  organs  of  articulation  (lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  and  palate).*  The  player  on  a  harmonium 
may  finger  the  keys,  but  he  will  not  bring  forth  a  tone  if  the 
bellows  are  not  worked.  Again,  he  may  work  the  bellows  as 
much  as  he  likes,  no  tone  will  be  produced  if  the  keys  are 
not  pressed  down,  and  it  will  be  useless  to  finger  the  keys  or 
blow  the  bellows  if  the  stops  are  not  pulled  out,  so  that  the 
reeds  may  vibrate  and  thus  produce  the  tone.  So  with  our 
*  Albert  Gutzmann,  Das  Stottern,  Part  I.,  page  12. 
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Speech  apparatus,  if  the  Lungs  do  not  supply  the  necessary 
air,  Speech  is  an  impossibility,  even  if  the  organs  of  Articula- 
tion are  in  working  order.  Abundant  breath  will  not  pro- 
duce speech  if  the  articulation  be  faulty;  and,  again,  lungs 
and  organs  of  articulation  working  together  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  vocal  chords  do  not  contract  and  expand  nor- 
mally. But  all  this  complicated  association  of  movements 
would  not  produce  a  logical  speech  without  the  aid  of  a 
thinking  mind. 

If  one  of  these  four  factors — namely,  Mind,  Lungs, 
Ligaments,  and  Articulation — do  not  act  when  called  upon 
to  do  its  duty,  faulty  Speech  will  be  the  result. 

In  order  to  have  the  bellows — that  is,  the  lungs,  and 
through  them  the  air  supply — in  working  order,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  remove  all  hindrances  to  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs.  Close  a  pair  of  bellows  and  you  cannot  blow  with 
them.    As  no  air  has  entered,  none  can  come  out. 

Some  people  have  a  notion  that  it  is  injurious  to  wear 
braces,  and  use  belts  instead.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for 
any  constriction  of  the  waist  hampers  respiration,  and  should 
be  avoided.  Properly  constructed  braces  should  be  worn,  as 
belts  tightened  to  anything  like  the  extent  necessary  for 
upholding  garments  are  extremely  objectionable.*  A  like 
objection  applies  to  stays  and  corsets.  Ladies  will  never 
admit  that  they  wear  tight  stays.  "I  can  put  my  whole 
hand  inside,"  is  the  usual  reply.  This  is  generally  quite 
true;  for,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Roth  says,  "By  drawing  in  the 
abdominal  muscles  which  act  upon  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  ribs,  by  raising  the  diaphragm,  and  by  slightly  in- 
clining the  body  forward,  the  girth  of  the  trunk  can  be  still 
further  diminished.  The  real  test  is  to  have  the  stays 
opened,  and  all  other  constricting  bands  loosened,  and  to 
request  the  patient  to  breathe  deeply  and  slowly  a  few  times 
with  the  arms  directed  upwards,  if  necessary,  and  then  to 
ask  her  to  fasten  the  outer  dress  alone  while  holding  the 
body  as  erect  as  possible.  It  is  generally  impossible  to 
bring  the  dress  together  after  such  an  experiment,  because 
*  Lennox  Brown  and  Emil  Behnke,  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech, 
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the  chest,  having  at  last  a  chance  of  freedom,  has  expanded 
a  little,  and  refuses  to  be  put  back  into  its  narrow  prison. 
This  pressing  inward  of  the  ribs,  which  become  in  time 
permanently  deformed,  necessarily  causes  a  very  great 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities. 
One  very  serious  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  bases  or  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs  do  not  perform  their  functions  properly, 
for  there  the  chest  walls  can  hardly  move  at  all  during 
respiration,  in  addition  to  their  volume  being  much  dim- 
inished ;  the  upper  halves  of  the  lungs  have,  consequently, 
to  do  more  than  their  proper  share  of  work." 


Fig  1. 


Natural  Position  of  Organs  in 
Unconfined  Chest. 
{Adapted  from  Both.) 


Fig  2. 


Distorted  Positions  of  Organs  in 
Body  Deformed  by  Stays. 
(Adapted  from  Roth.) 


If  the  waist,  and,  consequently,  the  lungs  also,  are 
squeezed  together,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
lungs  lose  their  capacity,  and  can  no  longer  perform  the 
full  task  which  is  allotted  to  them.  The  extent  of  injury 
caused  by  too  tight  fitting  stays  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  taken  from  Lennox  Brown  and  Emil  Behnke's 
Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  page  97  : — "  A  young  lady  who,  by 
her  height,  according  to  Hutchinson's  Tables  {Medico- 
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Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxix.,  London,  1846),  should 
breathe  145  cubic  inches,  was  able,  with  difficulty,  to  exhale 
100;  but,  on  removal  of  her  stays,  at  once  and  with  ease 
blew  140  cubic  inches  into  the  spirometer.  Another  lady, 
less  than  five  feet  high,  should  have  breathed  about  120 
cubic  inches.  Before  the  removal  of  her  corsets  she  man- 
aged, after  several  violent  efforts,  to  breathe  75  inches  only; 
but  afterwards,  at  the  first  attempt,  she  breathed  118  inches. 
She  discontinued  the  use  of  these  stays,  and  took  to  others 
without  whalebone  and  steel,  and  continued  to  maintain  this 
gain  in  her  chest  expansion." 

We  now  add  two  other  cases,  illustrative  of  the  fuller 
lung  capacity  in  young  ladies  who  do  not  wear  corsets. 

The  first  lady  should,  by  her  height  and  age  (twenty-six), 
have  a  mean  breathing  capacity  of  148  cubic  inches.  Her 
actual  breathing  power  is  156,  or  8  cubic  inches  above  her 
mean.  She  was  forced,  when  a  child,  to  wear  closely  fitting 
corsets,  but  discontinued  them  when  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  has  never  since  resumed  them. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  child  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  having  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  consump- 
tion. The  parents,  recognising  the  necessity  for  hygienic 
care,  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  form  of  dress  which 
would  impede  the  full  and  healthy  development  of  the  vital 
organs.  Her  mean  breathing  power,  if  she  were  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  instead  of  being  under  thirteen,  should  be  118 
cubic  inches ;  but  her  actual  lung  capacity  is  even  now  1 30, 
or  12  cubic  inches  above  her  mean.  Humanly  speaking, 
her  parents  have,  by  their  care  in  rearing  this  delicate  girl, 
preserved  her  from  that  dire  scourge  of  two-thirds  of  our 
race — "  consumption." 

Inhalation  expands  the  lungs  in  three  different  ways : — 

1.  By  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  The  abdomen  is 
thus  pushed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  chest  walls  are  gradually 
dilated  from  below  upwards,  but  the  shoulders  remain  un- 
moved. This  method  of  chest  expansion  is  known  as 
diaphragmatic  or  abdominal  breathing. 

2.  By  lateral  extension  of  the  ribs — i.  e.,  in  circumference. 
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In  this  method,  also,  the  shoulders  remain  unmoved.  This 
is  called  the  rib  or  costal-type. 

3.  By  raising  the  shoulders  with  the  collar-bones,  the 
shoulder-blades,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  This  is 
collar-bone  or  scapular  bi'eathing. 

The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  Inhalation  presents  some 
peculiarities  in  different  persons.  In  young  children  it  is 
effected  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm,  which,  being  highly 
arched  in  exhalation,  becomes  flatter  as  it  contracts,  and, 
descending,  presses  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes 
forward  the  front  walls  of  the  abdomen  (abdominal  type). 
In  adults,  together  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  pushing  forward  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the 
chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement 
in  inhalation  (abdominal  in  connection  with  costal-type). 
In  women  the  movement  is  less  extensive  in  the  lower,  and 
more  so  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest — costal  breathing.* 

In  another  part  of  Voice,  Speech,  and  Song,  an  anecdote  is 
given  which  is  said  to  have  the  recommendation  of  being 
quite  true,  and  which  illustrates  this  curious  difference  of 
breathing  in  men  and  women  in  a  peculiar  manner  : — "  Some 
time  ago  a  troupe  of  Female  Minstrels,  calling  themselves 
*  The  American  Amazons,'  made  a  tour  in  this  country. 
Their  faces  were  blackened  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and 
they  were  in  male  attire,  wearing  tight-fitting  garments  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  Two  friends,  both  medical  men,  went  to 
hear  them,  when  Dr.  A.  remarked  that  two  of  the  per- 
formers were  men.  Dr.  B.  did  not  see  it  even  when  the 
individuals  were  pointed  out  to  him,  and  asked  his  friend 
for  the  reason  of  his  opinion.  '  Why,'  said  Dr.  A.,  •  I  see  it 
by  their  abdominal  breathing.'  And  sure  enough  Dr.  B. 
now  saw  it  too,  and  there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  for  in  the 
two  suspected  individuals  the  abdomen  was  evidently  moving 
m  respiration,  while  in  all  the  others  no  movement  was  per- 
ceptible excepting  that  of  the  chest." 

The  difference  in  the  respective  methods  of  Eespiration 
of  men  and  women  is  aggravated  by  the  tight-fitting  stays 
*  W.  Morrant  Baker,  Physiology,  page  233. 
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of  women,  which  are  worn  from  childhood.  Just  at  the 
period  of  the  principal  development  of  the  frame,— that  is, 
from  thirteen  years  of  age, — they  are  tightened  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner,  in  order  to  produce  the  desiderated,  but  noxious 
wasp-like  waist.  The  tight-laced  corset  prevents  the  abdo- 
men from  expanding. 

Tlte  Criterion  of  correct  Inhalation  is  an  increase  of  size  of 
the  Abdomen,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Chest.  Whoever 
draivs  in  the  Abdomen,  and  raises  the  upper  part  of  the  Chest 
in  the  act  of filling  his  lungs,  breathes  wrongly* 

We  have  pointed  out  several  times  that  sufficient  air  is 
the  first  requirement  for  good  speech ;  and  as  it  is  especially- 
air  that  Stutterers  require,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
breathing  freely  should  be  removed.  Ladies  with  an  im- 
pediment of  speech  must  give  up  tight  stays,  at  least  till 
they  are  entirely  free  from  faulty  speaking,  and  belts  should 
be  discarded  once  for  all. 

We  may  cite  here  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
abandonment  of  tight-fitting  corsets,  and  one  which  may  per- 
haps have  influence  with  our  lady  sufferers,  and  it  is  that 
their  use  tends  to  produce  obesity.  In  a  letter  headed 
"  Stays  and  Fat,"  which  appeared  in  Knowledge,  Mr.  Mathew 
Williams  wrote  : — "  There  is  one  horror  which  no  lady  can 
bear  to  contemplate, — namely,  fat.  What  is  fat?  It  is  an 
accumulation  of  unburnt  body-fuel.  How  can  we  get  rid 
of  it  when  accumulated  in  excess  ?  Simply  by  burning  it 
away — this  burning  being  done  by  means  of  the  oxygen 
inhaled  by  the  lungs.  If,  as  Mr.  Lennox  Brown  has  shewn, 
a  lady  with  normal  lung  capacity  of  125  cubic  inches  re- 
duces this  to  78  cubic  inches  by  means  of  her  stays,  and 
attains  118  cubic  inches  all  at  once  on  leaving  them  off,  it  is 
certain  that  her  prospects  of  becoming  fat  and  flabby,  as 
she  advances  towards  middle  age,  ai'e  greatly  increased  by- 
tight  lacing  and  the  consequent  suppression  of  natural 
respiration." 

*  Lennox  Brown  and  Emil  Belinke,  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  become  perfect  in  anything,  it  is 
necessary  to  practise — "Practice  makes  Perfect"  is  our 
motto.  Now,  what  is  practice  ?  Du  Bois-Reymond,*  in  an 
able  lecture  on  "Practice,"  said,— "  The  word  'practice' 
generally  means  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  more  or  less 
complicated  movement  of  the  body  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  mind,  or  of  a  movement  of  mind  alone,  in  order  that 
it  (the  movement)  may  succeed  better.  Exercises  of  the 
body  are  not  only  gymnastics  of  the  muscles,  but  also  of  the 
nerves — [which  it  is  important  to  note,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies 
the  method  we  advocate].  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  muscle,  in  its  normal  condition,  punctually  obeys 
the  nerve,  and  that  its  contraction  at  any  moment  is  regu- 
lated by  the  condition  of  the  nerve  in  an  immediately 
preceding  moment.  Now,  as  the  nerves  themselves  only 
transmit  impulses  coming  from  the  motory  ganglia,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  real  mechanism  of  the  complicated  move- 
ments has  its  seat  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
therefore  that  practising  such  movements  is,  in  the  main, 
nothing  else  than  exercising  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
This  latter  has  the  invaluable  property  that  sequences  of 
movements,  which  have  gone  through  it  frequently,  easily 
return  in  the  same  order,  also  increasing  and  diminishing  or 

entwined,  as  soon  as  an  impulse  of  will  demands  it  " 

We  may  also  add  what  he  said  on  Exercises  for  suppressing 
involuntary  movements,  &c.  "The  best  book  which  has 
been  written  about  the  Science  of  Movements,  is  that  by 
J ohannes  Miiller.  f  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Handbuch 
der  Physiologie,  he  already  recognised,  but  did  not  accentuate 
sufficiently,  the  double  nature  of  exercises  of  the  body. 
However,  he  first  makes,  we  think,  a  remark  which  strikingly 
affirms  the  truth  of  our  assertion, — namely,  that  perfection 
in  bodily  exercises  consists  in  the  removing  of  impracticable, 

Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Berlin  Univer- 
sity, and  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art ;  born  7th 
November,  1818,  at  Berlin. 

t  Johannes  Muller,  born  14th  July,  1801,  at  Coblenz;  died  28th  April, 
1858,  at  Berlin. 
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involuntary  accompanying  movements,  as  well  as  in  profici- 
ency in  the  necessary  movements.  Take  the  example  of  a 
healthy,  strong  boy  who  climbs  up  a  ladder  with  his  hands 
for  the  first  time.  Although  it  is  of  no  use  to  him,  he 
struggles  with  his  legs  at  every  new  grasp  with  his  hands. 
After  a  few  weeks'  practice  he  holds  his  legs  quite  straight 
and  closed.  In  the  suppression  of  movements,  although 
unknown  to  us,  lies  the  secret  of  the  pleasing  appearance 
of  a  well-drilled  soldier,  of  a  good  gymnast,  or  even  of  % 
gentlemen;  and  Chorea  begins  when  they  are  unfettered. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stoppage  of 
involuntary  movements ;  it  is,  however,  evident,  that  when 
the  muscles  remain  quiet  in  consequence  of  exercises,  the- 
fruit  of  these  exercises  was  not  to  invigorate  them." 

These  quotations  from  so  high  an  authority  suggest  to  us 
how  we  ought  to  look  upon  our  task,  which  consists,  almost 
exclusively,  of  exercises.  The  speech  of  every  single  indi- 
vidual depends  on  his  manner  and  the  development  of  his 
Organs  of  Voice  and  Speech.  If  he  desires  to  attain  the 
highest  possible  accomplishment,  or  even  only  an  ordinary 
level  of  excellence,  the  exercises  must  be  neither  incomplete 
nor  one-sided;  for  the  association  of  the  different  motions 
necessary  for  speech  is  strengthened  chiefly  by  practice,, 
repetition,  and  custom  (Steinthal)  ;  it  may  also  be  weakened, 
or  even  destroyed,  by  want  of  practice  or  bad  habit.  In  the 
last  case  we  have  to  face  a  disturbance  in  speech,  accom- 
panied by  an  excessive  number  of  involuntary  movements, 
which  are  not  only  aimless,  but  also  ugly.  In  the  treatment 
of  Stutterers,  the  suppression  of  these  accompanying  movements, 
and  the  weaning  from  them,  is  no  less  the  aim  of  the  exercises- 
than  the  making  easy  of  movements  necessary  for  speech. 

We  all  know  that  memory  can  be  strengthened  by  prac- 
tice, by  learning  poetry,  &c.  Memory  will  be  strengthened 
in  regard  to  speech  if  the  thoughts  are  expressed  clearly  and 
orderly,  and  if  correctness  of  expression  is  aimed  at.  Con- 
fused, ill-arranged  talk  weakens  memory.  The  memoiy  for 
spoken  words  may  be  strengthened  immensely  by  frequent 
reading  aloud,  and  by  repeating  good  phrases  and  sentences. 
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It  is  well  known  that  great  parliamentary  orators  have  learnt 
their  ax't  by  memorising  speeches  of  their  predecessors,  and 
delivering  them  before  an  improvised  audience.* 


So  far  of  the  Causes  and  Symptoms  of  Stuttering.  Before- 
entering  on  Treatment,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  what 
was  said  about  the  characteristics  of  Stutterers,  and  about 
the  Cure  of  the  ailment,  by  our  late  friend  Herm.  Klencke, 
with  whose  Institution  we  were  connected  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  wrote  : — "  Our  experience  of  Stutterers  is,  that 
they  are  nervous,  timid,  and  suspicious,  and  that  they  must 
know  another  intimately  before  they  trust  him.  Once  they 
have  acquired  confidence  in  their  instructor  they  soon  lose 
all  embarrassment,  their  spirits  rise,  and  so  they  attain  that 
mental  condition  which,  in  our  experience,  is  indispensable 
for  the  cure,  and  without  which  all  gymnastic  exercises  are 
useless.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Stutterers  are  inclined  to 
be  distrustful  and  sceptical,  because  all  manner  of  people, 
such  as  elocutionists,  actors,  &c.,  and — we  must  confess  it  with 
shame — even  physicians,  have  professed  to  cure  Stuttering ; 
travel  from  town  to  town,  advertise  widely,  see  the  patient 
two  or  three  times  perhaps,  and  give  him  a  ridiculous  remedy 
in  exchange  for  much  money." 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  overcome  Stuttering  if  nothing 
but  Gymnastics  of  the  Physical  Organs  were  required;  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  drill  the  refractory  Organs  and 
Muscles,  and  pay  some  medical  attention  to  the  nervous 
system.  But  any  one  who  has  observed  Stutterers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  instructor,  soon  discovers  that  he  has  to 
do  with  a  mental  shortcoming  as  well  as  a  physical  ailment. 
The  Stutterer  does  not  think  clearly;  ideas  do  not  become 
associated  in  his  mind  in  a  normal  way;  he  is  either  seem- 
ingly dense,  frivolous,  or  dreamy.  This  is  not  only  the  case 
with  children,  but  with  grown-up  persons  as  well.  Most 
Stutterers  are,  consequently,  inclined  to  be  lazy,  and  to  resist, 
more  or  less  passively,  any  attempt  to  impose  a  methodic 
*  Gutzmann,  Das  Stottern,  page  15. 
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treatment  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  rush  at  any 
"  cure  "  that  seems  to  be  less  troublesome,  and  to  promise 
speedier  results. 

Whoever  undertakes  the  cure  of  Stuttering  must  thor- 
oughly understand,  and  be  prepared  to  cope  with,  this 
characteristic  of  the  patient.  Although  we  impress  upon  all 
our  patients  (as  well  as  their  parents  or  relations)  the  para- 
mount importance  of  their  co-operation  with  the  instructor, 
and  although  they  always  promise  to  give  every  help,  still 
they  generally  cherish  the  belief  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  instructions  they  receive  in  a  mechanical, 
passive  kind  of  way,  and  that  no  special  exertion  on  their 
part  is  called  for.  Stutterers  like  the  comfortable,  easy- 
going kind  of  life  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at 
home,  and  expect  their  instructor  or  physician  to  do  every- 
thing for  them.  Now,  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  cure  than  mere  mechanical  obedience, 
and  a  passive,  inert  submission  to  the  didactic  part  of  the 
treatment.  If  it  is  in  such  a  halfrhearted  manner  that  the 
Stutterer  carries  out  the  instructions  given  him,  all  his  time 
and  trouble  will  be  in  vain. 

It  is  quite  a  new  thing  for  him  to  be  called  upon  to  lend 
active  help  to  the  "  working  out "  of  his  "  salvation."  He  is 
somewhat  rudely  awakened  from  his  dream  of  being  easily 
cured  by  others.  He  is  no  longer  indulged ;  he  is  made  to 
speak,  and  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  speaking ;  he  is  taken 
out  of  his  solitary  mooning,  and  put  to  exercises  and  practice 
in  thinking.  All  this  suits  ill  with  his  disposition  and 
former  habits.  In  his  parents'  house  he  was  secluded  from 
miscellaneous  company,  treated  with  forbearance,  and  quietly 
pitied ;  his  lazy  dreaming  and  lassitude  were  overlooked,  and 
his  manner  of  speech  was  looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  his  affliction. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  boy  takes  ill  with  his  sudden 
transference  into  an  institution  where  he  is  called  upon  to 
practise  mental  and  physical  exercises,  always  to  be  on  his 
guard,  to  do  certain  things  at  fixed  hours,  where  he  is  neither 
allowed  to  stutter  nor  to  make  signs,  where  he  is  told  always 
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to  be  prepared  to  be  addressed,  and  is  to  give  a  well-uttered 
answer.  He  thinks  that  all  this  strictness  is  misplaced,  and 
that  he  is  badly  used  in  not  receiving  the  same  indulgence 
as  he  had  in  his  parents'  house ;  he  longs  to  get  away  from 
the  institution,  gets  disgusted,  writes  home  complaining,  and 
makes  common  cause  in  disaffection  with  other  patients  who 
are  at  the  same  stage. 

Grown-up  persons  in  our  Institution  behaved  differently. 
They  were,  of  course,  more  reasonable,  and  able  to  appreciate 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  treatment.  But  all  the  adults 
we  had  in  our  house  as  patients  had  one  characteristic, — 
namely,  distrust  or  suspicion  more  or  less  dissembled.  As 
soon  as  we  had  gained  their  confidence,  however,  they 
frankly  confessed  the  reason.  Of  the  patients  who  entered 
our  institution  there  was  hardly  one  who  had  not  had  the 
saddest  experience  of  itinerant  or  of  advertising  Professors 
of  Stuttering,  medical  quacks,  and  others.  One  was  treated 
by  correspondence,  and  had  to  pay  a  guinea  for  every  letter 
of  advice;  another  had  received  from  an  M.D.  a  mixture 
wherewith  to  rinse  his  mouth,  and  paid  six  shillings  for  it, 
and  a  guinea  for  consultation ;  a  third  pulled  out  a  costly 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  he  had  carried  in  his  mouth  for 
years,  without  deriving  the  slightest  benefit;  a  fourth 
shewed  us  a  bundle  of  receipts  from  celebrated  and  other 
doctors,  who  all  assured  him  that  Stuttering  was  a  consti- 
tutional pathological  disorder  of  the  Organism. 

Many  adult  Stutterers  are  as  scantily  endowed  with 
perseverance  as  children.  They  begin  enthusiastically,  ap- 
preciating to  the  full  the  mental  and  physical  benefits  which 
rational  treatment  confers  upon  them.  But  when  they  dis- 
cover that  the  cure  involves  constant,  methodical  practice  of 
stated  exercises,  under  the  firm  guidance  of  a  physician  or 
instructor,  they  lose  patience,  resent  dictation,  and  fancy 
that  they  can  stand  alone.  If,  under  the  influence  of  this 
feeling,  they  leave  the  Institution,  they  generally  come  back 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks— and,  needless  to  say,  Stutter- 
ing worse  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
How  Ought  Stutteking  to  be  Cured? 

(After  Eerm.  Klenche.) 

Although  there  are  several  possible  causes  of  Stuttering^ 
there  is  one  that  is,  in  mathematical  language,  a  "constant" 
Stuttering,  always  arising  from  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
Organ  of  Respiration.  To  discover  the  proper  hne  of  treat- 
ment is,  in  general,  a  very  simple  matter.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  the  symptoms  closely,  and  to  find  out 
wherein  the  patient's  Organs  of  Speech  and  mental  condi- 
tion differ  from  the  normal.  We  intend  to  again  proceed 
altogether  empirically,  as  all  theorizing  is  of  little  or  no  use. 

The  first  thing  which  becomes  noticeable  in  the  Stutterer 
is  the  weakness  of  his  Respiratory  Functions.  Stutterers  do 
not  understand  how  to  breathe,  or  how  to  use  up  the  Breath 
for  Speech.  If  the}'  are  asked  to  take  a  deep,  powerful 
Inhalation,  and  to  exhale  audibly,  they  forcibly  draw  some 
air  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  in  a  helpless,  awkward 
way,  but  cannot  keep  it  in  very  long,  as  the  weak  muscles 
cannot  stand  the  expansion  and  contraction,  and  let  the  air 
escape  quickly.  If  one  asks  for  a  deeper  Inhalation,  they 
raise  the  shoulders,  try  to  expand  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  are  still  less  able  to  keep  in  the  breath.  There 
is  no  movement  of  the  lower  ribs;  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  does  not  expand,  nor  does  the  diaphragm  sink;  it  is 
no  use  telling  them  to  go  througli  these  motions;  they  simply 
proceed  to  expand  the  abdomen,  or  make  various  strange 
contortions  of  the  body.  Usually  Stutterers  inhale  their 
modicum  of  air  through  the  nose,  and  prefer  to  let  it  escape 
again  by  the  nose;  but  if  we  ask  them  to  take  a  deep  breath 
with  wide-open  mouth,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so, 
and  cough  and  shut  the  mouth  again.  So,  in  exhaling,  a 
strong  audible  ejection  of  air  is  possible  for  them  only  under 
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compulsion;  and  even  then  it  is  a  very  weak  and  unsatisfac- 
tory performance,  and  they  are  generally  exhausted  at  the 
third  effort.    They  often  feel  a  certain  oppression  of  the 
chest,  due  to  the  unaccustomed  exertion,  and  giddiness  fol- 
lowing upon  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  shrunken  tissues 
of  the  lungs.    So  they  raise  objections  if  a  continuance  of 
the  deep  breathing  is  required.    They  complain  of  compres- 
sion and  pain,  and  declare  that  their  chests  are  too  weak  to 
bear  such  exertions.    We  find  it  best  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  this  objection.     Some  Stutterers,  of  course, 
have  weak  chests;   but,  as  a  rule,  they  only  think  their 
chests  are  weak  because  they  breathe  with  difficulty  and 
discomfort.     We  have  known  them  to  run  away  from  us 
after  a  couple  of  days'  discipline,  and  come  back  in  a  little, 
after  trying  medicines  and  gentler  treatment  in  vain.  We 
remember,  in  particular,  the  case  of  a  young  muscular 
Tyrolean  who  went  about  with  his  chest  quite  collapsed, 
and  when  breathing  whistled  as  if  he  was  half -strangled. 
When  bidden  inhale  and  exhale  deeply  and  forcibly,  and 
expand  the  lower  ribs,  he  complained  of  a  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion.    He  could  not  speak,  as  his  stuttering  was  too 
violent;  but  he  refused  to  do  anything  for  himself,  and 
threatened  to  leave  the  Institution,  as  his  chest  was  too 
delicate  to  bear  such  exertions.     He  was,  by  suasion  and 
gentle  ridicule,  induced  to  remain.    He  forced  himself  to 
breathe  in  tempo  with  the  others;  the  previously  unused 
muscles  were  called  into  action,  the  chest  was  expanded 
and  became  elastic,  the  patient  accustomed  himself  to  take 
deeper  breaths,  and  very  soon  had  to  have  his  waistcoat  let 
out!    Our  invariable  experience  is  that  the  Stutterer's  so- 
called  "  weak  chest "  speedily  becomes  strong  in  the  Insti- 
tution.   Even  those  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  and  phthisis, 
while  they  must,  of  course,  practise  the  more  powerful 
Respirations  with  special  care,  remarkably  soon  lose  the 
feeling  of  painful  exhaustion  if  they  submit  to  a  course  of 
methodical  gymnastics  of  the  movements  of  breathing;  pain 
ultimately  disappears  altogether,  and  their  breathing  be- 
comes stronger  and  stronger. 
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As  no  Stutterer  can  either  inhale  deeply,  or  exhale  with 
force,  improvement  in  Breathing  is  always  the  first  indica- 
tion of  progress  in  the  Cure.  If  a  Stutterer,  on  being  ad- 
mitted, is  not  able  to  inhale  deeply,  or  to  expel  the  air  with 
force  once,  he  soon  learns  to  do  so  three,  four,  or  six  times  in 
succession,  soon  a  hundred,  and  even  six  hundred  times,  with- 
out exhaustion,  pain,  congestion,  or  giddiness.  If  once  the 
Bellows  of  the  Voice  Organs  have  thus  been  regulated,  at- 
tention may  be  given  to  the  Sounding  Instrument  itself.  If 
the  latter  were  to  be  taken  up,  as  is  usual,  and  the  former 
neglected,  it  would  be  like  trying  to  tune  an  organ  without 
bellows  or  air  supply. 

The  exercises  in  Breathing  must  be  performed  according 
to  strict  rule ;  there  must  be  nothing  haphazard  about  the 
process.  We  take  the  new  arrivals  by  themselves ;  make 
them  inhale  through  the  mouth,  expand  the  lower  ribs,  and 
in  general  the  lower  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  breathe  visibly 
with  the  Diaphragm. 

They  are  kept  separate  so  long  as  they  find  difficulty  in 
doing  this,  so  long  as  they  become  exhausted  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  breath,  and  complain  of  compression,  pain,  or  giddi- 
ness ;  so  long  as  they  shew  a  tendency  to  yawn  much — a 
sign  that  a  kind  of  cramp  is  affecting  the  Nerves  of  Respira- 
tion.   In  training  we  employ  a  baton,  which  the  pupil  has  to 
watch.    As  it  is  gradually  raised,  he  must  slowly  inhale; 
while  it  is  at  rest  he  must  hold  his  breath,  and  as  it  falls  he 
must  exhale  in  tempo,  so  to  speak.    We  always  begin  with 
quick  exhalation,  as  that  comes  easiest  to  the  Stutterer ;  the 
force  of  the  exhalation  is  increased  by  degrees.  Inhalation 
should  at  first  be  very  slow.    The  hardest  task  that  is  set  to 
the  pupil  is  slow  exhalation,  after  the  breath  has  been  kept 
in  as  long  as  possible.    But  all  the  first  exercises  in  Respira- 
tion are  hard,  tedious,  and  exhausting.     The  Stutterer 
cannot  inhale  deeply,  the  lower  ribs  and  the  diaphragm  do 
not  act,  he  becomes  pale  or  red,  craves  rest,  and  possibly 
yawns  and  becomes  giddy.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  usually 
long  enough  for  an  initial  lesson.    The  first  Inhalations  are, 
of  course,  always  very  imperfect.    Instead  of  inhaling  air, 
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the  majority,  when  they  are  asked  to  increase  the  small 
quantity  which  they  are  accustomed  to  take  into  the  upper 
lungs,  make  contortions,  elongate  the  body,  thorax,  and 
neck,  or  try  to  exhale  by  stealth,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
inhale  a  little  more.  This  subterfuge  must  be  specially 
watched.  We  increase  the  quantity  inhaled  gradually, 
moving  the  baton  always  a  little  higher,  and  stopping  when 
we  see  that  the  thorax  is  not  being  expanded  any  more, 
but  only  elongated  for  a  yawn.  A  marked  improvement  is 
apparent  at  every  lesson,  in  spite  of  the  passive  opposition 
which  is  generally  offered. 

There  is  nothing  the  Stutterer  finds  more  difficult  than  to- 
keep  air  in  the  lungs  for  awhile,  and  then  let  it  out  slowly. 
Used,  as  he  has  been,  to  draw  very  short  breaths,  when  he 
inhales  any  considerable  quantity  of  air  it  tends  to  escape 
involuntarily — the  contracted  muscles  of  the  thorax  acting 
convulsively.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  slow,, 
measured  exhalation. 

In  order  to  speak  a  sentence  breath  in  sufficient  quantity 
must  be  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  allowed  to  flow  out  gradu- 
ally as  required  for  the  successive  words  ;  this  the  Stutterer 
cannot  understand.  He  wants  to  speak  straight  away  without 
a  thought  of  taking  breath ;  or  if  he  does  spasmodically  take 
a  short  breath,  he  empties  his  lungs  before  he  begins  to 
articulate.  He  is  now  trying  to  speak  without  breath,  and 
is  in  danger  of  suffocation  till  he  relieves  himself  by  a  short, 
forcible  inhalation.  This  is  the  physical  aspect  of  Stutter- 
ing ;  it  is  an  endeavour  to  speak  without  letting  air  into  the 
Bellows  of  the  Voice  Organ. 

Manifestly  the  very  first  thing  the  Stutterer  has  to  do  is 
to  acquire  control  over  his  breathing.  He  must  learn  to 
retain  it  in  the  lungs,  and  to  let  it  out  gradually  and  evenly, 
with  breaks.    The  first  exercises  therefore  are, — 

1.  Inhaling  gi'adually  increasing  quantities  of  air,  at  the 
same  time  expanding  the  lower  part  of  the  Thorax  and  de- 
pressing the  Diaphragm ;  first  slowly  and  deliberately,  then 
quickly  and  forcibly. 

2.  Quick  powerful  exhalation. 
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3.  Retaining  the  air  inhaled  for  a  length  of  time,  to  be 
extended  by  degrees. 

4.  Slow,  measured  exhalation,  even  with  breaks  and  stop- 
pages, indicated  by  the  Instructor's  baton. 

5.  Respiration,  both  fast  and  slow,  regulated  by  baton. 

6.  Drawing  one  breath  after  another  without  break,  till 
the  total  reaches  a  hundred  or  more. 

It  is  only  at  the  fourth  grade  of  these  Respiration  Exercises 
that  we  allow  the  Stutterer  to  take  the  baton  into  his  own 
hand,  and  guide  his  breathing  by  it.  Stutterers  have  rarely 
any  sense  of  tempo  whatever ;  when  they  are  first  permitted 
to  wield  the  baton,  its  motions  usually  follow  the  breathing, 
instead  of  vice  versa.  Very  soon  we  associate  beginners  with 
others,  and  the  more  advanced  ones  give  the  tempo,  and  shew 
a  good  example  in  breathing  to  the  rest.  These  Respiration 
Exercises  are  continued  daily  under  our  supervision  till  the 
pupils  are  dismissed.  It  is  unwise  ever  to  leave  them  to 
their  own  devices. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  these  Respiration  Gymnastics 
affect  the  whole  individual,  and  especially  the  organs  more 
immediately  concerned.  It  seems  as  if  the  development  of 
the  inert  muscles  of  the  thorax,  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
pressed chest,  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  accelerated 
circulation  of  the  blood,  combined  to  remove  a  load  of  pres- 
sure from  the  heart  and  brain.  The  patients  become  cheerful, 
gain  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  try  to  speak,  albeit 
they  have  only  learnt  to  regulate  their  breathing,  and  have 
still  to  acquire  the  capacity  to  articulate,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
tendency  to  hurry.  Their  courage  generally  sinks  when  they 
discover  that,  in  spite  of  their  regular  breathing  exercises,  they 
<;annot  yet  speak  fluently.  More  exercises  have  to  be  faced. 
At  this  juncture  the  novices  should  be  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Moreover,  though  not 
cured,  they  have  really  made  most  important  progress.  They 
should  now  be  able  to  take  several  hundred  deep  and  measured 
inhalations  without  being  tempted  to  yawn,  and  should  have 
lost  altogether  the  nervous  sympathetic  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  face  and  neck  which  disfigured  them  before. 
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Stuttering,  even  when  accompanied  by  definite  nervous 
complications,  can  be  very  much  mitigated  by  the  exercising 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  alone.  Many  a  patient  with  a 
so-called  weak  chest,  recommended  to  our  special  care  by 
friends  and  family  doctors,  has  become  ashamed  to  plead 
debility.  Youths  who  squeaked  like  mice  when  they  came 
to  us,  have  learned  to  roar  like  bulls,  astonishing  their 
friends  not  a  little,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occasionally  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood  when  they  thought 
fit  to  shew  off  their  new  powers  of  chest  and  throat. 

Development  of  the  voice  and,  co-ordinately,  of  the 
speech,  comes  next. 

When  we  ask  a  Stutterer,  on  arrival  at  the  Institution, 
to  sound  the  vowel  "  ah "  as  loudly  and  as  long  as  he  can, 
he  nearly  always  brings  out  an  indistinct,  weak,  hoarse  or 
tremulous  tone,  which,  soon  after  the  first  forcible  intona- 
tion, loses  itself  in  a  whine,  or  is' choked  off  altogether.  If, 
however,  the  Stutterer  has  commenced  the  Breathing  Gym- 
nastics, and  has  reached  the  Fourth  Stage  (see  page  48), 
he  emits  the  vowels  with  a  full,  prolonged  tone. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  Stutterer  can  sing  and  recite  with- 
out Stuttering.  That  is  true.  But  how  does  he  sing  or 
recite  ?  With  a  voice  which  either  threatens  to  collapse 
every  moment,  or  is  toneless,  hoarse,  and  loud ;  or  else  very 
thin,  shaky,  and  unpleasant.  The  so-called  singing  of 
several  of  our  Boarders  might  almost  have  been  called 
roaring.  In  the  same  way  the  recitation  of  Stutterers, 
which  we  have  ovei'heard  often  enough,  lacks  expression, 
and  has  absolutely  no  rhythm.  Eejoicing  in  their  (tem- 
porary) freedom  from  supervision,  they  revel  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sounds  that  come  easiest,  and  prolong  the 
vowels  to  excess,  thinking  thereby  to  cover  and  conceal  the 
mal-pronunciation  of  the  consonants.  Unsrateful,  however, 
as  is  the  result  of  Stutterers'  attempts  to  sing  and  recite,  it 
revealed  to  us  what  it  was  that  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
process  of  cure. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  Bellows  of  the  Voice 
Instrument — viz.,  the  Kespiratory  Organs — have  not  their 
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normal  power  and  capacity,  that  part  of  the  mechanism 
which  "forms"  the  voice  must  be  out  of  order;  if  the 
muscles  of  the  thorax  need  to  be  developed,  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  are  sure  to  be  as  much  in  want  of  proper 
exercise.    And  that  has  been  our  invariable  experience. 

The  second  part  of  our  method,  therefore,  consists  in  the 
exercising  of  the  larynx  and  all  the  organs  concerned  in  the 
production  of  tone.  We  simply  add  Vocalization  to  the 
Respiration  Exercises.  The  pupils  are  made  to  "voice" 
and  sing  the  several  vowels  in  every  degree  of  loudness, 
and  on  the  various  notes  of  the  musical  scale.  We  thus 
seek  to  strengthen  the  muscles  and  vocal  chords,  and  to 
bring  about  that  co-ordination  between  these  and  the  organ 
of  hearing  which  is  essential  to  correct  intonation. 

The  Larynx  Exercise,  as  the  pupils  call  it,  is  divided  into 
the  following  grades : — 

1.  Watching  the  slowly  lifted  baton,  the  patient  draws  a 
long  breath,  keeps  it  in  for  an  equal  space  of  time  (indicated 
by  the  baton),  and  then,  as  the  baton  falls,  expels  it  gradu- 
ally, sounding  "ah"  loudly  as  long  as  he  can  on  as  deep  a 
note  as  possible,  so  that  the  glottis  may  be  extended  to  its 
full  stretch.  If,  after  a  few  trials,  the  tone  becomes  clear, 
full,  and  sonorous,  we  repeat  the  exercise  a  tone  or  semi-tone 
higher;  and  so  on  till  a  scale  is  completed. 

2.  The  pupil  may  then  proceed  to  sound  all  the  Vowels, 
one  after  the  other,  without  break,  in  one  breath, — 

ah  ai  ee  

This  is  continued  till  all  the  five  Vowels  can  be  sounded 
distinctly  and  loudly  with  one  breath. 

After  this  he  has  to  commence  each  vowel  softly,  and 
increase  the  strength  of  his  voice  at  every  succeeding 
ah-sound — 

ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,    ah^  SiYi. 

Another  exercise  is  to  begin  softly  and  increase  gradually, 
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till  he  attains  the  full  strength  of  voice,  and  sound,  as  long 
as  his  breath  lasts, 


ah- 

The  next  exercise  is  much  more  fatiguing,  and  is  almost 
sure  to  bring  about  a  recurrence  of  the  cramp-like  affection. 
The  Stutterer  is  made  to  repeat  the  Vowel  in  short,  sharp 
breaks,  without  a  new  breath, — 

ah  ah  ah — — ah  ah  ah  ah—- — 

At  first  he  will  plead  fatigue  at  the  sixth  break,  but  he 
soon  learns  how  to  distribute  the  air  over  thirty  or  forty 
ah-sounds.  The  musical  scale  is  grafted  on  this  exercise  also. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  found  with  the  very  highest  and 
the  very  lowest  notes,  as  more  breath  is  required  for  these. 

When  the  Stutterer  is  able  to  inhale  deeply,  to  hold  the 
breath  in,  to  exhale  it  powerfully,  slowly,  or  spasmodically, 
according  to  requirement,  and,  if  necessary,  save  it  up  for 
a  given  number  of  single  sounds,  so  as  to  have  air  left  for 
the  last  sound — we  then  proceed  to  combine  the  Respiration 
and  Larynx  Exercises.  At  this  stage  special  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  "dull,  mechanic  exercise,"  which  the 
Stutterer  is  only  too  prone  to.  None  of  the  prescribed 
actions  must  be  allowed  to  become  exactly  automatic.  We 
therefore  personally  direct  these  combined  exercises  with 
the  baton,  or  else  make  the  pupils  follow  the  directions 
displayed  in  a  diagram,  always  insisting  upon  the  closest 
attention  being  given  to  what  is  done.  The  utmost  strict- 
ness is  necessary.  The  instructor  must  demand  as  much  in 
the  way  of  tempo,  tone,  and  precision  as  if  he  were  a  con- 
ductor training  an  orchestra.  These  lessons  Stutterers 
usually  find'  very  irksome,  because  they  have  to  work  in 
spite  of  their  physical  and  mental  weakness;  but  soon  as 
they  acquire  a  feeling  of  greater  freedom,  they  begin  to 
like  the  discipline,  and  the  older  boarders  generally  become 
ambitious  to  conduct  these  combined  Respiration  and  Larynx 
Exercises.  They  must,  however,  keep  a  strict  guard  upon 
themselves,  and  especially  strive  to  develop  their  own  sense 
of  tempo. 
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As  has  been  said,  most  Stutterers  speak  in  a  thin,  shrill 
voice,  to  which  the  chest  contributes  nothing.  They  often 
try  to  produce  a  Vowel  with  any  breath  they  may  have  in 
.  the  buccal  cavity.  This  breath  may  escape  by  the  nose; 
and  as  they  cannot  sound  a  tone  by  it,  but  only  make  a 
noise,  they  try  to  force  some  air  out  of  the  larynx  by  the 
aid  of  abnormal  movements.  This  at  once  causes  spasms  of 
the  glottis,  sometimes,  also,  of  adjacent  muscles.  Now, 
even  when  Stuttering  has  been  cured,  speaking  through  the 
nose  frequently  betrays  the  persistence  of  the  old  bad  mus- 
cular habit.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  every  case  where 
a  difficulty  is  found  in  bringing  the  chest  into  play  in  the 
vocalization  of  Vowels,  that  exercises  be  gone  through  with 
the  object  of  keeping  the  glottis  open,  and  preventing  ab- 
normal movements  of  the  muscles,  such  as  raising  the  head, 
distending  the  nostrils,  gaping,  &c.  The  use  of  a  faint 
aspiration  may  be  commended  for  this  purpose.  Let  the 
Stutterer  take  a  deep  breath  and  say  "has;"  then,  keeping 
to  the  same  position  of  the  organs  of  speech,  he  will  easily 
be  able  to  say  "  as  "  after  it,  thus  : — 

harrow — arrow,  border — order,  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  following  diagrams  : — 

loud        loud  loud  very  loud 

\     ^      ->     3     ^     >f  ^   

Before  the  mirror;  very  soft,  and  with  a  singing  voice — 

>^->->->->-^->-^-> 
In  a  natural  tone,  distinctly  and  softly — 

Whispering;  no  change  of  the  organs;  then  very  loud — 
^    3    3  

Note—ThQ  meaning  of  these  diagrams  is  fully  explained 
in  the  second  part  of  this  book. 

Let  the  pupil  practise  all  the  vowels,  following  these  dia- 
grams. When  the  h  is  completely  mastered  we  take  the 
other  Consonants,  thus  :— sor— or,  mable— able,  reasy— easy. 
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lux-ge — urge,  naye — aye,  &c.  These  exercises  are  always 
found  of  great  service. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  the  whole  being  of  the  Stut- 
terer is  influenced  by  this  vivification  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration  and  voice.  No  Stutterer  knows  how  to  breathe ; 
his  will  has  very  little  control  over  his  neglected  and  weakly 
organs.  The  systematic  exercises  which  we  recommend 
soon  reveal  to  him  that  he  has  a  will,  and  that  by  it  he  can 
regulate  his  breathing  and  modulate  his  voice  at  pleasure. 

It  is  a  capital  plan  to  sound  the  vowels  in  octaves.  It 
helps  to  extend  the  compass  of  the  voice,  to  quicken 
the  sense  of  tone,  which  Stutterers  rarely  possess,  and  to 
strengthen  the  control  over  the  vocal  chords  and  laryngeal 
muscles  in  general.  It  stops  the  tendency  to  spasm  and 
yawning,  and  also  all  objectionable  contortions.  Our  ex- 
perience has  shewn  us  that  little  or  no  progress  is  made 
if,  in  the  first  two  Stages  of  the  Cure,  the  Regulation  of 
Breathing  and  the  Formation  of  Tone  are  neglected.  It  is 
no  waste  of  time  to  spend  many  weeks  at  the  exercises 
prescribed. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Third  Stage  of  the  Treatment — 
the  attempt  at  the  first  Elements  of  Speech,  the  junction  of 
Consonants  and  Vowels. 

Some  readers  may  be  disappointed  with  the  purely  em- 
pirical character  of  what  has  been  written  in  these  pages. 
We  admit  that  we  have  not  considered  Stuttering  as  a 
phenomenon,  to  be  traced  back  to  one  or  more  distinct 
causes,  and  treated  accordingly.  We  have  acted  of  set 
purpose.  Stuttering  may  be  only  a  defect  of  Respiration, 
or  a  Nevous  malady ;  the  treatment  is  uniform.  We  have  as 
yet  met  with  no  case  that  could  be  cured  by  a  treatment 
based  solely  on  a  diagnosis  of  symptoms.  What  is  the  use 
of  bracing  the  nerves  of  a  Stutterer,  if  he  does  not  learn  the 
technical  part  of  speech  %  Would  any  doctor  try  to  make  a 
man  a  vocalist  by  medicines  alone,  without  instruction  in 
singing"?  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  a  physician  can  do 
anything  for  a  Stutterer  by  treating  him  therapeutically, 
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seeing  him  once  a-day,  and  prescribing  remedies.  A  Stutterer 
must  he  treated  like  a  pupil  who  has  an  organic  defect,  but 
also  a  very  important  defect  in  his  mental  equipment. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  pass  on  to  the  third 
Stage  of  our  Treatment  of  Stuttering.  It  has  two  objects 
in  view, — firstly,  the  improvement  of  the  general  Condition 
of  the  Stutterer;  and,  secondly,  the  Cure  of  the  Defect  in 
Speech  itself.  Both  must  be  pursued  simultaneously.  While 
the  patient  is  exercised  in  the  fix'st  elements  of  Speech — the 
junction  of  Consonants  with  Vowels — he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  cared  for  as  a  patient.  Experience  has  shewn  us 
the  necessity  for  a  proper  dietary  for  Stutterers.  When  the 
body  is  badly  nourished,  owing  to  an  irritable  nervous  system, 
it  is  enough  to  prescribe  a  better  diet;  when  an  irritable 
sensibility  tends  to  throw  the  functions  that  ought  to  work 
together  out  of  gear,  a  soothing  regimen  suffices,  if  exercise  of 
the  muscles  is  associated  with  it.  Organic  indolence,  mani- 
festing itself  in  indolence  and  mental  slowness  (amounting,  in 
its  most  exaggerated  form,  to  cretinism),  demands  methodical 
treatment,  for  the  pui'pose  of  wakening  the  dormant  faculties. 
It  is  true  of  Stuttering,  if  of  few  other  things,  that  much 
may  be  done  for  its  cure  by  "  taking  thought."  Take  the 
ambitious  Stutterer,  anxious  to  be  freed  of  a  weakness  which 
keeps  him  out  of  his  proper  place,  and  subjects  him  to  the 
annoyance  of  being  laughed  at;  if  he  is  grown-up  and  strong- 
willed,  his  ambition  may  be  made  his  salvation.  In  such 
cases  we  represent  the  evil  to  the  Stutterer  as  being  specially 
a  mental  one,  which  can  be  conquered  by  a  strong  will.  He 
at  once  resolves  to  take  new  pains  with  himself,  and  is  angry 
with  himself  for  being  so  weak  as  to  stutter  at  all.  So  he  is 
already  on  the  high  road  to  correct  speech.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  advantage  of  strengthening  the  will- 
power. 

Concurrently  with  the  therapeutic,  dietetic,  and  physio- 
logical treatment  of  organic  and  mental  conditions,  the 
didactical  method  of  cure  now  px'oceeds  without  break. 

The  Stuttex'er  has  now  reached  the  third  Stage  of  the 
Cure.     He  has  got  through  the  Respiration  and  Voice 
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Gymnastics.  He  is  able  to  regulate  the  Breathing,  to  stop 
it,  to  inhale  and  e^-hale  strongly,  slowly,  or  in  bursts.  He 
can  make  a  Tone  audible  in  varying  degrees,  and  he  is  now- 
accustomed  to  breathe  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Thorax. 
He  may  therefore  commence  the  Speech  Exercises, — that  is, 

1.  To  join  Consonants  with  Vowels. 

2.  To  formulate  his  Thoughts  and  express  them  articu- 
lately. 

The  distinction  between  one  and  two  must  be  noted. 
Even  when  he  has  learned  to  articulate  correctly,  the  Stut- 
terer is  still  unable  to  express  his  own  thoughts  in  the 
normal  manner.  He  thinks  in  a  hurry,  and  tries  to  cram  as 
much  speech  as  possible  into  one  mouthful  of  air.  Though 
he  may,  the  preceding  minute,  have  spoken  quite  distinctly 
a  sentence  shewn  him  in  a  book,  or  repeated  to  him,  he 
begins  to  stutter  as  soon  as  he  strives  to  give  utterance  to  a 
sentence  thought  out  by  himself,  or  attempts  to  answer  a 
question.  Whenever  suddenly  appealed  to,  he  loses  his  self- 
control.  Is  this  not  because  the  will  stimulates  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  that  controls  speech,  and  therefore 
requires  a  special  training  in  as  far  as  it  influences  the 
organs  of  speech?  Stutterers  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
perform  the  functions  of  speech  in  a  mechanical,  almost 
dreamy  manner.  Mental  stimulation,  wisely  applied,  is 
therefore  what  they  need  first  and  foremost.  They  feel 
that  they  talk  more  easily  when  they  do  not  think.  And  so 
they  fall  into  slovenliness  in  both  thought  and  speech. 

As  soon  as  the  Stutterer  enters  into  the  third  stase,  he 
must  stop  Stuttering  once  for  all,  and  never  again  speak 
otherwise  than  according  to  a  fixed  rule.  The  boarders  in 
our  Institution  used  to  try  to  catch  one  another  tripping; 
and  we  always  encouraged  this  emulation,  and  sanctioned 
the  little  punishments  they  themselves  invented,  as  these 
gave  a  certain  stimulus  to  personal  care,  and  promoted 
mental  activity. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  stacje  were  sucrnrested  by  a 
study  of  what  Stuttering  actually  is,  and  experience  has 
fully  justified  them. 
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How  do  Stutterers  speak?  Apart  from  their  illogical 
manner  of  thinking,  and  their  tendency  to  use  the  easiest 
and  shortest  combinations  of  words  in  order  to  convey  their 
meaning,  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  sense  whatever  of 
how  Consonants  ought  to  be  combined  with  Vowels,  and 
therefore  make  aZZ  Consonants  too  strong,  and  some  altogether 
wrong.  Secondly,  they  want  to  speak  words  without  a  proper 
supply  of  breath,  and  so  keep  back  the  Vowel,  and  pronounce 
the  Consonant  alone.  Thirdly,  they  expel  their  small  quan- 
tum of  breath  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  sentence,  try  to 
speak,  fail,  and  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  word — this  is  specially 
characteristic — to  take  a  short,  gasping  breath. 

These  are  the  irregularities  that  have  to  be  rectified.  If 
the  Stutterer  has  already  gone  through  the  two  first  stages 
of  training,  he  is  already  so  far  master  of  his  breathing  and 
voice  that  he  can  speak.  In  order  that  he  may  learn  to 
speak  correctly,  according  to  rule,  he  must  adhere  to  the 
directions  which  are  now  to  be  impressed  upon  him. 

Every  Stutterer  finds  certain  Consonants  more  difficult  to 
connect  to  the  following  Vowel  than  others, — for  instance, 
d,  t,  n,  b,  p,  m.  We  used,  at  one  time,  to  commence  with  a 
special  exercise  on  these  difficult  Consonants,  making  the 
pupil,  for  example,  repeat  dah,  dai,  dee,  doh,  doo,  in  all 
combinations ;  shewing  him  how  to  hold  and  move  his 
tongue  and  lips,  &c.,  and  keeping  him  at  it  till  he  was  not 
only  able  to  correctly  form  the  Consonant,  but  to  manipulate 
it  in  the  most  varied  combinations.  We  thought  this  all 
the  more  indispensable,  as  we  saw  that  Stutterers  often  did 
not  go  through  any  of .  the  motions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Consonants, — for  instance,  they  put  out  the 
tongue  at  d  or  n,  and  firmly  shut  the  mouth  at  or  b.  We 
have,  however,  abandoned  this  exercise  altogether.  We 
found  it  wasted  valuable  time,  and  practical  tests  shewed  it 
to  be  really  useless. 

We  find  it  much  more  profitable,  when  the  Stutterer  has 
once  learned  to  produce  Consonants  without  Vowels  correctly 
and  automatically,  as  it  were,  to  teach  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  ordinary  speaking;  and  results  shewed  that  we 
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had  hit  upon  the  right  plan.  All  false  movements  of  the 
Organs  of  Articulation  are  caused  by  a  defective  relation 
between  Voice  and  Articulation;  the  latter  predominates  to 
excess,  and  must  be  modified,  while  the  voice  must  be 
strengthened.  In  order  to  put  a  drag  on  articulation,  we 
used  to  give  Stutterers  a  peculiarly-shaped  piece  of  wood  to 
put  in  the  mouth;  it  lay  under  the  tongue,  pushed  back 
the  band  of  the  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  thrust  the 
tongue  upwards  and  backwards,  and  thus  acted  somehow 
like  a  brake  on  the  formation  of  Consonants.  At  first  it 
impeded  speech  considerably,  and  was  often  thrown  out  by 
the  violent  movements  of  the  tongue;  it  caused  pain,  in- 
creased the  flow  of  saliva,  and  narrowed  the  buccal  cavity; 
but  Stutterers  soon  got  accustomed  to  it,  so  that  they  could 
even  utter  Consonants  distinctly,  and  in  time  spoke  with 
greater  ease.  Now,  this  instrument  was  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  Dieffenbach's  operation,  which  seemed  to  stop  Stut- 
tering so  long  as  the  after-pain  lasted,  but  left  the  patient 
as  helpless  as  ever  when  the  wound  in  the  tongue  had  healed. 
In  like  manner  our  pupils  were  thrown  back  as  soon  as  the 
wooden  instrument  was  taken  from  them.  It  was  therefore 
abandoned,  except  for  cases  where  the  tongue  is  very  large, 
and  hangs  out  of  the  mouth ;  it  does,  unquestionably,  help 
to  keep  the  tongue  back  and  shut  the  mouth. 

A  large  experience  has  more  and  more  confirmed  our 
belief,  that  any  gymnastics  of  the  Articulation  is  quite  useless 
if  it  is  done  mechanically;  every  effort  must  be  consciously 
made;  the  will  must  never  be  allowed  to  lose  its  hold  over 
the  muscles ;  and  there  is  no  simpler  or  more  natural 
apparatus  for  such  a  gymnastic  than  speech  itself,  it  being 
understood  that  the  pupil  must  keep  a  strict  and  constant 
watch  over  himself,  and  apply  to  everything  he  attempts 
the  check  of  hearing.  The  proper  combination  of  Voice 
and  Articulation  cannot  be  learned  mechanically,  or  through 
directions  for  the  placing  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  but  only 
through  the  ear*— the  indispensable  auxiliary  of  all  speech. 
A  Stutterer  does  not  really  hear  himself  speak ;  he  has  not 

*  See  page  26. 
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trained  his  voice  by  his  ear;  he  cannot  regulate  his  tone; 
he  has  no  sense  of  tempo — cannot  distinguish  between  clear 
and  indistinct  articulation.    At  the  start  he  is  quite  unable 
to  hit  a  note  which  is  sung  to  him. 

Experience  and  generalizations  such  as  these  guide  our 
Mode  of  Treatment  in  the  Third  Stage.  From  this  point 
the  Stutterer  is  no  longer  permitted  to  stutter;  that  is  the 
condition  he  begins  with.  Hitherto  he  has  been  only  exer- 
cising the  auxiliary  Organs  of  Speech ;  from  now  speaking 
itself  begins. 

In  our  Institution  the  following  Mode  of  Treatment  is 
pursued : — 

1.  The  Stutterer  must,  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
go  through  his  old  Respiration  and  Voice  Exercises;  at  first 
alone,  then  in  concert  with  other  boarders. 

2.  He  ought  only  to  speak  in  a  prescribed  tempo,  to  which 
he  ought  to  keep  himself  by  striking  something  with  his 
finger.    We  give  him  an  hour's  tempo  practice  daily  with 
the  baton,  and  make  him  not  merely  utter  sentences  me- 
chanically, or  read  off  a  book,  but  to  give  answers,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  questions  we  put.    The  Stutterer 
at  first  finds  it  very  difficult  to  follow  the  motions  of  the 
baton;  he  wants  to  hurry;  if  he  is  allowed  to  wield  the 
baton  himself,  he  increases  the  tempo  involuntarily  till  the 
pace  becomes  too  fast,  and  then  he  comes  to  a  stop;  in 
other  words,  the  Stuttering  begins.    The  slow  tempo,  more- 
over, seems  to  him  to  take  too  much  of  his  breath ;  he  feels 
exhausted  quickly,  because  he  is  quite  unaccustomed  to  slow 
speech.    We  notice  that  Stutterers,  even  when  they  have 
obtained  great  facility  and  Lung-Power  in  the  previous 
Respiration  and  Voice  Exercises,  always  experience  lack  of 
breath  and  rapid  exhaustion  when  they  begin  to  practise 
in-tempo  speaking ;  the  combination  of  vowel  and  consonant 
takes  so  much  breath,  and  a  good  deal  escapes  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  enunciate  a  syllable.    We  consider  this 
tempo  speaking  very  important.     Experience  has  shewn  that 
Stuttering  is  very  easily  cured  once  the  patient  acquires  the 
missing  feeling  for  tempo.    He  then  becomes  capable  of  tacking 
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one  syllable  on  to  another,  ivhich  no  Stutterer,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  able  to  do.  Stutterers  jumble  up  syllables,  fall  back 
on  easy  ones  lohen  a  hard  one  confronts  them,  try  to  produce 
two  or  three  syllables  at  the  same  time,  and  generally  make 
hideous,  vowelless  agglomerations  of  consonants.  Tempo  speak- 
ing may  be  compared  to  the  dilution  of  a  concentrated 
Hquid.  The  single  solid  atoms  —  for  instance,  colouring 
matter — lie  close  together,  thus: — 

ooooooooooooooo 

They  are  separated  by  the  dilution,  thus: — 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

So  the  intervals  between  consonants  in  the  Stutterer's  mouth 
are  too  short. 

The  Stutterer  says,  for  instance, — 

dear  brother 

The  tempo  practice  widens  the  intervals,  thus : — 

d  ea  p    bp  0  th  e  r 

The  Stutterer  is  forced  to  take  time  to  vocalize.  Thus 
more  breath  gets  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  consonants,  so 
that  they  are  kept  apart,  and  can  therefore  be  formed  and 
pronounced  more  easily. 

3.  When  this  tempo  practice  is  going  on  we  never  permit 
inhalation  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  anywhere,  unless  at  a 
natural  pause,  indicated  by  punctuation  or  otherwise.  This 
rule  we  have  always  found  of  the  greatest  value,  as  Stutter- 
ers do  not  at  all  know  how  to  distribute  their  store  of  breath 
over  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  Stutterer  is  accustomed  to 
choke  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  mouthful  of  imperfect  syllables 
with  a  small  supply  of  breath.  So  when  he  is  told  to  make 
his  syllables  longer  and  more  distinctly  audible,  to  inhale, 
he  feels  impelled  to  take  a  lot  of  short  breaths;  and  he 
does  so,  but  only  semi-voluntarily,  and  therefore  spasmodi- 
cally. It  is  indispensable  that  the  renewal  of  the  air  supply 
should  be  regulated — quite  as  necessary  for  a  Stutterer  as 
for  a  singer,  a  flautist,  or  a  cornist.  The  natural  pauses  for 
mhalation  in  speaking  are  indicated  by  punctuation,  or  by 
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the  sense  of  the  words.  The  exercises  we  adopt  for  the 
regulation  of  the  breath  are  as  follows : — 

The  Stutterer,  in  the  third  stage,  is  kept  hard  at  tempo 
speaking,  and  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  bondage  of  strict  rule  and  oversight.  He 
himself  makes  daily  use  of  the  baton,  to  put  a  drag  upon  his 
flurried  speech,  to  teach  him  method  in  speaking,  and  to 
develop  his  sense  of  tempo.  He  must,  from  the  first,  utter 
sentences  thought  out  by  himself,  taking  breath  only  where 
there  is  a  natural  pause ;  for  instance,  f  The  king  ^  who 
was  travelling  f  came  back  yesterday  The  upright 

arrows  signify  inhalations ;  the  horizontal  one  indicates 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  breath;  after  which  a  new  sup- 
ply is  to  be  taken  in. 

Every  Stutterer  must  go  through  private  exercises  daily, 
at  fixed  times,  in  addition  to  the  lessons.  Another  Boarder 
more  advanced  may  supervise  these ;  but  he  must  also  learn 
to  keep  strict  guard  upon  himself,  never  relaxing  the  hold 
of  his  will  upon  his  muscles.  Keading- books  specially 
marked  with  red  arrows  at  the  natural  pauses  are  used, 
and  the  sentences  to  be  spoken  are  gradually  made  longer 
and  longer,  in  order  to  teach  the  pupil  to  economize  the 
air  supply. 

At  this  stage  a  singular  circumstance  has  to  be  noted. 
The  Stutterer  soon  becomes  capable  of  speaking  in  tempo, 
and  regulating  his  breath  in  our  presence  and  when  he  is 
alone.  Notwithstanding,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  throws 
him  back  into  his  old  state.  He  becomes  embarrassed,  tries 
to  dissemble  the  fact  that  he  is  speaking  in  tempo,  and  so 
relapses  into  Stuttering.  In  fact,  this  exercise  is  looked 
upon  by  Stutterers  as  not  only  uncomfortable,  but 
also  as  so  sing-ular  that  it  attracts  unwelcome  atten- 
tion. Being  used  to  talk  fast,  when  he  is  kept  to  an 
ordinary  person's  rate,  he  fancies  he  is  speaking  with  ab- 
normal slowness.  When  the  baton  indicates  to  him  a  still 
more  leisurely  pace,  he  thinks  he  is  being  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  "drag  a  lengthening  chain."  Mani/  Stutterers  exhibit 
remarkable  obstinacy  as  loell  as  false  shame  at  the  outset, 
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when  asked  to  speak  "  in  tempo "  at  table  or  when  others  are 
present.  These  must,  of  course,  be  treated  as  their  various 
characters  suggest. 

Tempo  Speaking  is  divided  into  stages.  At  first  we  allow- 
only  speaking  directed  by  baton  and  arm  movements.  At 
table  the  Boarder  is  made  to  keep  time  in  syllables  whenever 
he  speaks.  We  mark  the  time,  and  give  help  when  required. 
We  address  the  Stutterer  in  tempo,  and  when  he  answers  he 
is  obliged  to  do  so  in  exactly  the  same  tempo,  rapping  it  out 
with  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  He  is  always  eager 
to  hurry,  and  to  squeeze  several  syllables  into  one  beat,  but 
he  gradually  learns  self-control  and  precision,  and  then  we 
let  him  keep  time  in  a  less  open  manner, — for  instance,  by 
striking  one  finger  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand,  then  by 
merely  doubling  a  finger  or  tapping  the  leg ;  finally,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  keep  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  move  it  there, 
till  at  last  tempo  comes  so  naturally  to  him  that  he  may  dis- 
pense with  manual  action  altogether. 

If  this  process  is  persevered  in  Stuttering  gradually  dis- 
appears, the  lung  power  increases,  confidence  is  gained,  and 
as  a  feeling  of  freedom  is  acquired  the  thinking  faculty  is 
strengthened. 

We  have  said  that  we  no  longer  permit  Stuttering  when 
the  patient  enters  into  the  Third  Stage  of  the  Cure.  This 
embargo,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  is  only  relative,  but 
it  must,  all  the  same,  be  strictly  observed,  as  Stuttering  can- 
not be  cured  without  the  utmost  firmness.  Of  course  the 
Stutterer  does  not  attain  perfection  all  at  once;  he  relapses 
occasionally,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  few  slips  he  makes  when 
he  is  forbidden  to  stumble.  He  does  not  stutter  when  speak- 
ing slowly  in  tempo  if  he  observes  the  rule,  and  so  he  gradu- 
ally learns  to  avoid  Stuttering  when  the  tempo  is  quickened. 
The  absolute  prohibition  of  Stuttering,  therefore,  applies,  in 
all  its  strictness,  only  to  the  regulation  tempo  speech. 

4.  At  the  same  time  a  new  and  extremely  important 
phase  of  the  Cure  presents  itself — the  Subjection  of  Speech 
to  Hearing,  and  through  hearing  to  the  Control  of  the 
Intellect.  The  Stutterer  must  learn  to  speak  as  a  child 
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does.  It  is  on  this  rock  that  attempts  to  cure  Stuttering 
have  generally  come  to  grief.  We  ourselves  at  one  time 
believed  that  physical  exercises  were  all-sufficient.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  that  is  not  so. 

When  the  Stutterer  is  observed  using  his  Organs  of  Ar- 
ticulation wrongly,  putting  out  his  tongue  at  d  and  n,  or 
keeping  it  between  his  teeth  at  r,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  all  one  has  to  do  for  him  is  to  shew  him  how  to  mani- 
pulate these  Organs,  and  to  acquire  the  correct  mode  of 
Articulation.  We  used  to  waste  much  time  and  patience 
over  exercises  containing  the  faulty  Consonants  and  difficult 
combinations.  The  Stutterers,  sooner  or  later,  mastered 
their  difficulties ;  they  even  learned  to  play  tricks  with  the 
pronunciation  of  normally  impossible  combinations  of  Con- 
sonants; but  as  soon  as  they  came  across  a  former  crux  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  speech,  they  relapsed  into  Stuttering. 
Presently  we  found  that  this  method  was  not  a  natural  one. 
A  child  cannot  be  taught  to  speak  by  means  of  exercises  in 
the  different  Consonants  and  in  modes  of  Articulation.  It 
learns  from  the  very  first  by  imitation,  ear  and  mind  co- 
operating. Under  unfavourable  influences  it  becomes  a 
faulty  speaker,  but  it  acquires  a  noble  language  from  good 
models.  A  Stutterer  may  be  compared  to  a  child  that  has 
learned  to  speak  without  the  help  of  the  controlling  ear  and 
intelligence.  Stuttering,  in  short,  is  not  a  mere  physical 
defect.  Though  it  originates,  in  most  cases,  in  a  faulty  use 
of  the  Organs  of  Speech,  it  is  really  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  a  simple  organic  disorder. 

By  discontinuing  all  such  Articulation  Exercises  as  dah, 
dai,  dee,  doh,  doo,  kah,  kai,  kee,  &c.,  starting  right  off  with 
ordinary  speech,  we  save  ourselves  much  trouble,  and  the 
Stutterer  much  time  and  labour.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
method  is  less  complicated,  it  needs  no  less  constant  and 
strict  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  speech  physician.  All 
mechanical  practice  must  be  shunned,  for  it  is  quite  useless 
at  this  stage  of  the  Cure.  When  we  tell  the  Stutterer  that 
he  has  now  entered  upon  the  third  stage  of  the  treatment, 
and  must  not  stutter  any  more,  we  furnish  him,  so  to  speak, 
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with  the  power  to  obey  us.  He  has  just  completed  the 
Course  of  Respiration  and  Voice  Gymnastics— which  he 
must  practise  every  morning  till  he  leaves  the  Institution — 
so  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  full  and  strong  breaths, 
speak  in  tempo,  accelerating  the  pace,  and  adapt  his  breath- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  whatever  he  reads  or  says,  pausing, 
that  is  to  say,  for  breath  at  the  proper  intervals,  indicated  by 
punctuation  and  otherwise.  To  a  patient  thus  equipped  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  enough  to  say  "  Do  not  stutter,"  and  he  will  notbetray 
a  vestige  of  weakness.  Some,  of  course,  are  inclined  at  first 
to  resent  dictation,  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  stutter, 
and  take  refuge  in  silence  or  sulks.  But  when  they  come  to 
their  senses,  and  see  that  there  is  no  way  to  be  cured  but  by 
obedience  to  the  doctor,  the  example  of  others  soon  rouses 
them  to  activity;  then  ambition  comes  in,  and  when  it  is 
judiciously  fostered,  faultless  tempo  speech  will  presently  be 
the  result. 

Experience  of  this  method  has  proved  to  demonstration 
remarkably  plain  that  Stuttering  is  as  much  an  affection 
of  the  mind  as  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  influence  of 
the  will  upon  organic  life  is  notorious.  We  have  observed 
some  curious  cases,  in  which  treatment  with  narcotics,  elec- 
tricity, and  all  the  recognised  nervous  remedies  failed  to  cure 
a  stutter;  but  the  stutter  and  the  nervous  symptoms  dis- 
appeared together  as  soon  as  we  had  succeeded  in  soothing 
the  whole  system  and  strengthening  the  will-power. 

These  Speech  Exercises  are  really  Exercises  in  Thinking. 
We  do  not  permit  any  random  thought.  Whatever  the 
patient  says  he  must  first  think  out  clearly,  carefully,  and 
logically.  When  a  Stutterer  sticks  at  a  specially  difficult 
combination  of  Consonants  and  Vowels,  contorts  his  facial 
muscles  in  the  effort  to  pronounce  (in  the  wrong  way),  or 
produces  abnormal  sounds,  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  place 
his  tongue  in  position  for  him,  to  shew  him  the  right  motions 
of  the  articulatory  organs,  or  even  to  apply  orthopedical 
instruments.  As  has  been  said,  such  "  aids  "  merely  induce 
mechanical  imitation;  the  old  mistake  will  crop  up  when- 
ever the  difficult  combination  recurs  in  ordinary  speech. 
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The  services  of  the  ear  must  be  enlisted.  There  is  no  guide 
to  correct  speech  like  the  hearing. 

Every  Stutterer  has  his  special  difficulties;  these  cannot 
escape  the  instructor,  who  ought  to  pay  direct  attention  to 
them.  We  help  the  patient  to  surmount  his  stumbling- 
blocks  by  going  over  the  hard  combinations  with  him  slowly, 
in  conversation.  If  he  contorts  his  face,  we  take  him  to  a 
mirror,  and  frighten  him  with  his  own  grimaces,  with  excel- 
lent results.  At  this  period  of  the  patient's  stay  in  the 
Institution  we  ask  nothing  more  positive,  in  the  way  of 
action,  from  him  than  that  he  should  endeavour  to  habituate 
himself  to  drawing  back  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible, — he 
has  a  tendency  to  depress  and  thrust  it  forward, — to  keep 
the  point  suspended  below  the  palate,  and  to  move  it  less 
than  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Even  if,  as  usually 
happens,  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  tongue  in  position 
render  articulation  very  indistinct,  that  does  not  matter  at 
first;  nay,  this  very  indistinctness  shews  that  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  bring  his  tongue  under  discipline,  and  under 
control  of  the  ear. 

The  instructor  must  take  special  pains  to  ensure  that  the 
Stutterer  thinks  when  speaking.  He  should  be  made  to 
reply  to  questions,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  tempo  and 
breathing  rules ;  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  read ;  and 
he  must,  without  reciting  (because,  in  certain — not  un- 
common— circumstances,  he  can  even  recite),  give  off  what 
he  has  learnt  by  heart.  We  adapt  this  exercise,  of  course, 
to  the  individuality  of  the  pupil — his  special  knowledge,  for 
example,  or  the  requirements  of  his  calling.  We  take  care 
to  increase  the  tempo  gradually  till  the  pupil  can  speak  at  the 
ordinary  rate;  then  we  teach  him  how  to  modulate  his  voice. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  strictest  discipline 
ought  to  be  maintained.  We  never  pass  over  the  slightest 
mistake  in  speaking;  if  a  Stutterer  halts  or  breaks  down  in  a 
sentence  he  is  made  to  articulate  it  clearly  and  according  to 
rule,  even  should  he  be  hours  at  it.  Dread  of  these  penal 
exercises  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to  him  to  speak  carefully, 
even  if  he  cannot  control  his  spasms.    On  principle,  w^e  do 
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not  admit  to  the  pupil  that  the  spasms  can  master  Idm,  and 
experience  has  proved  to  us  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
reaching  the  desired  end ;  a  strong  will  can  suppress  the 
convulsive  tendency. 

So  the  Stutterer,  by  gradual  steps,  arrives  at  the  stage  of 
being  able  to  converse  with  strangers,  which  he  can  in  the 
normal  way  and  at  the  usual  speed,  having  by  degrees 
dispensed  with  the  time-keeping.  Grown-up  people  we  take 
into  company  and  to  public  places  of  amusement,  and  children 
are  sent  to  school,  where  the  teacher  takes  instructions 
from  us  as  to  their  special  treatment.  Ordinary  cases  of 
Stuttering,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  have  cured 
thoroughly  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  weeks,  on  an  average. 
More  obstinate  cases,  especially  such  as  are  complicated  with 
organic  maladies  like  scrofula,  and  cases  of  lazy,  stolid,  or 
frivolous  patients,  take  longer.  Some  Stutterers  we  have 
had  to  send  away,  because  their  will-power  was  weak  or 
non-existent,  and  they  came  to  us  under  a  wrong  impression, 
that  they  did  not  need  to  do  anything  themselves,  but  submit 
passively  to  our  "  cure,"  and  get  their  fees  back  in  eating 
and  drinking.  Overeating,  by  the  way,  is  the  commonest 
failing  of  lazy  Stutterers.  A  special  diet  is  essential  in  such 
cases. 

If  the  patients  can  afford  it,  we  like  them,  when  staying 
with  us,  to  take  music  lessons,  which  are  of  great  value  in 
developing  the  sense  of  tempo,  in  accustoming  the  ear  to 
sequence  of  tones,  and  generally  in  stimulating  the  qualities 
of  precision  and  carefulness. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  point  on  which  special  stress 
must  be  laid.  When  the  Stutterer  goes  home  cured,  he 
must  be  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  danger  of  relapse ;  he 
dare  not  relax  the  grasp  his  will-power  has  got  of  his 
muscles,  or  let  go  altogether  the  rules  he  has  learned  in  the 
Institution.  Indeed,  he  should  be  so  habituated  to  these 
rules  that  he  ought  to  obey  them  unconsciously,  and  actually 
FORGET  HOW  TO  STUTTER.  Sensible  adults,  of  course, 
know  all  this  as  well  as  we  could  tell  it  them.  But  it  is 
different  with  children,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  parents  or 
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relations  too  often  think  that  when  the  time  of  their  son  or 
daughter  is  finished  with  us,  further  watch  over  the  child's 
speech  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  children  let  themselves 
go,  the  parents  do  not  give  them  proper  attention,  and  the 
old  faults  make  their  appearance  again — indistinctness,  quick 
and  thoughtless  speech,  bad  manner,  &c. — and  gradually, 
often  very  quickly,  Stuttering  begins  again  in  its  old,  or 
'in  quite  a  new  form,  like  the  Stutter  of  merely  careless 
respiration.  Such  cases  we  have  met  with  frequently ;  the 
children  have  just  to  come  back  to  the  Institution  for  other 
four  weeks.  If  the  parents  or  relations  are  careless  of  their 
children,  or  lack  the  time  or  the  capacity  to  watch  their 
speech,  we  try  to  find  a  teacher  who  will  give  our  ex-pupils 
a  reading  and  conversation  lesson  several  times  a-week,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  pronunciation  and  breathing.  When 
this  is  kept  up  for  a  year,  or  less,  a  relapse  is  seldom  to 
be  feared. 

We  have  known  three  cases  of  sudden  relapse  after  two 
years  of  faultless  speaking,  the  cause  being  either  enteric 
fever  or  fright.  In  one  instance  the  man  cured  himself  by 
repeating  the  exercises  he  had  learnt  when  with  us;  the 
others  we  had  to  take  back.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  for 
the  second  cure;  it  was  a  simple  nervous  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs  that  had  to  be  treated. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Treatment. 

It  will  be  found  tliat  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in 
these  pages.  That  is  intentional.  The  book  is  meant  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  an  Instructor,  and  repetition  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  drive  home  essential  points. 

If  Chapters  II.  and  III.  have  been  perused  with  due 
attention  and  care,  the  course  of  treatment  which  must  be 
pursued  in  order  to  overcome  Stuttering  should  require  little 
further  definition. 

It  has  been  shewn — 

1.  That  the  respiratory  muscles  and  speech  muscles  of 

Stutterers  do  not  work  in  proper  co-ordination. 

2.  That  Stutterers  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inclined  to  be 

despondent,  and  lack  aplomb  or  confidence. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  are  defects  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  "  one  month  "  cures  of  certain  unprincipled 
persons  professing  to  be  able  to  cure  Stuttering.  Most  of 
these  self-styled  "  Professors,"  instead  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  defective  respiration,  direct  it  principally  to 
the  tongue.  They  order  the  Stutterer  to  speak  in  a  certain 
rhythm;  to  place  his  tongue  in  certain  positions;  or  they 
make  him  put  pieces  of  wood,  or  pebbles,  under  the  tongue ; 
or  tell  him  that,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  he  should 
rinse  his  mouth  with  a  tincture  of  arnica.  Chloroform  and 
electricity  have  also  been  used;  and,  in  fact,  were  in  vogue 
for  a  long  time. 

However,  we  need  not  be  much  astonished  at  the  strange 
methods  of  these  "Professors,"  when  we  find  that  even 
men  who,  by  painstaking  investigations,  have  justly  earned 
the  title  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  have  sometimes 
advocated  the  use  of  such  extraordinary  "remedies."  As 
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an  example,  we  may  mention  Itard,  an  eminent  authority, 
who  invented  a  fork-shaped  piece  of  wood  for  the  tongue; 
and  Colombat,  who  invented  a  machine  to  press  down  the 
tongue.  Merkel  advocated  the  use  of  a  whalebone  clasp,  to 
be  fastened  on  a  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw. 

In  another  class  of  these  spurious  cures  the  patient  has  to 
torture  his  mouth  and  tongue  into  complicated  positions,  or 
is  made  to  move  his  head  continually  to  and  fro,  and  describe 
the  figure  00  in  the  air  with  his  nose  whilst  speaking.*  The 
very  fact  of  most  of  these  "  remedies  "  being  kept  strictly 
secret,  should  put  Stutterers  on  their  guard. 

Coen  says  that  these  secret  remedies  usually  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  instructions  how  to  distort  the  mouth  in 
order  to  produce  sounds,  which  do  not  answer  any  purpose 
except  that  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Stutterer  from 
the  root  of  his  complaint.  It  is  true  that  by  such  methods 
a  check  is  put  upon  the  nervousness  which  causes  the  bad 
Respiration,  which,  again,  is  the  source  of  Stuttering,  and 
that  the  speech  is  thereby  made  fluent.  But  the  advantage 
gained  is  very  doubtful,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  new  style 
of  speech  is  unnatural,  and  is  accompanied  by  repulsive 
grimaces;  and,  secondly,  this  artificial  though  fluent  enough 
speech  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  grimaces.  As  soon  as 
these,  which  are  very  difiicult  to  keep  up,  are  discontinued, 
the  partially-suppressed  defect  reappears,  leaving  the  patient 
exhausted  by  his  efforts.  As  long  as  such  rules  have  to  be 
adhered  to — in  fact,  as  long  as  rules  have  to  be  remembered 
at  all — there  is  no  possibility  of  a  cure  taking  place;  and 
this  is  especially  true  when  the  rules  induce  a  forced  and 
unnatural  speech.  No  reasonable  man  loill  voluntarily  acquire 
one  bad  habit  in  order  to  eradicate  another. 

If  the  Stutterer  carefully  carries  out  the  Instructions 
given  in  this  book,  and  goes  conscieiatiously  over  every 

*  What  a  ludicrous  figure  a  man  must  present  wlio  has  to  describe  the 
figure  00  with  his  nose  whenever  lie  opens  his  mouth !  He  would 
naturally  be  put  down  as  weak-minded.  The  wonder  is  that  intelligent 
and  enlightened  people  could  be  deluded  into  spending  time  and  money 
on  such  futilities. 
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Exercise  in  the  manner  prescribed,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will,  without  fail,  overcome  his  defect,  not  to  a  limited 
extent  or  for  a  few  days,  but  completely  and  permanently. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the 
Exercises  are  not  to  be  gone  over  in  an  indolent  or  desultory 
manner;  there  must  be  no  shirking  or  skipping;  each  one 
must  be  practised  religiously,  and  rigidly  followed  out  to  the 
smallest  detail.  If  this  is  done,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  has 
been  said,  that  the  Stutterer  will,  in  due  course,  become  a 
fluent,  accurate,  and  distinct  speaker. 

Stuttering,  whether  slight  or  aggravated,  is  always  difficult 
to  eradicate,  and  the  pnocess  demands  undivided  attention 
and  the  utmost  resolution  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Exercises  are  started  with 
a  determination  to  go  through  and  practice  them  from 
beginning  to  end,  it  were  better  to  leave  them  alone 
altogether,  as  any  half-hearted  or  spasmodic  efforts  can  only 
result  in  aggravating  the  evil. 

All  the  time  that  the  method  detailed  in  these  pages  is 
being  followed,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards, Stutterers  must  keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  Speech 
and  Breathing.  It  is  better  that  some  one,  a  I'elative  or 
other  person  interested  in  the  patient,  should  superintend 
the  attempt  at  Self-Cure.  He  should  go  through  all  the 
Exercises  with  the  patient,  just  as  if  he  were  a  teacher, 
and  the  patient  a  school-boy.  Or  two  patients  ma}'-  work 
together,  and  check  each  other's  deviations  from  rule  in 
speech  and  during  practice. 

It  is  advisable  that  one  year,  at  least,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  Cure,  and  all  other  occupations  should  be  laid  aside 
during  the  first  six  weeks — a  holiday  of  a  month  or  two 
being  taken,  if  possible,  in  the  country,  away  from  all 
business,  so  that  there  may  be  no  worries;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  perfect  mental  repose.  In  the  country,  also,  the 
patient  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  do  all  the 
Exercises  in  fresh  air,  and  can  take  long  walks. 
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The  First  Stage  of  the  Treatment. 
We  now  come  to  the  First  Stage  of  the  Treatment  proper. 

1.  To  beg-in  with,  the   patient  ought   not  to 

speak  a  word  over  and  above  the  indicated 
Exercises  for  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

2.  The  Exercises  for  the  Lung  Muscles  must  be 

gone  throug-h  as  described  in  Chapter  VI.  A. 

3.  Indian  Clubs  ought  to  be  practised,  as  indi- 

cated in  Chapter  VLB. 

4.  Respiration  Exercises  are  to  be  practised  as 

indicated  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  strict  silence  which  we  prescribe  for  the  first  few 
weeks  is  of  such  enormous  importance  that  it  ought,  on  no 
account,  to  be  neglected;  indeed,  it  may  with  advantage  be 
continued  until  the  Third  Stage  of  the  Treatment  is  reached. 
It  distracts  the  patient's  attention;  it  saves  him  from  being 
discouraged  by  breakdowns,  and  thus,  though  in  a  negative 
way  only,  increases  his  courage.    The  proverb  says, — 

If  you  will  rule  one  day, 

First  learn  to  obey ! 

Similarly  we  may  say, — 

If  you  will  learn  to  speak, 
First  learn  to  be  silent! 

If  the  patient  is  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  totally  silent  during  the  period  in  question,  he  ought 
to  speak  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  little  very  sloioly. 
Speak  Slowly  I ! !  It  is  easy  to  lay  down  this  command, 
but  very  difficult  to  obey  it.  There  is  nothing  so  hard  to 
conquer  as  habit.  Up  till  now  the  patient  has  spoken  just 
as  he  pleased ;  it  is  no  joke  for  him  to  be  suddenly  called 
upon  to  speak  at  the  rate  of,  say,  one  syllable  every  second, 
or  one  syllable  for  every  step  he  takes. 

The  Exercises  for  the  Lung  Muscles,  which  include  the 
Indian  Club  and  Respiration  Exercises,  are  all  calculated  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  to 
enable  the  patient  to  bring  all  the  muscles  of  the  thorax 
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under  his  control.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  the 
thorax  from  collapsing  involuntarily  and  expelling  all  the 
air  from  the  lungs,  and  to  bring  the  motions  of  inhalation 
and  exhalation  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

"Every  Stutterer's  Respiration  is  Defective."* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  limited 
supply  of  breath  which  throws  the  speech  mechanism  out  of 
gear.  Our  first  and  principal  task  is  therefore  to  regulate 
the  respiration.  Just  as  the  most  highly  finished  steam 
engine  will  not  work  without  a  due  supply  of  the  motive 
element — viz.,  steam — we  cannot  expect  a  faultless  speech 
without  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  breath. 

Besides  attending  to  the  special  muscles  brought  into 
play  in  the  action  of  breathing,  the  patient  must  keep  up 
his  general  physique  and  cultivate  a  cheerful  temper.  A 
Stutterer  is  the  very  last  man  who  can  afford  to  have  an 
enervated  body  and  a  despondent  mind.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  patient  should  abstain  from  all  excesses 
which  can  weaken  either  nerves  or  digestion;  that  he  should 
avoid  sexual  excesses  and  intemperance  in  drink  or  food. 
Let  him  always  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  possible  to  be  just  as 
gluttonous  over  hot  slops  and  cold  ices  as  over  beef  and  beer. 
Smoking,  if  indulged  in  excessively,  weakens  the  nerves  very 
much.  If  it  cannot  be  done  without,  let  the  patient  smoke 
as  little  as  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  go 
in  for  healthy  Exercises,  such  as  long  Walks,  Riding,  or 
Bicycling. 

Breathing,  during  all  exercises,  must  only  take  place 
through  the  nose,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  otherwise 
stated. 

The  patient  should  take  a  cold  bath  every  day.  If  he  is 
near  the  sea,  let  him  bathe  regularly,  even  when  the  weather 
is  rough;  battling  with  the  waves  will  do  him  good.  On 
coming  out  he  ought  to  rub  himself  with  a  rough  bathing 
towel,  and  after  having  dressed  take  a  sharp  walk  of  about 

*  Dr.  Hermann  Gutzmann  Der  Sprech  Apparat  und  seine  Krankhaften 
Funktionen;  and  Albert  Gutzmann  Das  Stottern,  p.  93. 
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half  an  hour.  If  unable  to  swim,  we  should  recommend  him 
to  learn  before  commencing  the  cure.  There  is  nothing 
more  refreshing  and  invigorating.  It  is  indeed  such  an  easy 
and  healthy  exercise  that  no  one  should  omit  to  learn  it. 

The  Exercises  in  the  first  stage  of  the  treatment  may  be 
summed  up  thus : — 

1.  Abstention  from  Speaking-,  as  far  as  possible, 

for  the  first  three  weeks. 

2.  Exercises  for  the  Lung"  Muscles. 

3.  Indian  Clubs. 

4.  Respiration  Exercises. 

5.  Walking",  Riding-,  or  Bicycling. 

6.  Cold  Baths  or  Swimming-. 

After  the  patient  has  learned  to  inhale  and  exhale  in  a 
slow  and  regular  manner,  and  can  keep  his  lungs  inflated  for 
about  thirty  seconds,  which  he  will  be  able  to  do  after,  say, 
four  weeks'  practice  (though  three  weeks  may  suffice  for 
some),  he  enters  on 

The  Second  Stage  of  the  Treatment. 

Besides  continuing  the  Exercises  described  in  the  first 
stage, — viz., 

1.  Exercises  for  the  Lung-  Muscles, 

2.  Indian  Clubs, 

3.  Respiration  Exercises, 

we  now  begin  the  Voice  Exercises,  as  described  in  Chapter 
YIII.  Few  Stutterers  have  any  difficulty  with  vowels  at  the 
beginning  of  words;  if,  however,  a  patient  does  stick  at 
initial  vowels,  he  should  do  these  Voice  Exercises  before  a 
mirror,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  check  any  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  face  and  neck.  Then  let  the  Voice 
and  Respiration  Exercises  be  combined  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. For  the  first  week  of  the  Voice  Exercises  the 
vowels  should  be  aspirated,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
h  may  be  occasionally  dropped.  Strike  the  pitch  of  the 
Voice  somewhat  deeper  than  in  ordinary  conversation,  and 
open  the  mouth  till  the  thumb  can  be  passed  between 
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the  teeth.  After  having  practised  this  for  a  week,  all  the 
vowels  ouo-ht  to  be  pronounced  in  turn,  without  hesitation, 
soft  and  loud,  for  about  twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 

The  Third  Stage  of  the  Treatment 

 that  is,  the  Joining  of  Consonants  to  Vowels— may  now  be 

commenced.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  explanation, 
to  which  the  Stutterer's  closest  attention  is  requested. 

The  outward  manifestation  of  Stuttering  leads  us  directly 
to  its  cause.  We  mark  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  voice  when 
a  consonant  occurs,  and  this  puts  us  on  the  right  track. 
What  is  a  consonant,  properly  speaking  ?  Nothing  else  than 
a  physical  obstacle,  which  partially  or  temporarily  blocks  the 
escape  of  the  voice  from  the  buccal  cavity,  altering  the  tone, 
just  as  a  horn-player  produces  different  notes  by  thrusting 
his  hand  into  the  bell  of  his  instrument. 

In  pronouncing  a  Vowel  we  remove  all,  or  almost  all, 
obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  tone  from  the  larynx  to  the 
lips ;  the  tongue  is  depressed,  the  lips  are  opened.  We 
simply  contract  the  buccal  cavity,  or  "make"  a  different 
"  mouth,"  according  as  we  wish  to  pronounce  ah,  ee,  or  oh. 

The  Consonant  blocks  the  free  path  of  the  tone  through 
the  buccal  cavity;  at  times  it  shuts  up  the  passage  altogether. 
A  Consonant  is  not  a  tone,  it  is  simply  an  obstruction  in- 
fluencing a  tone,  according  to  the  same  physical  laws  by 
which  wind  whistles  on  a  projecting  corner. 

The  Organs  of  Articulation  that  are  the  Producers  of 
Consonants,  or,  we  may  say,  the  Consonant-formers,  espe- 
cially the  Tongue,  the  Lips,  and  the  Teeth,  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  "  sounding  breath,"  or  Vowel,  which  is 
thus  impressed  with  a  secondary  sound.  In  other  words,  the 
Vowel  becomes  articulated;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  joined  to  a 
Consonant.  By  placing  the  point  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate,  we  put  an  important  barricade  in  the  way  of  the 
tone.  If  we  now  suddenly  let  the  tongue  fall,  the  stopped 
air  escapes  with  the  secondary  sound  of  d  or  t,  according  as 
the  antecedent  pressure  of  the  tongue  on  the  palate  has  been 
soft  or  hard.    If  we  move  the  point  of  the  tongue  a  little 
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farther  back  on  the  palate,  the  secondary  sound  of  n  will  be 
heard.  If  we  either  suddenly  shut  the  mouth,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  tone,  or  suddenly  open  the  lips  and  let  the  breath 
escape,  m  is  heard.  If  this  is  done  with  the  middle  part  of 
the  lips  only,  we  get  h,  and  with  the  use  of  a  little  more 
force,  p. 

These  few  examples  suffice  to  shew  that  Consonants  are 
only  noises  produced  by  different  stoppages  of  the  sounding 
breath.  This  fact  puts  in  a  clear  light  the  Physical  Cause 
of  Stuttering.  A  Consonant  extinguishes  a  Stutterer's  breath 
altogether.  He  cannot  away  with  these  stoppages,  par- 
ticularly the  Consonants  which  produce  the  most  complete 
block :  d,  t,  n,  b,  p,  &c.;  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  them 
is  enough  to  set  up  in  him  that  peculiar  nervous  condition 
which  has  been  described. 

Let  us  look  more  particularly  into  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Stutterer.  At  the  moment  when  the  Consonant  should  be 
united  to  the  Vowel,  the  tone  fails  and  the  patient  repeats 
the  action  of  forming  the  Consonant,  first  gently,  then  more 
violently,  till  it  looks  as  if  he  were  unable  to  form  this 
Consonant,  although  he  is  all  the  time  repeating  it  mechanic- 
ally, and  loith  ever-increasing  force.  Trying  to  push  out 
the  breath  forcibly,  he  makes  the  noise  of  the  Consonant 
always  more  violent,  but,  at  last,  has  either  to  desist  for 
want  of  breath,  or,  so  to  speak,  "  explodes "  the  syllable 
with  spasms  that  give  one  the  idea  that  he  is  suffering 
from  asthma.  It  strikes  the  observer  immediately  that 
there  is  a  preponderating  activity  of  the  Consonant- 
former,  i.  e.,  of  the  Organs  of  Articulation  ;  whilst  the 
Vowel-former — i.  e.,  the  Voice,  the  Voice-box,  with  the 
Glottis  and  the  Muscles  of  Breathing — is  entirely 
powerless.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  missing  tone 
the  noise  of  the  Consonant  is  repeated  and  exaggerated; 
and  so  the  blockade  of  the  tone  is  made  moi-e  effective, 
and,  naturally,  the  feeling  of  suffocation  excites  involuntary 
convulsions. 

But  this  Consonant-noise  and  its  convulsive  repetition  are 
only  a  consequence,  and  outward  visible  accompaniment  of 
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Stuttering— not  Stuttering  itself,  which  lies  in  the  Nerves, 
in  the  Organs  of  Breathing,  and  in  the  Larynx.  Instead  of 
throwing  the  Consonant  Noise  out  of  the  mouth  with  the 
tone,  the  Stutterer  rinses  the  mouth,  so  to  speak,  with  it, 
the  stream  of  air  which  should  expel  the  noise  being  absent. 
Exhalation  stops  altogether,  and  the  primary  symptoms  of 
strangulation  supervene,  unless  the  Consonant  is  mastered 
and  expelled  by  a  convulsive  effort.  We  may  therefore  say. 
Stuttering  is  a  Cramp-like  Suffocation  lohich  appears  during 
Speech* 

Most  Stutterers,  nay,  we  may  confidently  say,  all  Stut- 
terers, except  children,  know  their  failing  so  well  that  they 
can  count  on  their  fingers  the  words,  the  syllables,  even  the 
letters,  at  which  they  stumble  when  speaking.  Thus,  when 
we  put  the  usual  preliminary  questions  to  a  patient,  he 
answers  that  his  "  worst  letters  "  are,  for  instance,  b  and  p, 
or  perhaps  I  and  s.  That  is  to  say,  he  points  out  to  us  the 
Consonants  which  seem  to  him  the  most  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. Now,  let  us  minutely  observe  a  Stutterer  when  he 
reaches  one  of  his  stumbling-blocks,  such  a  word,  say,  as 
"  post."  He  either  says,  "  p-p-p-p-post,"  or  he  presses  his 
lips  together  so  tightly  that  he  cannot  pass  from  jo  to  o  at 
all.    Another,  coming  upon  such  a  word  as  "ship,"  opens 

his  lips,  and  says,  "  sh  ip."  It  is  pretty  evident 

that  to  say  the  stoppage  takes  place  at  the  p  or  the  sh,  does 
not  exactly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  For,  in  the  first  ex- 
ample, the  p  was  heard  four  times  quite  distinctly  before 
"post"  came  out;  and  in  the  second  case  we  heard  the 
hissing  sound  of  the  sh  for  some  time  before  the  rest  of 
the  word  was  heard.  It  is  therefore  not  the  p  and  the  sh 
— i.  e.,  the  Consonants — which  cause  the  difficulty,  but  the 
following  Vowels — in  the  above  cases,  o  and  i. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Stutterers 
want  to  produce  sounds  without  the  necessary  material,  viz., 
air.  That  is  precisely  the  trouble  here.  The  Stutterer, 
in  pronouncing  the  word  "post,"  spends  his  scanty  supply 
of  breath  on  the  first  p.  He  is  able  to  pronounce  several 
*  Klencke,  Die  Heiluny  des  Stotterns. 
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successive  p's,  because  the  explosive  letters  to  which  p 
belongs  (and,  indeed,  all  Consonants)  require  very  little 
breath;  vphereas  the  Vov^els  need  a  great  deal.  We  hear 
"  p-p-p-p-post,"  but  never  "  po-po-po-po-post."  The  Stut- 
terer's difficulty  is  to  reach  the  intonation  of  the  Vowel  sound ; 
he  cannot  pass  from  the  Consonant  p  to  the  Vowel  o.  This 
is  another  striking  proof  that  it  is  not  the  Consonant- 
former,  the  Articulation,  the  Tongue,  which  causes  the 
obstacle,  but  the  Vowel-former,  the  Vocalization,  the 
Voice-box  ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  Air-supplier,  the 
Lungs,  the  Muscles  of  Thorax  and  Diaphragm.  When 
a  Consonant  and  a  Vowel  come  together,  the  main  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  latter.  The  Consonant  with  which 
the  word  begins  should  be  treated  by  the  Stutterer  as  an 
insignificant  letter  —  a  letter  whose  pronunciation  is  un- 
important. He  should  regard  the  initial  Consonant  as  being 
there  for  show  only.  He  must  not  suppress  it  altogether, 
but  pronounce  it  very  softly,  and  intone  the  following  Vowel 
with  full  force.  See  the  diagrams  in  the  Exercises,  or  study 
the  following  graphic  illustration  : — 

pO  St. 

The  initial  p  is  printed  small  to  indicate  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  pronounced  at  all.  The  lips  being  closed  gently,  not 
pressed  together,  no  p  sound  need  be  heard,  but  simply  an 
indication  of  the  p  with  the  lips.  A  powerful,  long-drawn-out 
0  should  follow,  as  indicated  by  the  thick  line  after  the  o ; 
after  which  the  st  is  heard. 

Up  till  now  the  patient  has  pronounced  the  word  "  post " 
thus : — 

Post 

with  a  strong  p  and  a  barely  audible  o.  Henceforth  he  must 
almost  suppress  p,  but  sound  a  long  and  full-breathed  o, 
thus : — 

p  0  -St- 
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In  practising  with  this  diagram, 

pO  St, 

the  piipil  should  put  his  finger  at  p,  like  a  school-boy  reading, 
and  run  slowly  along  the  line,  sound  the  o  the  while,  till  he 
comes  to  the  st. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  with  the  explanation  of  this 
matter,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
patient  should  thoroughly  understand  it.  He  may  be  re- 
commended to  re-read  the  section  two  or  three  times  before 
going  farther. 

We  now  take  up  again  the  course  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  Exercises 
of  the  first  and  second  stages  must  be  conscientiously  con- 
tinued till  the  very  end  of  the  cure.  After  having  learnt 
by  heart,  and  thought  well  over  the  rules  given  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  IX.,  the  Stutterer  should  sit  down 
before  a  mirror,  so  that  he  can  have  a  full  view  of  his 
features,  and  be  able  to  control  them,  in  case  any  other 
muscles  but  those  of  the  Organs  of  Speech  come  into  action ; 
for  instance,  those  which  knit  the  forehead,  raise  the  eye- 
brows, &c.  Then  let  him  take  hold  of  the  crosspiece  at 
the  back  of  the  chair  with  his  hands,  and  go  through  the 
Exercises  of  Chapter  IX.,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
two  or  three  days. 

The  Words  and  Sentences  which  are  given  in  the  Exercises 
1  to  22  of  Chapter  IX.  must  be  uttered  in  the  following 
manner: — Take  a  baton  and  beat  time  in  a  well-marked 
manner,  as  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  does,  up  and  down, 
one  stroke  at  every  second,  thus:  first  second,  up;  second 
second,  down ;  third  second,  up ;  fourth  second,  down ;  and 
so  on.  At  the  first  stroke  up,  inhale  quickly  and  deeply, 
and  at  the  next  stroke  down  (which  must  be  extended  a 
little  on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  first  vowel,  as 
the  diagrams  show)  pronounce  the  first  syllable  with  a  clear, 
distinct,  but  rather  low  and  deep,  and  somewhat  slurring, 
singing  voice.  With  every  succeeding  stroke  another  syllable 
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must  be  uttered  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  In-tempo  Speaking.  This  In-tempo  Speaking  is  the  great 
rock  on  which  many  a  Stutterer  makes  shipwreck.  has 
been  explained  in  Chapter  III.,  most  Stutterers  have  a 
wrong  notion  about  this  exercise.  They  beheve  they  make 
laughing-stocks  of  themselves  if  they  speak  thus,  and,  conse- 
quently, prefer  to  go  on  stuttering  rather  than  be  cured  by 
persevering  in  the  In-tempo  Speaking.  Not  only  the  Exer- 
cises, but  every  word  spoken  in  ordinary  conversation,  must 
be  done  in  the  measured  time.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  you  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  this 
In-tempo  Speaking",  and  persevere  in  the  Breathing" 
Exercises,  all  your  labour  and  trouble  will  be  lost, 
and  you  may  just  as  well  g-ive  up  immediately,  and 
g"o  on  Stuttering,  saving  both  your  time  and  your 
money. 

We  feel  constrained  to  allude  once  more  to  the  prescribed 
period  of  silence.  The  Stutterer  cannot  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  moral  value  of  such  a  time  of  abstinence 
from  speech.  All  that  we  had  under  personal  supervision 
could  speak  after  being  silent  for  about  four  weeks.  They 
were  not,  that  is  to  say,  allowed  to  utter  anything  but  the 
words  in  the  Exercises,  and  were  quite  confident  of  their 
ability  to  speak  with  facility;  of  course,  in  tempo.  Every 
Stutterer,  then,  should  endeavour  to  abstain  from  ordinary 
talk  till  he  reaches  this  third  stage  of  the  treatment.  If  he 
allows  himself  too  many  exceptions,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  the  result  of  all  his  trouble  in  a  few  days,  and  of 
being  obliged  to  begin  all  over  again. 

When  the  patient  feels  confident  that  he  can  pronounce 
all  the  words  and  sentences  given  in  the  Exercises  1  to  22 
of  Chapter  IX.  without  the  least  hesitation — not  one  of 
them  ought  to  give  him  the  least  trouble — then  he  may 
begin. 

The  Fourth  Stage  of  the  Treatment. 

The  time  taken  to  reach  this  stage  will  be  from  9  to  12 
weeks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  by  this  time 
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the  patient  will  have  experienced  great  relief.  There  is 
now,  however,  a  rather  more  diflBcult  task  before  him  than 
he  has  hitherto  been  called  on  to  perform— namely,  to  slur 
when  speaking  in  tempo;  that  is,  to  pronounce  every  sentence 
like  one  long  word  containing  as  many  syllables  as  there  are 
syllables  in  the  sentence,  without,  at  the  same  time,  falling, 
however,  into  a  sing-song.  He  must  give  every  syllable 
the  same  value,  and  take  a  quick,  deep  breath  at  every 
punctuation  mark,  or  wherever  the  sense  indicates  a  pause ; 
and  then  begin  again  with  a  faintly-pronounced  Consonant 
and  a  strongly-accented  Vowel.  Too  great  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  speaking  quickly.  Every  syllable  must  come 
out  distinctly  and  well-accented,  the  lips  and  teeth  brought 
apart  till  the  thumb  can  be  inserted.  All  speaking,  reading, 
and  reciting  should  be  occasionally  done  before  a  mirror. 
Having  advanced  to  this  point  the  patient  should  read 
prose  and  verse,  and  relate  afterwards  from  memory  what 
he  has  read.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  if  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  going  through  comedies  with  friends.  He 
should  take  the  principal  character  in  the  piece,  and  speak 
his  part  in  a  loud  voice  and  with  due  emphasis,  pronouncing 
every  syllable  slowly  and  distinctly;  and  he  should  try  to 
take  the  cue  from  the  preceding  speaker  as  smartly  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  never  overstrain  his 
voice  or  fatigue  himself. 

If  the  patient  has  followed  these  instructions  for  a  few 
weeks,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  or  relations,  and  has  made 
the  mode  of  speaking  indicated  as  much  as  possible  a  habit, 
provided  there  is  now  no  sign  of  stoppage  or  hesitation  in 
his  talk,  then  he  may,  by  degrees,  begin  to  have  intercourse 
with  strangers.  He  might  first  be  sent  on  an  errand,  which 
is  always  a  terror  to  the  Stutterer.  He  should  be  particularly 
careful  in  doing  exactly  what  he  is  sent  to  do.  Again,  his 
relatives  should  put  abrupt,  unexpected  questions  to  him, 
and  he  should  try  to  give  a  correctly,  slow,  and  properly- 
accented  answer. 

When  the  patient  is  able  to  do  all  this  without  fault,  his 
Cure  is,  in  the  main,  a  fait  accompli.   He  has  nothing  else  to 
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do  now  but  to  watch  his  Speech  carefully,  and  to  keep  his 
body  and  mind  in  a  healthy  state,  and  to  avoid  all  excesses. 
But  all  Cures  are  not  so  perfect  and  satisfactory.  Some 
Stutterers  relapse,  of  course,  through  their  own  fault,  and 
their  Stuttering  sometimes  becomes  worse — temporarily,  at 
least — than  it  was  before;  the  result  is  that  they  lose 
courage. 

This  is  what  usually  happens  in  such  cases:  —  The 
patient,  after  the  period  of  silence,  notices  that  he  has 
become  master  of  his  speech;  he  becomes  bold,  tries  all  words 
which  he  used  to  find  difficult,  and,  behold!  they  are  all 
easy.  So,  feeling  his  wings  so  strong,  he  desires  to  fly.  He 
wants  to  go  among  strangers,  and  to  be  sent  on  errands. 
He  gets  or  takes  permission  to  do  so.  Very  soon  he  tires  of 
slow  and  monotonous  speech,  and  would  fain  dissemble  the 
fact  that  he  used  to  stutter.  Accordingly,  he  tries  to  speak 
quicker,  and  succeeds.  Now  nobody  can  hold  him  back ;  he 
is  lost.  All  warnings  are  forgotten;  he  thinks  he  is  com- 
pletely freed  of  his  defect,  and  beyond  danger  of  relapse. 
Naturally  he  wants  to  shew  off  before  his  old  friends.  So, 
if  he  is  staying  in  the  country  or  at  an  institution,  he  packs 
up  his  things  and  departs.  All  goes  well  for  a  time,  but 
suddenly  he  finds  himself  "  stopping "  as  of  old,  and  again, 
and  a  third  time.  He  begins  at  last  to  be  a  little  afraid 
that  the  Stutter  has  come  back,  and  tries  to  ti'eat  it  by 
taking  a  deep  breath,  according  to  the  rule;  but  the  Vowel 
will  not  come,  "  doubt "  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  Speech,  built  up  with  so  great  trouble,  tumbles 
to  pieces  at  once,  and  all  is  lost.  The  more  hopeful  the 
patient  was  before,  the  more  discouraged  he  becomes  now. 
This  relapse  comes  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  impress  upon  the  patient  often  enough 
the  necessity  of  keeping  strict  watch  upon  his  speech,  and 
continuing  the  in  tempo  speaking. 

Wyneken  says, — "I  spent  two-and-a-half  years  in  an  in- 
stitution for  Stutterers,  but  during  all  that  time  I  was  never 
able  to  speak  so  well  as  I  did  after  the  first  six  weeks  of 
silence." 
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It  is  possible  that  after  reading  the  last  few  paragraphs 
the  patient  may  feel  rather  depressed,  and  think,  "  "What  is 
the  use  of  taking  so  much  trouble  when  I  may  lose  all  I  gain 
in  a  few  days  ?  "  He  should  rather  put  it — "  When  I  can 
lose  all  in  a  few  days  ?  "  If  this  book  is  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  written,  it  is  our  duty  to  put  the  facts  plainly, 
so  that  every  Stutterer  may  be  on  his  guard  against  the  folly 
that  so  many  before  him  have  been  guilty  of,  and  against 
which  he  must  set  his  face  determinedly. 

Kelapses  are  generally  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  "  speak- 
ing in  tempo  tvhilst  slurring."  The  difficulty  is  very  con- 
siderable indeed.  To  keep  silence  for  several  weeks  is  not 
so  hard;  one  can  easily  enough  accustom  oneself  to  it. 
We  have  had  many  pupils  who  obeyed  the  silence-rule 
rigidly  for  the  first  few  weeks ;  only  one  solitary  individual, 
however,  of  all  we  have  had  under  our  care,  continues  to 
speak  in  measured  time, — that  is,  in  tempo.  Most  Stutterers 
let  this  practice  go  by  the  board  sooner  or  later,  in  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  easy  to 
accustom  oneself  to  be  silent,  but  to  keep  time  and  slur  at 
the  same  time  is  a  most  trying  task.  The  difficulty  is  all  the 
greater  if  the  patient  be  high-tempered  or  emotional.  Very, 
very  few  are  able  to  keep  up  this  monotonous,  measured 
speech. 

What  treatment,  then,  is  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a 
relapse  ?  The  best  and  quickest  is  to  enforce  silence,  and  to 
begin  the  cure  over  again  at  the  second  stage.  The  patient 
must  go  over  all  the  difficult  words,  and  proceed  to  speak 
them  only  when  he  has  gained  full  confidence,  and  the  con- 
viction that  he  can  pronounce  them  without  any  hesitation. 

If  the  patient  does  not  pass  through  the  period  of  silence 
he  will  never  get  the  better  of  his  faulty  speech.  As  his 
attention  is  never  distracted  from  his  defect,  he  is  constantly 
detecting  new  difficulties;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  every 
advantage  gained  by  the  exercises  is  neutralized  during  the 
intervals  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  begins 
with  a  period  of  silence,  nothing  of  the  kind  happens;  he 
spots  no  difficulties,  and  the  desire  to  speak  becomes  stronger 
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and  stronger,  which  is  the  best  sign  that  the  old  confidence 
is  coming  back. 

When  he  does  recover  belief  in  his  powers,  he  is  not  so 
likely  to  lose  it  again.  For  one  thing,  he  will  be  more  care- 
ful ;  a  single  slip  will  not  frighten  him  now,  and  generally 
he  will  speak  with  more  confidence. 

We  have  now  explained  the  Treatment  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  Stuttering,  whether  slight  or  severe.  It  remains 
only  to  point  out  some  obstacles  which  retard  a  satisfactory 
issue.  As  the  patient  is  his  own  physician,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  overcome  every  physical  defect,  every  obstruc- 
tion that  his  body  may  offer  to  a  complete  cure.  He  must 
bestow  no  less  constant  attention  upon  his  mind.  Tran- 
quility of  mind  is  essential  to  the  success ;  therefore  every 
influence  that  tends  to  the  opposite  state  must  be  removed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  develop  and  keep  the  body 
healthy,  as  every  kind  of  indisposition  aggravates  Stutter- 
ing. Let  the  patient,  consequently,  beware  of  catching 
cold,  run  no  risk  of  gastric  disorders,  and  beware  of  fatigue, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind.  Scrofula,  and  kindred  diseases, 
also  require  special  treatment.  If  the  patient  suffers  from 
anything  worse  than  indigestion,  or  if  he  thinks  that  he  has 
got  any  ailment,  he  should  consult  a  doctor  before  beginning 
the  cure,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  he  is  in  a  fit  state  of 
health.  Many  go  in  for  the  cure  at  an  age  when  the  temp- 
tation to  indiscretions  of  various  kinds  is  strongest.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  indulgence  in  the 
"follies  of  youth"  is  incompatible  with  the  Cure  of  Stutter- 
ing. Remorse,  twinges  of  conscience,  apprehension  of  being 
found  out  in  wrong-doing — all  such  feelings  are  fatal  to 
tranquility  of  mind,  even  when  they  do  not  develop  into 
hypochondria,  which  is  always  possible.  In  short,  any 
pathological  condition  of  body  or  of  mind  places  an  effectual 
bar  on  progress  towards  cure.  A  word  on  consumption.  It 
is  never  caused  by  Stuttering :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
relieved,  if  not  cured,  by  the  healthy  exercises  of  body  and 
lungs  that  are  prescribed  for  Stutterers. 

If  the  patient  is  seized  with  home-sickness,  he  should  go 
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home  at  once,  as  tlie  feeling  would  neutralize  all  efforts  to 
cure  himself.  The  Treatment  should  not  be  taken  up  again 
until  nostalgia  has  quite  disappeared,  even  though  the  post- 
ponement should  extend  to  a  few  years,  till  the  character  is 
more  formed.  Eelatives  should  be  a  little  careful  as  to  what 
they  write  to  the  patient,  if  he  is  in  an  institution.  Bad 
news,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  often  does  away  with  all 
the  good  that  has  been  done.  Wyneken  relates  a  case  in 
point: — "A  Stutterer  had  been  dismissed  as  cured  from  a 
certain  institution.  His  speech  was  faultless  for  two  years. 
Then  three  deaths  occurred  in  succession  in  his  family.  He 
was  seized  with  the  most  severe  Stuttering  paroxysms,  from 
which  he  was  not  altogether  relieved  till  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  spend  two 
considerable  periods  in  the  institution." 

Parents  and  other  relatives  should  therefore  be  careful 
that  only  indifferent  and  pleasant  news  is  communicated  to 
the  patient.  They  should  not  bother  him  with  constant  in- 
quiries as  to  how  he  is  getting  on  with  his  cure,  when  he 
will  be  finished,  and  so  forth.  Visitors  should  be  few  and 
far  between.  The  patient  must  keep  exceedingly  quiet, 
avoiding  all  quarrels,  and  keeping  strict  guard  upon  his 
temper.  He  must  not  fix  a  day  beforehand  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  cure,  because  if  he  does  so,  and  the  cure  does  not 
progress  so  rapidly  as  he  expected,  he  will  get  impatient, 
and  discouraged,  and  thus  lose  ground,  as  has  been  shewn 
before. 

In  fine,  good  health,  mental  and  physical,  is  essential  to 
him  who  would  get  rid  of  a  Stutter.  If  you  are  ill,  see  a 
doctor  before  you  commence  the  cure  which  is  here  treated 
of.  And,  above  all,  keep  up  your  spirits.  Look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  shun  pessimism. 
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Pkognosis. 

The  chief  factors  in  every  Stutterer's  case  which  have  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  time  which  a  Cure  is  likely  to 
take,  are  the  Character,  the  Condition  of  Mind  and  Body^  the 
Severity  of  the  Stutter,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  stage  at 
which  the  case  is, — whether  it  is  newly  developed,  or  is  of 
long  standing,  and  has,  in  consequence,  obtained  a  firm  hold 
and  taken  deep  root. 

People  sometimes  express  surprise  when  they  learn  that 
the  Cure  takes  twenty  to  thirty  weeks.  They  had  thought 
six  to  eight  weeks  would  suffice,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
above  insinuating  that  the  period  is  deliberately  prolonged 
with  the  object  of  bleeding  them.  Even  doctors  and  well- 
educated  people  put  questions  on  these  lines,  betraying  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Stuttering.  No  one  is 
astonished  when  an  orthopedic  surgeon  declares  that  a  period 
of  one  or  two  years,  or  even  longer,  is  required  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a  limb  or  a  bone  displaced  through  weakness  of 
muscles ;  and  we  know  very  well  that  such  patients  are  often 
enough  sent  home  without  being  cured — especially  those 
who  are  treated  with  "machines  of  torture,"  that  atrophy 
the  muscles,  instead  of  stimulating  and  strengthening 
them. 

Any  one  who  says  that  he  has  cured  a  case  of  Stuttering 
in  four  or  six  weeks,  either  has  not  had  a  true  Stutter  to  deal 
with,  or  is  unworthy  of  credence.  Likewise,  every  assertion 
that  Stuttering  can  be  cured  by  medicine,  or  by  the  use  of 
a  mechanical  instrument,  is  untrue.  Such  panaceas  remind 
one  of  the  music-master,  who  declared  that  he  could  make 
an  opera  prima  donna  out  of  any  girl  by  the  aid  of  an 
ointment;  or  of  the  other,  who  said  that  he  had  a  machine 
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for  the  hand  which  would  make  any  person  a  finished  pianist. 
All  such  stories  are  of  the  Baron  Munchausen  type. 

The  source  of  a  Stutter  is  either  organic — i.  e.,  seated  in 
the  constitution,  in  an  irritable  nervous  system,  or  in  crippled 
muscles  of  Vocalization  and  undeveloped  Breathing  Organs ; 
or  it  is  psychological — i.  e.,  springing  from  a  neglected 
training  or  culture,  in  consequence  of  which  the  powers 
of  Thinking  and  Speech  are  not  properly  developed.  If  the 
source  of  the  ailment  is  got  at  and  removed,  the  hindrance 
to  free  speech  may  be  overcome;  but  there  is  still  something 
wanting — the  facility  of  speech.  Speech  must  be  learned 
after  the  obstacles  to  it  have  been  removed.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  done  in  four  or  six  weeks.  No  one  can  learn  a 
foreign  language  in  such  a  short  time;  and  to  learn  to  speak 
correctly  is,  for  a  Stutterer,  almost  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  an 
ordinary  person  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 

We  have  had  patients  who,  after  a  cure  of  twelve  weeks, 
were  rid  of  all  impediments  to  speech,  and  would  never  have 
had  any  difficulty  afterwards  if  they  had  had  the  courage 
and  resolution  to  speak  in  a  measured  tempo.  If  they  had 
adhered  strictly  to  this  time-keeping,  they  would  have  been 
cured  in  six  months. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  impediment.  With  some  Stutterers  it  seems 
to  disappear  entirely,  only  to  reappear  in  a  violent  form  a 
few  days  afterwards.  That  should  not,  indeed,  alarm  the 
patient;  he  will  succeed  in  the  end.  Nevertheless,  should 
an  improvement  not  take  place  after  a  lapse  of  from  three  to 
six  months,  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  Exercises  altogether 
for  a  while,  in  order  to  give  the  system  a  complete  rest.  If 
the  body  is  too  weak,  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  endeavours 
to  fight  against  the  evil  will  be  fruitless. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  successful  Cure  is 
the  patient's  loss  of  confidence  in  the  treatment,  when  he 
has  practised  the  Exercises  for,  say,  several  months  without 
any  perceptible  improvement  taking  place.  Such  a  case 
must  be  one  of  long-standing;  the  evil  has  taken  such  a 
deep  hold  that  it  is  not  easy  to  uproot  it.    The  patient  must 
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remember  that  lie  has  practised  faulty  speech  for  the  last 
dozen  years  perhaps;  it  hardly  stands  to  reason  that  he 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  correct  speech  in  as  many  weeks. 

The  system  which  has  been  here  described,  and  which  we 
have  applied  to  numerous  cases  with  uniform  success,  has 
also  been  employed  by  the  highest  authorities  among  German 
and  Austrian  physicians  and  specialists.  We  need  only 
mention  Professor  Dr.  Joseph  Lehwess,  speech  specialist 
in  Berlin;  Dr.  0.  Wyneken  of  Gottingen;  the  late  Dr. 
Hermann  Klencke  of  Hanover;  Dr.  Eaphael  Coen,  physician 
and  speech  specialist  in  Vienna. 

Further,  numerous  German  Institutions  for  the  Cure  of 
Stuttering  have  adopted  this  method. 

The  repute  which  this  system  has  obtained  in  the  eyes  of 
public  authorities  in  Germany,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction, 
Mr.  Albert  Gutzmann  delivers  several  lectures  every  year 
to  doctors  and  teachers  in  Berlin,  on  "  Stuttering :  its  Cause, 
Treatment,  and  Cure." 

The  patient  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  he  is 
on  the  right  track  when  he  studies  and  carries  out 
the  Rules  and  Exercises  here  set  forth.  There  are 
no  other  known  means  for  really  curing  Stuttering. 
It  is  not  an  experiment  that  he  is  asked  to  perform ; 
he  is  offered  the  benefits  of  a  tried  system,  which 
has  been  perfected  by  years  of  experience.  There  is 
only  one  cause  of  Stuttering,  and  therefore  only  one  kind 
of  treatment.  On  an  average  the  cure  takes  twenty-six  to 
thirty  weeks;  only  severe  cases  will  require  nine  to  twelve 
months. 


Before  beginning  the  Second  Part  of  this  Book,  which 
contains  Exercises,  the  Stutterer  should  again  read  very 
carefully  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  so  that  he  may  thoroughly 
understand  what  he  has  got  to  do. 

It  now  only  remains  for  the  Stutterer  to  enter  on  the 
Second  Part  with  its  Exercises,  and  if  he  devotes  to  the 
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Task  that  Perseverance  and  Steadiness  for  which  the 
British  Nation  are  justly  celebrated,  his  Eeward 
will  not  be  wanting,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  his  place  as  an  Equal  among  his  Fellow-men, 
remembering  his  Defect,  if  at  all,  merely  as  a  Hideous 
Nightmare. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
ixom Eraser  s Magazine: — "Meanwhile  let  him  learn  again  the 
art  of  speaking,  and,  having  learned,  think  before  he  speaks, 
and  SAT  his  SAY  calmly,  with  self-respect,  as  a  man  who 
does  not  talk  at  random,  and  has  a  right  to  a  courteous 
answer.  Let  him  fix  in  his  mind  that  there  is  NOTHING  on 
earth  to  be  ashamed  of,  save  doing  wrong,  and  no  being  to 
be  FEARED,  save  Almighty  God,  and  go  on  making  the 
best  of  the  body  and  soul  which  Heaven  has  given  him, 
and  I  will  loarrant  that  in  a  few  months  his  old  misery  of 
Stuttering  will  lie  behind  him,  as  an  ugly  and  all  but  im- 
possible dream  when  one  awakes  in  the  morning." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Undertake  deliberately; 

But,  having  once  begun,  proceed  steadfastly. 

Aut  mmquam  tentes,  aut  perfice. 
Either  never  attempt,  or  accomplish. 

Exercises  for  the  Lung  Muscles. 

These  Lung-gymnastics  must  be  gone  through  daily,  either 
in  the  open-air  or  with  the  window  open — not  in  a  closed 
room.  They  should  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
at  any  rate  for  the  first  few  weeks ;  but  lest  giddiness  should 
ensue,  neither  immediately  after  meals  nor  on  an  empty 
stomach.  After  each  exercise  there  should  be  a  pause  for 
rest,  and  a  delicate  person  should  take  note  of  the  action  of 
his  heart.  Should  it  begin  to  beat  more  strongly  than  usual, 
or  if  giddiness  come  on  at  any  time  during  the  exercise,  stop, 
sit  down,  and  breathe  quietly  till  the  oppressive  feeling  has 
passed  away.  This  feeling  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  will 
disappear  in  a  few  days. 

Do  every  Exercise  slowly  and  quietly, 
Without  fatiguing  or  exciting  yourself. 


A.— Movements  of  the  Body  connected  with  Breathing" 

Exercises. 

Defer  not  till  the  evening 

What  the  morning  may  accomplish. 

Exercise  1.— Raising  of  Shoulders. 

Stand  up,  feet  together ;  chest  well  thrown  out,  hands  by 
your  sides  (this  is  what  the  words  "Stand  up  straight" 
mean  in  the  following  Exercises) ;  close  your  mouth,  breathe 
through  your  nose  ;  then 

(a)  Raise  your  right  shoulder  smartly  as  high  as  possible; 
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then  slowly  let  it  down ;  arms  always  straight,  as  shewn  in 
Fig.  3.    Do  this  ten  times. 

(b)  The  same  with  the  left  shoulder— Fig.  4 — ten  times. 

(c)  The  same  with  right  and  left,  time  about— ten  times. 

(d)  Raise  both  shoulders  together  and  depress  both  slowly 
— ten  times. 


Fig.  3. 


Exepcise  2.— Elbows  moved  Back. 


Deep  Breathing. 

Stand  up  straight !  Set  your  hands  to  your  hips  firmly 
(Fig.  5) ;  take  a  quick  and  deep  inhalation,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  back  your  elbows  (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Remain  in  this  position  from  five  to  forty  seconds;  then 
move  the  elbows  forward  and  expel  the  breath  slowly.  All 
the  breathing  in  this  Exercise  must  be  done  through  the 
open  mouth,  ten  to  thirty  times. 

In  this  Exercise  it  is  said,  "  Remain  in  this  position  from 
five  to  forty  seconds."  That  means  that  you  are  to  begin 
with  five  seconds  for  the  first  week,  and  increase  the  period 
every  week,  say  by  five  seconds  a-week,  till  you  reach  forty 
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seconds,  say,  in  the  eighth  week ;  keep  that  up  till  the  end 
of  the  cure.  If  you  feel  strong  enough,  you  may  ultimately 
go  on  to  sixty  seconds.  So  also,  at  the  end  of  the  exercise, 
the  phrase,  "ten  to  thirty  times,"  means  that  you  are  to 
begin  with  ten  times  in  the  first  week,  and  rise  every  week 
till  you  can  do  the  Exercise  thirty  times  without  becoming 
fatigued.  The  numbers  in  the  following  Exercises  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense. 

Note. — Dr.  Elsberg*  says:  "The  natural  mode  of  quiet  breathing 
is  through  the  nose  ;  mouth  breathing  is  an  acquirement.  A  new- 
born infant  would  choke  to  death  if  you  closed  its  nose ;  it  does- 
not  immediately  know  how  to  get  air  into  the  lungs  through  the 
mouth  until  after,  by  depressing  the  tongue,  you  have  once  made- 
a  passage  for  it." 

Ordinary  breathing  and  breathing  which  is  simultaneous 
with  speech,  are  two  very  different  things ;  the  first  takes 
place  through  the  nose,  whereas  the  latter  is  done  through^ 
the  half-open  mouth.  Again,  the  former  is  done  in  a  regular 
periodic  manner ;  the  latter  with  a  quick  deep  inhalation 
and  a  very  slow  exhalation,  for  a  certain  number  of  words 
has  to  be  produced  with  the  store  of  air  before  a  new 
supply  can  be  got.  This  kind  of  breathing,  made  up  of  a 
quick  deep  inhalation,  a  pause,  and  a  slow  exhalation,  is  that 
which  ought  principally  to  be  practised,  in  order  to  improve 
faulty  breathing. 

Exercise  3.— Raising  Arms.  Deep  Breathing. 

Stand  up  straight  (Fig.  7).     Quickly  raise  your  hands- 
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sidewards  till  they  are  in  a  straight  line  with  your  shoulders 
(Fig.  8),  at  the  same  time  taking  a  quick  breath.  Stop  in 
this  position  for  from  five  to  twenty  seconds;  then  let  your 
arms  down  slowly,  and  expel  the  breath  slowly;  five  to 
twenty  times. 

This  Exercise  is  rather  trying,  but  it  will  become  easier 
with  every  week's  practice. 

Exercise  4.— Bent  Body,  Deep  Breathing. 

This  Exercise  acts  most  beneficially  upon  the  diaphragm. 
Assume  the  position  as  in  Fig.  9.  That  is,  apply  your  hands 
to  the  hips,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  bent  over  so 
that  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  legs.  Then  slowly 
straighten  your  body  till  it  assumes  the  position  as  in  Fig. 
10.  At  the  same  time  inhale  through  the  nose  slowly,  but 
deeply.  Remain  in  this  position,  and  keep  in  your  breath 
from  five  to  twenty  seconds ;  after  which  exhale  slowly 
through  the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  coming  back  to  the 
position  of  Fig.  9.    Ten  to  twenty  times. 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


Exercise  5.— Hands  Closed  Behind.   Deep  Breathing. 

Stand  up  straight !  Clasp  your  hands  in  the  small  of  your 
back;  the  arms  will  so  be  bent  (Fig.  11).  Then  move  the 
hands  quickly  down,  so  that  the  arms  become  straight 
(always  behind  the  back— Fig.  12)  ;  at  the  same  time  take 
a  quick  breath.  Remain  in  this  position  from  twenty  to 
sixty  seconds ;  then  lift  the  hands  slowly  up  to  their  former 
position  (Fig.  11)  without  raising  the  shoulders,  and  let  the 
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air  escape  through  the  half-open  mouth  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream.    Ten  to  forty  times. 


Fig.  11.  Fig.  12. 

This  Exercise  is  most  effective,  as  it  compels  the  patient 
to  keep  his  shoulders  from  rising  during  breathing,  and  to 
use  chest  and  abdominal  muscles;  it  therefore  should  be 
repeated  after  the  eighth  and  twelfth  Exercises — also  three 
times  a-day. 

Exepeise  6.— Hands  Pushing. 
If  possible  use  Dumb-bells  in  this  Exercise. 
Their  weight  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  but  those  of  three  pounds  each 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  quite  heavy  enough ; 
for  a  girl,  those  of  one  pound. 

Stand  up  straight!  Raise  the  Dumb-bells  to 
your  shoulders  (Fig.  13)  ;  elbows  close  to  the 
body  and  bent  rather  to  the  back,  so  that  the 
chest  is  fully  expanded.  Then  push  the  hands 
down,  out,  up,  and  forward,  in  turn,  bringing 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  17. 
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them  back,  of  course,  each  time  to  the  position  of  Fig.  13» 
(See  Figures  14,  15,  16,  and  17.) 

Keep  the  mouth  always  half  open,  and  breathe  con- 
tinuously and  equally,  three  to  eight  minutes. 

Exercise  7.— Arms  Pushing.  Deep  Breathing. 

Dumb-bells  may  be  used  in  this  Exercise. 

Stand  up  straight !  Put  your  arms  horizontally  straight 
out  in  front  of  you,  so  that  the  hands  touch  each  other  on  a 
level  with  the  shoulders  (Fig.  18). 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


Move  the  arms  smartly,  keeping  the  same  level,  backwards 
as  far  as  possible  (Fig.  19) ;  at  the  same  time  draw  in  your 
breath ;  remain  in  this  position  from  five  to  twenty  seconds. 
Then  slowly  bring  the  arms  straight  in  front  again  (Fig.  18), 
exhaling  slowly  all  the  time. 

Exercise  8.— Bent  Body,  Stretched  Arms.  Deep  Breathing. 

This  Exercise  also  is  of  great  importance  for  the  proper 


Fig.  20.  Fig-  21. 
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working  of  the  cliapliragm.  Take  dumb-bells  in  your  hands, 
and  assume  the  position  of  Fig,  20.  With  legs  apart,  bend 
the  body  down  till  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  legs,  and 
stretch  the  arms  downwards.  Then  straighten  yourself 
slowly  and  steadily,  and  lift  your  arms  to  the  position  of 
Fig.  21.  At  the  upward  motion  inhale  slowly  but  deeply 
through  the  nose,  and  at  the  downward  motion  exhale  slowly 
through  the  mouth ;  ten  to  twenty  times. 

Exercise  9.— Arms  moved  in  a  Cipele.  Deep  Breathing. 

Stand  up  straight !  Take  dumb-bells  (Fig.  22),  lift  them 
with  straight  arms  (Fig.  23),  pass  the  arms  close  to  the 
head  (Fig.  24),  and  bring  them  back  and  down  slowly  (Fig. 
25),  always  keeping  them  straight.    Take  in  breath  at  the 


I'iG.  22.  Fig.  23.  Fig.  24.  Fig.  25. 


upward  motion,  and  expel  it  at  the  downward  one.  In  order 
that  the  chest  may  be  well  expanded  the  backward  motion 
must  be  done  thoroughly;  that  is  to  say,  the  hands  must 
be  pressed  back  as  far  as  possible.  Keep  the  shoulders 
steady;  do  not  lift  them  any  more  than  is  necessary;  and 
do  not  subject  the  body  to  any  excessive  strain. 

After  you  have  done  this  Exercise  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  take  a  rest ;  then  reverse  the  order  of  breathing ; 
that  IS,  inhale  with  the  downward  motion,  and  exhale  with  the 
itpward  one.    This  also  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

H 
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Exercise  10.— Elbows  kept  back  by  a  Stick.  Deep  Breathing. 

Stand  up  straight !  Pass  a  staff  under  the 
arms  behind  the  back  (Fig.  26),  so  as  to 
press  the  chest  well  outward.  Take  a  short 
deep  breath,  and  keep  it  in  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  seconds.  Then  exhale  slowly,  sounding 
the  vowel  ah  continuously  till  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted. At  the  second  breath  sound  oo,  and 
at  the  third  ee ;  after  which  begin  again  with 
Fig  26  twenty  times. 

Exercise  11.— Bar-bell  over  Head. 

Stand  up  straight !  Take  a  bar-bell,  or  any  staff  which 
reaches  from  the  ground  up  to  your  shoulder  (Fig.  27). 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Grasp  with  each  hand  two  inches  from  the  knob,  with  the 

back  of  the  hand  uppermost  (Fig.  28). 
With  extended  arms  bring  the  staff 
over  the  head  (Fig.  29),  and  down 
the  back  (Fig.  30),  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  deep  breath,  which  keep  in 
from  five  to  fifteen  seconds.  Then 
bring  the  staff  over  the  head  again  to 
the  front — always  with  straight  arms, 
and  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  it — and 
expel  the  breath  through  the  half- 


FlG.  30. 


open  mouth;   ten  to  twenty  times. 
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Exercise  12. 
Hands  behind  the  Head.    Deep  Breathingr. 

Stand  up  straight !  Clasp  your  hands  behind 
your  head  (Fig.  31);  take  a  long  deep  breath; 
then  let  go  and  sound  ah ;  the  second  time,  oo ; 
and  the  third  time,  ee ;  ten  to  thirty  times. 

Fig.  31. 

Exercise  13.— One-sided  Breathing. 

Thrust  your  open  left  hand  as  high  as  possible  into  your 
left  arm-pit,  press  it  hard  against  the  ribs;  lay  the  right 
arm  over  the  head,  so  that  the  right  hand  covers  the  left 
ear  (Fig.  32).    Then  inhale  slowly  and  deeply,  and  at  the 


Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  Fig.  34.  Fig.  35. 


same  time  bend  the  thorax  (that  is,  the  upper  body)  to  the 
left  side  (Fig.  33).  Exhale  as  you  straighten  the  body 
again.  Repeat  this  five  to  ten  times.  Then  reverse  hands 
and  arms.  That  is  to  say,  press  the  right  hand  into  the 
right  arm-pit,  lay  the  left  arm  over  the  head  (Fig.  34),  and 
bend  the  body  to  the  right  whilst  you  inhale  (Fig.  35).  This 
also  five  to  ten  times. 

Do  this  Exercise  several  times  each  day,  as  it  expands  and 
strengthens  each  lung  separately. 
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Exercise  14.— Sitting  on  a  Chair.  Deep  Breathing-. 

Seat  yourself  on  a  chair  whose 
back  is  not  higher  than  your  arm- 
pits, so  that  you  can  lay  your  arms 
over  the  back  and  take  hold  of  the 
cross  piece  (Fig.  36).  Take  deep 
breaths,  and  keep  the  lungs  well 
filled  for  ten  to  fifty  seconds.  Then 
let  the  air  escape  slowly.  After  ten 
seconds  of  quiet  breathing,  repeat 
the  exercise ;  ten  to  thirty  times. 

This  Exercise  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce the  reverse  effect  from  that 
aimed  at  by  Exercise  1.    It  accus- 
Fia,  36.  toms  you  to  breathe  without  raising 

the  shoulders. 


B.— Indian  Clubs. 

Ut  vivas,  vigila.    Exercise  conduces  to  health. 

The  beneficial  results  accruing  from  the  use  of  Indian  Clubs 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  strengthens  the  muscles  of 
the  thorax,  the  lungs,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  body.  Both 
swimming  and  Indian  Clubs  are  good  for  the  strong  and 
the  weak  alike,  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  and  we  therefore 
especially  recommend  them  to  Stutterers  whose  system 
wants  bracing  up.  Although  a  complete  guide  to  the  use 
of  Indian  Clubs  would  lie  without  the  scope  of  this  book, 
still,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  exercise  for  the 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  diaphragm, 
we  think  it  better  to  introduce  here  the  four  fundamental 
circles,  with  the  necessary  figures  and  explanations. 

The  most  intricate  exercises  of  Indian  Clubs  are  only 
combinations  of  five  fundamental  circles.  As  the  fifth,, 
however, — that  is,  the  lower  back  circle, — is  rather  difficult, 
and  can  only  be  attempted  by  more  advanced  pupils,  it  is 
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omitted  here.  Whoever  wishes  to  go  farther  than  this 
chapter  will  take  him,  should  study  "Lemaire,"*  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  some  of  the  following  figures.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  use  of  the  Clubs  in  the  shortest  and 
simplest  way,  we  recommend  the  patient  first  to  practise 
the  four  circles  with  right  and  left  hand  separately,  till  he 
can  do  them  easily  without  straining  his  body. 

The  meaning  of  the  following  technical  expressions  should 
be  noted. 

Starting  from  the  Jiorizontal  line,  the  term  ^'true  direction" 
indicates  the  right  club  going  downwards  to  the  left,  and  the 
left  club  going  downwards  to  the  right.  The  term  "reversed 
direction"  indicates  the  opposite  movement, — that  is,  the 
right  club  going  upwards  to  the  left,  and  the  left  club  going 
upwards  to  the  right. 

Note. — Lemaire  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
to  affix  names  to  all  the  different  circles.  But  although  he  applies 
the  term  "  reversed  "  to  the  right  club  going  upwards  to  the  left, 
and  the  left  going  upwards  to  the  right,  he  has  no  term  for  the 
opposite  direction — which  we  call  the  "  true  direction." 

In  the  diagrams  the  course  of  the  right-hand  club  is 
marked  by  a  black  line,  and  that  of  the  left-hand  club  by  a 
dotted  line. 


I. — SINGLE  MOVEMENTS. 

Exercise  1,— Fpont  Cirele  with  Right  Arm.   True  Direetion. 

Stand  up  straight,  heels  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
apart  (according  to  your  size);  hold  the  club  against  the 
right  shoulder  (Fig.  37);  thrust  it  out  horizontally  to  the 
right,  and  swing  downwards  to  the  left  in  an  easy  manner, 
without  jerking  of  the  body.  Count  one,  two,  three,  &c., 
whenever  the  club  comes  down  at  lowest  position. 

*  E.  Ferdinand  Lemaire,  Indian  Clubs,  and  how  to  use  them.  London  • 
Iliffe  &  Son. 
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Fig.  37. 

Exercise  2.— Front  Circle  with  Left  Arm.  True  Direction. 

Take  same  position  as  before,  but  use  the  left-band  club 
instead  of  the  right.    Thrust  it  out  to  the  left  side  (Fig.  38),, 


Fig.  38. 

and  swing  downwards  to  the  right.  Count  one,  two,  three, 
&c. 
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Exercise  3.— Front  Circle  with  Bight  Arm. 
Reversed  Direction. 

Position  the  same  as  in  Exercise  1.  (It  is  the  same  in  all 
Club  Exercises.)  Hold  the  right-hand  club  to  the  right 
shoulder  (Fig.  39);  then  thrust  it  out  horizontally  to  the 


Fig.  40. 
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Exercise  4.— Front  Circle  with  Left  Arm,  Reversed  Direction. 

Hold  the  left-hand  club  to  the  left  shoulder ;  then  thrust 
it  out  to  the  right  (Fig.  40),  and  bring  downwards  to  the 
left,  and  round.    Count  one,  two,  &c. 


Exercise  5.— Side  Wrist  Circle  with  Right  Hand. 
True  Direction. 

From  the  starting  position  with  the  right  arm  (see  Ex- 


ercise 1,  Fig.  37)  thrust 
the  club  out  horizontally, 
and  let  it  remain  vertical 
(Fig.  41).  Then  let  the 
club  drop  outward,  and  at 
the  position  (Fig.  42)  turn 
the  hand  quickly,  so  that 
the  fingers  are  uppermost, 
and  passing  the  club  behind 
the  arm  (Fig.  43),  complete 
the  circle,  and  commence 


Fig.  43. 


again. 
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Exercise  6.— Side  Wrist  Circle  with  Left  Hand. 
True  Direction. 


Same  as  the  foregoing; 
only  with  the  left  hand  in- 
stead of  the  right.  Fig. 
44  shews  the  direction  of 
the  movement. 

Note. — The  club  comes 
up  behind  the  arm. 


Fig.  44. 


Exercise  7.— Side  Wrist  Circle  with  Right  Hand. 
Reversed  Direction. 


Fig.  45.  Fig.  46. 
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Be  gin  as  in  Exercise  5. 
From  the  position  of  Fig.  45 
swing  the  club  down  behind 
your  arm  (Fig.  46)  ;  swing 
round  (as  in  Fig.  47)  and 
up  to  the  vertical  position, 
from  which  begin  a  new 
circle. 


Swing  club  as  in  Fig.  48 ; 
movements  the  same  as  in 
Exercise  7,  only  with  the 
left  hand  instead  of  the 
right.  In  all  side  wrist 
circles  the  club  is  behind 
the  arm. 

Do  not  attempt  a  new 
exercise  before  you  have 
mastered  all  the  old  ones. 
The  body  must  always  be 
kept  erect  and  steady. 


Exercise  8.— Side  Wrist  Circle  with  Left  Hand. 
Reversed  Direction. 


Exercise  9.— Front  Wrist  Circle  with  Right  Hand. 
True  Direction. 

From  the  starting  position  thrust  out  the  right  arm  to 
the  left  side  (Fig.  49)  ;  let  the  club  come  down  in  front  of 
your  face  (Fig.  50).  As  the  club  swings  round  from  position 
(Fig.  51)  till  it  points  to  the  ground,  the  hand  must  turn  so 
that  the  finger  nails  are  always  uppermost. 
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Fig.  49.  .        Fig.  50.  Fig.  51. 


Exercise  10.— Front  Wrist  Cirele  with  Left  Hand. 
True  Direction. 


Thrust  out  the  left  arm  to 
the  right  side ;  and  so  on,  as  in 
Exercise  9. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 
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Exercise  11.— Front  Wrist  Circle  with  Right  Hand. 
Reversed  Direction. 

Holding  the  club  upright,  thrust  it  across  to  the  left 
shoulder ;  let  it  drop  outwards  (Fig.  53),  and  swing  round 
as  in  Fig.  54. 

Exercise  12.— Front  Wrist  Circle  with  Left  Hand. 
Reversed  Direction. 

Holding  the  club  upright,  thrust  it  across  to  the  right 


Fig.  55. 


shoulder;  let  it  drop  outwards  (Fig.  55),  and  swing  round, 
SiS  in  Fig.  54. 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  the  foregoing  twelve  Exer- 
cises thoroughly,  we  commence  the  practice  of  tbe  back 
circle. 


Fig.  56. 
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In  executing  the  back  circles  it  is  essential  that  the 
right  hand  be  kept  close  to  the  right  ear,  and  the  left  hand 
dose  to  the  left  ear  (Fig.  56).  Any  deviation  from  this 
position  will  inevitably  cost  the  pupil  a  severe  blow  with 
the  club  on  the  top  of  his  head.    (See  Fig.  57.) 


Exepeise  13.-Baek  Circle  with  Right  Hand.    True  Dipeetion. 

Kaise  the  right-hand  club  as  in  Fig.  58— the  nails  next 
to  the  ear;  let  it  swing  outward  (Fig.  59),  allowing  the 


Fig.  58.  Fig.  59.  Fig.  60. 


hand  to  turn.  At  the  end  of  the  semi-circle  the  club  comes 
up  behind  the  head.  Turn  the  hand  to  the  first  position, 
and  begin  a  new  circle. 

Exercise  14.— Back  Circle  with  Left  Hand.  True  Direction. 

Same  as  the  foregoing,  with  the  left  hand  (Fig.  61). 
Eemember  the  club  swings  outward  from  the  vertical 
position. 
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Exercise  15.— Back  Circle  with  Right  Hand. 
Reversed  Direction. 

The  four  Figures,  62,  63,  64,  and  65,  will  sufficiently 


Fig.  62.  Fig.  63. 

indicate  the  different  movements  of  the  right  hand  and 
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Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


club.  Keep  the  hand  constantly  close  to  the  ear.  Begin  very 
slowly,  and  practise  this  Exercise,  as  well  as  the  next,  for 
several  days. 

Exercise  16.— Back  Cirele  with  Left  Hand.  Reversed  Direction. 


Fig.  66. 


The  four  Figures,  62,  63,  64, 
and  65,  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  different  movements  of  the 
left  hand  and  club.  Keep  the 
hand  constantly  close  to  the  ear 
(Fig.  66).  Begin  very  slowly, 
and  practise  this  exercise  for 
several  days. 


II. — COMBINED  MOVEMENTS. 


Exercise  17.— Front  Circle  with  Both  Arms.   True  Direction. 

This  is  a  combination  of  Exercises  1  and  2.  Assume  with 
the  right  arm  the  starting  position  of  Fig.  37,  and  with  the 
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left  the  position  of  Fig.  38.    Thrust  out  to  right  and  left 


Fig.  67. 


(Fig.  67)  and  swing ;  the  right  club  swings  down  to  the  left, 
the  left  club  to  the  right.  They  cross  in  front  of  the  legs 
and  above  the  head.  Count  one,  two,  &c.,  when  they  are  at 
the  lowest  point. 


Fig.  68. 
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Exercise  18.— Front  Circle  with  Both  Arms.  Side  Crossing. 

True  Direction. 

Begin  with  the  right-hand  club.  Let  it  swing  down  to 
the  left.  When  it  is  at  the  lowest  point,  start  the  left-hand 
club— down  to  the  right,  of  course.  The  clubs  cross  at  the 
side  (Fig.  68). 

Exercise  19.-Front  Circle,  Back  Circle,  Side  Wrist  Circle, 
with  Right  Arm.   True  Direction. 


First  do  a  front  circle,  one ;  when  at  its  highest  position 
bend  the  arm  (Fig.  69),  so  that  the  fist  comes  close  to  the 
ear ;  then  do  a  back  circle,  two ;  then  thrust  out  the  right 
arm  horizontally  and  do  a  side  wrist  circle,  three;  and  begin 
anew  with  the  front  circle,  one. 

Exercise  20.— Front  Circle,  Back  Circle,  Side  Wrist  Circle, 
with  Left  Arm.  True  Direction. 

First  do  a  front  circle,  one ;  when  at  its  highest  position 
bend  the  arm  (Fig.  69),  so  that  the  fist  comes  close  to  the 
ear;  then  do  a  back  circle,  two;  then  thrust  out  the  left 
arm  horizontally  and  do  a  side  wrist  circle,  three;  and  begin 
anew  with  the  front  circle,  one.  Always  count  one,  two, 
three.  The  dotted  line  in  Fig.  71  shews  the  direction  of  the 
club. 

I 
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Exercise  21.— Front  Circle,  Back  Circle,  Side  Wrist  Circle, 
with  Right  Arm.  Reversed  Direction. 

Thrust  out  the  right  hand  towards  the  left  shoulder,  and 
swing  the  club  down  to  the  right,  as  in  Exercise  3,  one ;  then 
do  a  back  circle,  as  in  Exercise  15,  two;  and,  finally,  a  side 
wrist  circle,  as  in  Exercise  7,  three.  Then  begin  the  front 
circle  again,  one,  two,  three.  The  full  line  of  the  right-hand 
club  in  Fig.  71  gives  a  guide  to  this  Exercise. 

When  passing  from  the  front  circle  into  the  back  circle, 
take  care  that  the  right  hand  comes  close  to  the  right  ear. 

Exercise  22.— Front  Circle,  Back  Circle,  Side  Wrist  Circle, 
with  Left  Arm.  Reversed  Direction. 

The  same  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  the  left  arm.  This 
Exercise  is  a  combination  of  Exercises  4,  16,  and  8.  The 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  70  is  the  guide. 

Practise  these  last  four  Exercises  diligently  before  attempt-  . 
ing  the  next  two. 

Exercise  23.— Front  Circle,  Back  Circle,  Side  Wrist  Circle, 

with  Both  Arms. 


Fig.  70. 


A  combination  of  Exercises  19  and  22.    The  right-hand 
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club  moves  in  the  true  direction,  the  left-hand  club  in  the 
reversed  direction  (Fig.  70). 

Exercise  24.— Front  Cipele,  Baek  Circle,  Side  Wrist  Circle, 

with  Both  Arms. 


Fiu.  71. 

A  combination  of  Exercises  20  and  21.  Same  as  Exercise 
23,  only  the  left-hand  club  moves  in  the  true  direction  and 
the  right-hand  club  in  the  reversed  direction  (Fig.  71). 


Fia.  72. 
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Exercise  25.— Front  Circle  and  Back  Circle,  with  Right  and 
Left  Arm  alternately. 

This  Exercise  needs  a  great  deal  of  practice,  but,  when 
done  well,  it  is  a  capital  gymnastic,  and  very  pretty  to 
look  at. 

From  the  starting  point  pass  to  the  position  of  Fig.  72  ; 
then,  first,  the  right  hand  does  front  circle  in  the  true 
direction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  left  hand  does  back 
circle,  also  in  the  true  direction.  Secondly,  the  right  hand 
goes  from  the  front  circle  into  the  back  circle,  and  the  left 
hand  from  the  back  circle  into  the  front  circle,  both  again 
in  the  true  direction.  Repeat. 


There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  more  complex  exercises 
which  can  be  performed  with  Indian  Clubs.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  combination  of  Exercises  1,  9,  13,  and  5,  with  the 
right  hand,  and  Exercises  4,  8,  16,  and  12,  with  the  left 
hand.  New  combinations  will  readily  occur  to  the  pupil 
after  he  has  practised  the  ones  we  have  described  for  some 
time,  and  gained  confidence.  Those  who  wish  to  go  farther 
may  be  referred  to  "  Lemaire,"  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 
Kespiration  Exercises. 

Learn  to  unlearn  what  you  have  learned  amiss. 

This  chapter  contains  twelve  Exercises,  which  should  be 
gone  through  in  as  many  weeks — the  first  Exercise  daily  in 
the  first  week,  the  second  Exercise  daily  in  the  second  week, 
and  so  on  every  day,  as  long  as  time  will  permit.  The  last 
six  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  whole  cure  lasts — viz., 
one  Exercise  each  week.  Persons  of  weak  constitution  must 
begin  slowly  and  carefully,  and  never  force  their  lungs 
farther  than  their  strength  will  go.  (See,  however,  Chapter 
TIL,  page  44.)  Therefore,  although  all  these  Exercises  are 
intended  to  be  done  in  an  upright  standing  position,  as  soon 
as  fatigue  is  felt  the  position  of  Fig.  36  (page  100)  should 
be  resorted  to. 


The  vertical  Lines  (  |  )  in  the  Diagrams  of  this  chapter 
indicate  slow  and  deep  Inhalation,  during  which  the  mouth  is 
half-open  and  the  tongue  is  kept  flat ;  in  fact  there  must  be 
no  straining  whatever  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth. 
The  air  must  pass  unhindered  through  the  windpipe,  without 
making  the  least  noise. 

The  horizontal  Lines  (  )  indicate  slow  Exhalation, 

which  must  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Inhalation. 

An  arrow  flies  quickly  from  the  bow.    The  Arrows  in  our 
Diagrams  indicate  a  short  quick  breath ;  a  vertical  Arrow 
means  a  quick  Inhalation;  a  horizontal  Arrow  (^  )>) 
^  I  a  sharp  Exhalation.    The  latter  must  be  done  with 
^/  mouth  wide  open,  and  if  it  is  done  properly  a  kind 
of  thrust  should  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the 
stomach ;  that  is  caused  through  the  sudden  contraction  of 
the  Diaphragm. 

The  Numbers  which  stand  after  a  vertical  line  or  arrow 
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indicate  that  the  Lungs  must  be  kept  full  of  air  for  as  many- 
seconds;  begin  with  the  lowest  number,  and  increase  daily 
till  you  reach  the  highest. 

Two  or  more  lines,  and  likewise  two  or  more  arrows,  indicate 
that  the  breathing  is  to  be  done  with  as  many  stoppages  as 
there  are  lines  or  arrows.  Thus,  this  diagram  means  that  the 


5  to  20  )^  >         >  )J)  >  >^  > 


lungs  are  to  be  filled  by  three  consecutive  slow  Inhalations^ 
separated  by  intervals  of  five  seconds  (or  five  strokes  of  the 
baton),  the  first  day ;  eight  the  second  day ;  and  so  on  till,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  twenty  seconds  is  reached.  The  arrows 
denote  four  quick  Exhalations.  Again,  the  following  diagram 


10- 


means  that  the  lungs  are  to  be  filled  by  two  quick  breaths, 
and  that,  after  an  interval  of  ten  seconds,  the  air  is  to  escape 
by  one  long  slow  Exhalation. 


IMPORTANT ! 

The  following-  Bpeathing"  Exercises,  which  begin  on 
the  next  page,  are  not  so  easy  as  they  look,  and  we 
recommend  that,  for  the  first  few  weeks,  some  one 
supervise  the  patient,  to  see  that  he  does  them  in 
the  proper  manner. 

Further,  it  is  better  to  do  them  frequently,  and  for  a 
short  time  only,  than  to  become  exhausted  by  a  prolonged 
effort  which  will  have  no  beneficial  results.  The  lengths 
of  time  given  are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  a 
guide,  and  if  any  fatigue  makes  itself  felt,  it  is  better  to 
rest  a  little,  and  then  to  begin  anew.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  times  given  will  not  be  found  excessive,  and,  with  in- 
creased power,  they  will  soon  become  easy. 

Exercise  a  should  be  practised  in  the  first  week  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  three  times  a-day.  Exercise  b,  in 
the  second  week,  may  be  practised  a  few  minutes  longer. 
By  gradual  stages  the  patient  will  thus  rise  to  the  full 
practice  time  of  twenty  minutes  three  times  a-day,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  week;  which  time  should  then  be  kept  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Exercises. 


STUTTERING. 

(a)  Reg-ular  Breathing-. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  First  Week. 

If  nature  be  defective,  repair  it  by  industry. 


RESPIRATION  EXERCISES. 
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(b)  Quick  Inhalation.— Slow  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Second  Week. 


It  is  no  small  conquest  to  overcome  yourself. 
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(e)  Quick  Inhalation.— Extended  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Third  Week. 


Perfection  is  the  point  at  which  all  should  aim. 
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(d)  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppage.— Slow  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Fourth  Week. 


Difficulties,  to  be  surmounted,  must  be  met  with  energy. 
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(e)  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppage.— Extended 
Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Fifth  Week. 


It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but  better  to  end  well. 
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(f)  Quick  Inhalation.— Interrupted  Quick  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Sixth  Week. 


Haste  is  hxit  a  poor  apology: 

Take  time  and  do  your  business  well. 
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(g)  Quick  Inhalation.— Interrupted  Slow  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Seventh  Week. 


Qui  fugit  molam,  fugit  farinam. 
No  pains,  no  profit. 
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(h)  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppag-e.— Interrupted  Quick 

Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Eighth  Week. 


A  wise  man  begins  in  tlie  end;  a  fool  ends  in  the  beginning. 
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(i)  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppag-e.— Interrupted  Slow 

Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Ninth  Week. 


Patience  cures  many  an  old  complaint. 
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* 


5  to  10 


II 


5  to  10  


II 


5  to  10 


5  to  10  


5  to  10  1  5  to  10 


5  to  10  


5  to  10  


5  to  10 
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(k)  Interrupted  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppag-e.- 
Interrupted  Quick  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Tenth  Week. 


Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  mind. 


A. 


5  to  10 


k 


5  to  10      ->        .   5  to  10 


k 


5  to  10  -> 


k 

k 


5  to  10 


=^  5  to  10 
A 


i 

A 


^  5  to  10 

A 


A 

k 

k 


5  to  10  -> 


k 

A 

ft 

^  5  to  10 
A 
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A. 

6  to  10      ^       5  to  10  -> 

m 


5  to  10  -5« 


i 


.  5  to  10  A  5  to  10  A  5  to  10  -> 

>^  ^  A 


i 


5  to  10 


5  to  10 


5  to  10 
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(1)  Interrupted  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppage.— 
Interrupted  Slow  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Eleventh  Week. 


The  greater  the  difficulty, .  the  more  glory  in  surmounting  it. 

A 


A 

il 


5  to  10  


k 

A 

k 


5  to  10  


A 

k 

A 

k 

A 


5  to  10  


k 

A 

k 


5  to  10 


k 

A 

k 

A 

k 


k 

A 

k 


k 


5  to  10  ^  5  to  10  

A 

k 

A 

k 

A 

k 

A 


5  to  10  5  to  10  

i 


*5tol0  

A 

k 

A 

k 
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5  to  10  


5  to  10  


5  to  10 


A. 

i 


5  to  10  — 


A 

k 

A 


5  to  10 


-  ^  5  to  10 


5  to  10  5  to  10  


m 


A 

k 

A 


5  to  10 
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(m)  Interrupted  Quick  Inhalation.— Stoppage.— 
Interrupted  Slow  Exhalation. 

To  be  practised  daily  in  the  Twelfth  Week. 


i 


5  —  3 


Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  broth. 


A. 

k 
k 


5  _  3  _  3  _ 


k 

A 

k 

A 

k 


5  —  3 


i 

A 

k 


3  — 


k 


i 

A 

k 


5  _  3  _  3  _  3 


A 


5  —  3  — 


A 

II 
A 

k 


5  _  3  _  3  — 


* 

A 

k 

A 

k 

A 

k 
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II 


5  —  3 


k 

II 


i 

A 

i 

A 


5  —  3 


A 

k 


3  —  3  — 


k 

A 

II 
A 

k 

A 

II 


5  —  3  — 


A 


5  _  3  —  3  — 


A 

i 


A 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Voice  Exercises. 

"Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to-day." 

B,  Franklin. 

All  the  Exercises  under  a,  b,  c,  and  part  of  those  under  d, 
are  to  be  practised  daily : — 

(a)  With  Partial  Exhalation,  increasing  in  force 
before  the  Intonation. 

(Exhalation  increasing  (Full  Sound). 

A  in  force). 


ha::::::::::::::::::::::::::::ah; 


Deep  Quick 
Inhalation.  ^ 

m 

This  diagi'am  indicates  that  the  patient  is  to  take  a  deep 
Inhalation,  then  begin  with  a  gentle  Exhalation,  and  gradu- 
ally increase  it — as  the  fine  lines  of  the  diagram  show — till 
the  full  sound  of  ah  comes  out.  Continue  sounding  till  the 
finger,  which  is  passed  along,  reaches  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  Mouth,  Tongue,  Lips — in  short,  the  entire  Buccal 
Cavity — should  be  placed  into  Position  for  the  Vowel  which 
is  to  be  sounded,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  Buccal  Cavity 
remains  the  same  from  the  beginning  of  the  Exhalation  till 
the  end  of  the  full  sound.    Therefore  the  following : — 


h::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::OOE 
is  not  to  be  sounded  thus  : 

hah::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::00: 
or,  still  worse,  thus : 

etch ::::  ::.v.v.v.";" -.-7.-;;: :::::::  :00; 


but  from  the  beginning  the  whole  Speech  Apparatus  should 
be  put  into  Position  for  the  oo  Sound,  and  sound  thus : 


hoo 


00 
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SO  that,  during  the  sounding  of  one  line,  or  rather,  diagram, 
the  Position  of  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Mouth,  as  has 
already  been  said,  does  not  change  in  the  least. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  the  pitch  of  the  voice  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  ordinary  speaking,  because  the  higher  the 
tone  in  which  one  speaks,  the  more  the  Ligaments  are 
strained,  and  they,  consequently,  soon  become  fatigued,  and 
so  Voice  and  Speech  suffer. 

If  the  patient  applies  the  point  of  his  finger  to  the  larynx, 
a  little  above  the  "Adam's  Apple,"  he  will  feel  the  faint 
vibration  of  the  Ligaments  as  soon  as  the  Breath  (that  is, 
the  aspirated  letter  A)  enters  into  the  sounded  Vowel. 
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(b)  Without  Increase  of  Breath. 

The  following  are  to  be  sounded  with  full  Voice  from  the 
beginning,  and  always  with  an  A  before  the  Vowel : — 

/.hah  


^hoo 


hah  00 


hoh  

i 

A. 

^hai  

i 

hee  —  

i 

^^hah  y(ee) 

A. 

^^hou  

A 


m 

hoi 


m 


(c)  The  same  Sound,  but  very  long". 
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hah 


-00 


hoh 


hai 


It 


hee 


hah 


-y(ee) 


hou 


hi 


hoi 


(d)  Place  yourself  before  the  Mirrop,  Calm  Face, 
no  Grimacing". 

Loud.  Very  Loud. 

^  haft  haft  3  aft   3  aft  

m 

>  v.  Sofi  and  Singing, 

aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft— 


i 

>  Distinctly,  hut  Softly. 

4%  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  

m 
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>  Whisper.  Loudly. 

3  haft   3  aft  

m 

Sound  the  following  words  in  the  manner  shown  by  above 
diagrams.  Then,  after  you  have  practised  them  with  the 
aspirated  h,  prefix  the  Consonants  m,  I,  s,  r,  sh,  n,  h,  d,  t,  g, 
in  this  order.  That  is  to  say,  after  you  have  done  haft — aft 
in  the  above  diagrams,  you  take  the  Consonants  thus : 
maft — aft,  laft — aft,  saft — aft,  raft — aft,  &c.  One  word 
every  day. 

Act,  add,  aft,  age,  aid,  ail,  ails,  aim,  air,  aise,  ake,  alb, 
ale,  all,  alms,  am,  an,  apt,  arc,  arch,  ark,  arm,  arms,  art, 
ash,  ask,  at,  aught,  auk,  aume,  aune,  aunt,  awe,  awk,  ax, 
aye,  ayle.  Each,  eame,  ean,  ear,  earl,  earn,  earsh,  earth, 
ease,  east,  eat,  eath,  eaves,  ebb,  edge,  eel,  eff,  eft,  egg,  eigh, 
eight,  eigne,  eld,  elf,  elk,  ell,  else,  end,  ens,  ere,  erke,  erne, 
err,  erst,  etch,  eve,  ewe,  eye.  Ice,  if,  ilk,  ill,  imp,  in,  inch, 
ink,  inn,  irk,  isle,  itch,  its.  Oaf,  oak,  oar,  oast,  oat,  oath, 
oats,  odds,  ode,  of,  oft,  oh,  oil,  oint,  old,  on,  one,  or,  orb,  ore, 
ore,  ost,  ought,  ouch,  ounce,  our,  oust,  out,  owe,  owl,  own,  ox. 
Up,  ure,  urge,  urn,  u.s,  use. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Speech  Exercises. 

Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble  who  run  fast. 


General  Rules. 

Speaking  is,  just  like  Walking  and  Running,  a  Motion — 
a  Movement  of  Muscles.  If  a  man  walks  badly,  his  gait 
can  be  improved  by  instruction,  as  we  see  is  the  case  with 
soldiers.  To  make  them  march  well,  they  are  exercised 
every  day  for  hours;  at  first  very  slowly,  and  then  more 
quickly,  till  they  attain  the  regulation  step.  Stuttering  is 
a  defective  movement  of  the  Muscles  of  Speech  and  Lungs, 
and  these  Muscles  must  be  made  flexible  by  means  of 
Exercises.  Rules  are  necessary  to  help  the  Stutterer  out  of 
his  timidity  and  nervousness.    Our  First  Rule  is  : 

I.— Speak  Slowly,  Quietly,  and  Collectedly 

(which  requires  also  logical  and  calm  thinking). 

Stutterers  generally  try  to  hide  their  emotions  by  hasty 
speech,  and  so  go  from  bad  to  worse.  They  also  try  to 
conceal  agitation  by  excessively  loud  speaking,  and  so  excite 
themselves  more  and  more.    Our  Second  Rule  is  therefore : 

II.— Speak  in  a  Low  Voice 

(z.  e.,  moderately  loud). 

Stutterers  often  speak  thoughtlessly,  and  when  they  be- 
come aware  of  it,  hastily  try  to  correct  themselves.  Hence 
we  have  the  Third  Rule  : 

III.— Think  WHAT  you  are  going  to  say,  and  HOW 
you  are  going-  to  express  yourself. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk,  one  begins  running  or 
jumping,  one  becomes  tired  out  before  reaching  the  end  of 
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the  walk.  Hence,  the  Fourth  Rule,  which  is  also  derived 
from  the  foregoing  three,  and  sums  them  up : 

IV.— Be  careful  not  to  try  to  say  several  things  at 
the  same  time ;  but  speak  Syllable  after  Syllable, 
Word  after  Word,  and  express  one  Thought 
after  another. 

Stutterers  often  scarcely  open  their  mouths  when  speaking, 
and  we  have  two  more  Rules  : 

v.— Open  your  Mouth  well  when  Speaking. 
VI.— Bring  the  Teeth  well  apart. 

Excessively  loud  speaking  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  hut  hinders  the  proper  function  of  the 
Vocal  Ligaments. 

VII.  — Begin  the  first  letter  of  a  Sentence  in  almost  a 

whisper. 

As  Stutterers  usually  have  great  difficulty  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  Rule : 

VIII.  — Extend  the  First  Vowel  of  the  Word  or  the 

Sentence  (as  is  indicated  by  the  Diagrams). 

There  is  always  a  difficulty  about  making  a  fresh  start 
after  every  little  pause.    Therefore : 

IX.  — Join  the  Words  of  a  Sentence  together,  and 

consider  the  whole  Sentence  as  one  long  Word. 

(This  Rule  requires  much  practice.) 

The  Vowels  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  word,  and  the 
Consonants  are  the  subordinate  parts ;  and,  as  the  Vowels 
cause  most  difficulty,  we  have  the  following  two  very  im- 
portant Rules : 

X.  — Always  press  with  the  full  power  of  your  Lungs 

upon  the  VOWEL,  NEVER  upon  the  CONSONANT 
with  which  the  Word  begins. 

XI.  — Always  begin  intoning  the  Vowel  decidedly  and 

sharply. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  nose  and  mouth  breathing, 
and  although  it  requires  some  practice  to  inhale  through 
the  nose  while  speaking,  we  strongly  recommend  it  as  a 
matter  of  hygienic  importance.  Inhalation  short  and  deep ; 
Exhalation  slow  and  long.  The  longer  the  Exhalation,  the 
better  for  the  Speech. 

XII.  — Inhale  throug-h  the  Nose,  and  not  through  the 

Mouth.  Fill  your  Lung's  well  at  every  vertical 
Arrow  by  a  deep  Inhalation,  but  do  not  lift 
your  shoulders  when  doing  so. 

(This  is  to  be  prevented  by  placing  your  arms  over  the 
back  of  a  chair.    See  Rule  XIV.) 

Many  people,  including  Stutterers,  speak  during  Inhalation, 
— an  unnatural  action,  which  puts  unnecessary  strain  on  the 
Organs,  therefore : 

XIII.  — Never  speak  while  taking  in  breath,  but  only 

when  Exhaling. 

Our  last  Rule,  which  is  little  more  than  a  bit  of  advice,  is : 

XIV.  — Sit  on  a  chair,  place  a  mirror  before  you,  put 

your  arms  over  the  back  of  this  chair,  and 
either  clasp  your  hands  or,  still  better,  take 
hold  of  the  cross  piece  of  the  chair,  so  that 
your  chest  is  well  pressed  out  (Fig.  73). 


Fia.  73. 
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Exercise  I. 
The  Vowel,  Ah. 

Constant  application  overcomes  the  greatest  difi&culties. 

Breath.  Whispering  very  long. 

t  :::::::::::::::::::: hah:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Breath.               Whisper.                     Loud  and  Long. 
t  ::::::::::::::hah::::::::::::::::::::l  hah  

These  Diagrams  should  now  be  readily  understood ;  how- 
ever, we  will  explain  them  once  more.  The  Arrow  indicates 
short  deep  Inhalation,  the  two  lines  of  dots  or  spray  before 
the  "hah "  indicate  gentle  Exhalation,  and  then  the  "  hah " 
is  to  be  sounded  in  a  whisper.  The  figure  (1)  means:  there 
is  to  be  a  stop  for  a  moment,  but  no  Inhalation ;  and  the 
marked  line  after  the  "AaA"  means  that  it  is  to  be  sounded 
distinctly,  but  with  a  somewhat  low  and  deep  voice,  loud 
enough,  however,  to  be  heard  by  any  one  sitting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

t  h  hah     h  hah     h  hah    h  hah    h  hah    h  hah 

The  single  h  in  this  Diagram  is  to  be  aspirated ;  that  is, 
you  must  not  say  aitch,  hah,  aitch,  hah,  &c.,  but  first  take  in 
breath,  and  then  gently  expel  it  in  the  ah  position,  then  hah 
aloud,  then  again  gentle  Exhalation,  hah  aloud,  &c.,  the  ah 
position  being  maintained  throughout.  Inhalation  only  to 
take  place  at  the  vertical  arrow. 

t  hah  '•  — 

t  hah   hah   hah   hah   hah   hah    hah    hah  hah 

f  hah —  '  3  ah^  • — 

t  hah  ah     hah  ah     hah  ah      hah  ah      hah  ah 
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Begin  softly,  and  increase  the  strength  of  your  voice  at 
every  succeeding  ah  sound. 

t  ah,  ah,  ah,   ah,   ah,  ah, 

Begin  softly,  and  increase  till  you  attain  your  full  strength 
of  voice,  and  sound  as  long  as  your  breath  lasts. 


t  ah 


f  ah   ah   ah   ah   ah   ah  ah  ah  ah  ah  ah  ah 

(Short  and  Pushing). 

Eead  the  following  words  according  to  the  Kules  VII. 
and  VIII.    Inhale  before  every  word: — 


 UlllLY 

^  a 

— gglutinative 

1  ^ 

^  a 

— greeableness 

t  a— 

— bbreviation 

t  a — 

— Imonership 

t  a— 

— beyance 

t  a — 

— labaster 

t  a— 

— bstraction 

t  a — 

— malgamation 

t  a— 

— cclimatisation 

t  a — 

— mativeness 

t  a— 

— ccommodating 

t  a — 

— mbiguity 

t  a— 

— ccomplishment 

t  a — 

— mbulatory 

\  Si— 

— ccountableness 

t  a — 

— nagrammatical 

t  a— 

— ccountability 

t  a — 

— nimadversion 

t  a— 

— ccumulatively 

t  a— 

— nnouncement 

t  a— 

— cknowledgment 

t  a — 

— ntecedently 

"t  a— 

— cquiescence 

t  a — 

— nthropophagy 

t  a— 

— cquisitiveness 

t  a — 

— ntitrinitarianism 

t  a— 

— dmeasurement 

t  a — 

— ntiquatedness 

t  a— 

— dministrative 

t  a — 

— pocalyptical 

t  a— 

— dolescence 

t  a— 

— ppellatively 

t  a— 

— dventitious 

t  a— 

— pprehensible 

t  a— 

— dventuresomeness 

t  a — 

— ppropriateness 

t  a— 

— ffability 

t  a— 

— pproximation 

t  a— 

— ffirmatively 

t  a— 

— rboriculturist 

t  a— 

— gglomeration 

t  a— 

— rchiepiscopacy 
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t  ^  rgumentativeness 

t  a  ristocratically 

t  a  rrangement 

t  a  scititious 

t  a  ssassination 

t  a  stonishingly 

t  a  strologically 

t  a  tmospherical 

t  a  trociousness 


t  a  ttentiveness 

t  a  ttractability 

t  a  variciousness 

t  a  vocation 

t  a  vowable 

t  a  xiomatically 

t  a  zimuth 

t  a  zured 


Begin  the  first  letter  in  a  whisper.  See  Rules  I.,  II;, 
VII.,  and  VIII. 

t  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

t  A  foolish  man  is  the  beggar's  brother. 

f  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

t  A  m  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 

f  A  man  after  his  own  heart. 

t  A  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  all  people. 

t  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment. 

t  A  sk  and  it  shall  be  given  you. 

t  A  s  merry  as  the  day  is  long. — Shakespeare. 

f  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

f  Of  him  that  hears  it,  'j^  never  in  the  tongue 
f  Of  him  that  makes  it. — Shakespeare. 

f  A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse. 

f  Ha  If  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take. — Pope. 

f  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. — Garrick. 

f  A  favourite  has  no  friend. —  Gray. 

f  A  pt  alliteration's  artful  aid. —  Churchhill. 

f  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. — Shakespeare. 

f  A  white  wall  is  a  fool's  paper. 

f  A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 

f  He  rose  the  morrow  morn. — Coleridge. 

f  A  nother's  sword  has  laid  him  low, 

f  A  nother's  and  another's, 

'I^  A  nd  every  hand  that  dealt  the  blow 

f  Ah  me,  it  was  a  brother's ! — Campbell. 
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f  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever; 

f  Its  loveliness  increases ;  f  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness. — Keats. 
^  Ha  ve  a  place  for  everything, 

^  A  nd  have  everything  in  its  place. 

I  Pla  ppy  is  he  who  limits  his  wants  to  his  necessities. 

'I^  A  s  the  old  cock  crows  f  the  young  cock  learns. 

f  A  nger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 

Exercise  II. 
The  Consonants,  M,  B. 

Literae  semper  jucundie  et  utiles. 
Learning  is  always  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  positions  assumed  by  the  Organs  of  Speech  to 
produce  the  different  sounds  of  letters.  These  positions  will 
be  explained  in  their  turn.  For  the  present  we  shall  take 
m  and  b. 

M  is  formed  by  first  closing  the  lips  gently,  and  then 
letting  the  air  of  the  sounding  exhalation  escape  through 
the  nose. 

For  h  the  position  is  much  the  same  as  for  m.  The  lips 
are  gently  closed,  and  then  opened,  that  the  air  may  escape. 
At  the  same  time  a  short  humming  sound  is  intoned,  a  kind 
of  explosive  sound. 

Practise  with  the  mouth  alone  (that  is  what  we  call  the 
practice  of  the  Position  of  the  Organs) ;  and  then  sound  the 
following  letters  before  the  mirror,  and  note  the  positions  of 
the  mouth : — 

m  mm  mmm  mmm  mm  m 

b  bb  bbb  bbb  bb  b 

mb — mb  mb — mb  mb  mb — mb  mb  mb — mb  mb — mb 

In  practising  these  Diagrams  do  not  say  "aim,"  "bee," 
but,  in  the  case  of  m,  simply  close  the  lips  and  let  a  humming 
sound  escape  through  the  nose ;  at  b  close  the  lips  and  open 
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them  with  a  gentle  explosion.  Never  press  the  lips  together 
— always  easily ! 

In  the  following,  the  sound  of  the  Vowel  increases  and  be- 
comes longer,  as  the  Diagrams  indicate,  but  the  articulation 
of  the  Consonant  remains  the  same : — 


t  mah,  mah,  mi 


ah,    mah,     mQ}!^  mSth* 

bah. 


bah,    bah,    bah,     bah,  b3/ll^ 

t  mah,  bah;  bah,  mah;  ahmah,  ahbah; 


bahmah,  mahbah. 

f  ma — 

— cadamise 

f  ma— 

— ckerel 

i  ma— 

— caroni 

f  ma — 

— ckintosh 

t  ma— 

— chicolation 

t  ma— 

— crocosm 

i  ma— 

— chinery 

t  ma— 

— demoiselle 

j  ma— 

— chination 

t  ma— 

— donna 

The  Consonants,  6,  p,  d,  t,  generally  cause  great  difficulties, 
which  will  be  lessened  by  placing  an  m  or  an  n  before  them. 
This  prefix,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  dropped  later,  when  more 
facility  is  attained. 

m  b  m  b  m  b 

t  m  bah        m  bah        m  bah 


Practise  before  the  mirror 

(see  Rules  X.  and  XI.,  and 

the  remark  before  them)  : — 

^  m — 

— ba  cchanalian 

f  m — 

-ba — 

-dinage 

^  m — 

— ba  bblement 

f  m — 

-ba — 

-gpiper 

'I^  m — 

— ba  chelorsh  ip 

f  m — 

-ba — 

-gatelle 

f  m — 

— ba  ckwardness 

f  m — 

-ba — 

-lance 

f  m — 

— ba  ckgammon 

f  m — 

-ba — 

-loony 

t  ma- 

 drigal 

t  ba— 

— ptistry 

t  ma- 

— gisterialness 

t  ba— 

— rbarian 

t  ba— 

— lloon 

t  ma- 

— Ivaceous 

t  ba— 

— Isamic 

t  ma- 

 nifestation 

t  ma- 

— gnanimity 

i  ba— 

— rbarous 
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f  ma  gnanimously 

'1^  ba  lustrade 

f  ba  mboo 

f  ma  gnetically 

f  ma  gnificeritly 

^  ba  nana 

^  ba  nishment 

'1^  ma  gniloquently 

'1^  ma  gnolia 

ba  nkruptcy 

^  ba  nqueting 

'I^  ma  ladministration 

f  ma  Iconformation 

f  m  ba- 


^  ba  rometrically 

'I^  ma  rmoraceous 

'I^  ma  rriageable 

f  ma  rshalship 

'I^  ma  rtirologist 

f  ma  tchlessly 

f  ma  thematically 

'1^  ma  ximum 

f  ma  triculate 

'j^  ba  silica 

'l^  ba  stinado 

f  ba  ttering 

-ttledore 


t  ba- 
-rystrontianite 


Ma  n  wants  but  little  here  below, 

'I*  Nor  wants  that  little  long. — Goldsmith. 
Ma  n  goeth  to  his  long  home. 

Be  hold,  f  there  arises  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  f  like 

a  man's  hand. 

Be  ware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. — Dryden. 

Be  ware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel. 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

Mi  serable  comforters  are  ye  all. 

Bri  -ng  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer. —  Young. 

Mi  sery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows. — 

Shakespeare. 

Me  n  have  died  from  time  to  time,  \  and  worms  have  eaten 

them,  'I^  but  not  for  love. — Shakespeare. 
Be  tween  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch  ? 

\  Be  -tween  two  dogs,  which  has  the  deeper  mouth  1 

\  Be  tween  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best  ? 

f  Be  tween  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye  ? 

f  I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment; 

t  Bu  1  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 

\  Good  faith,  ^  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. — Shakespeare, 
Ma  n  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Ba  byroussas  are  often  to  be  seen  in  zoological  gardens. 
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t  Ba  culometry  is  a  part  of  mathematics 

f  Ba  sking  sharks  are  very  dangerous. 

f  Ba  trachophagouses  eat  mostly  frogs. 

^  Ba  ttulations  hinder  commerce. 

f  Ma  caroni  is  a  national  dish  of  the  Italians. 

f  Ma  hornet  is  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 

f  Ma  gnanimous  people  act  magnanimously. 

f  Ma  cadamizing  streets  is  the  invention  of  the  American, 

Macadam. 


Exercise  III. 
The  Vowel,  00. 

Labor  omnia  vincit  improbus. 
Industry  is  the  greatest  conqueror. 

•  00  is  formed  by  narrowing  the  cavity  of  the  moutli;  at 
the  same  time  the  lips  are  thrust  forward,  and  a  circular 
opening  is  formed  with  them. 

What  has  been  said  in  Exercise  I.  about  the  vowel  ah 
applies  equally  to  this  and  all  other  cases.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  read  over  again  the  directions  given  there. 

A 

^.:::::::::::::::hoo:: :::::: hoo  

h  hoo  h  hoo  h  hoo  h  hoo  h  hoo  h  hoo   h  hoo 


hoo: 


i 


11 


A 

^  hoo- 

A 


hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo  hoo 

m 

^  hah  hoo    hah  hoo    hah  hoo    hah  hoo   hah  hoo 


II 


hoo-   2  00- 
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i 


hoo  00    hoo  00    hoo  oo    hoo  oo    hoo  oo   hoo  oo 


^  hah  ah  hoo  oo  hah  ah  hoo  oo   hah  ah   hoo  oo 

i 

These  last  two  exercises  must  not  be  done  in  a  leisurely, 
mechanical  fashion,  but  with  all  possible  variations,  with 
pauses  of  different  lengths  between  each  vowel ;  every  line, 
however,  must  be  done  in  one  exhalation.  The  muscles  of 
the  voice-box  have  to  be  got  entirely  under  control,  so  that 
they  obey  at  any  moment,  when  asked  to  produce  a  given 
tone. 

In  the  following,  begin  with  a  deep  soft  tone,  and  increase 
it  as  the  Diagrams  indicate : — 

00 


4h 


^  00,  00, 


00,     00,     00,  00. 


A 


II 


00     00     00  00 


00    00     00  00 


00     00     00  00 

M  (Short  and  jerky). 

Everything  is  to  be  done  before  the  mirror.  Begin  the 
Vowel  with  a  deep  and  low  voice.  (See  Eules  VII.  and 
VIII.) 

t  OO  ze  f  OO  ziness  f  OO  zy 

t  OO  zing  f  who  msoever        f  whoo  ping 

As  we  have  very  few  words  beginning  with  the  pure  vowel 
sound  00,  we  may  take  the  short  u  at  the  same  time  :— 


t  U- 
t  U- 
t  U- 
t  u- 
t  u- 
t  u- 
t  u- 
t  u- 


-Itimation 
-Itramarine 
-Itramontanism 
-mbelliferous 
-tnbelical 
-mbrageousness 
-naccountable 
-nassuming 


t  U- 
t  U- 
t  U- 
t  U- 
t  U- 

t  U  nconstitutionality 

t  U  nderstanding 

t  U  naccountability 


— nconstitutional 
— ncouthness 
— nblushingly 
— ndercurrent 
-ndergraduate 
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t  U  ndervaluation  ^  u  pshot 

t  U  naccommodated  'j^  u  pward 

t  U  nmeaningness  ^  u  rbanity 

t  U  nsearchableness  'f*  u  rgency 

t  U  nacceptability  f  u  ttermost 

t  U  nascertainable  f  u  tterable 

t  U  proariously  ^  U  xorioua 

f  Who  se  merchants  are  princes. 

f  Who  overcomes  by  force  f  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foes. 

— Milton. 

f  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1 — Pope. 

f  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. — Johnson. 

f  Who  m  the  gods  love  die  young. 

f  Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too. — Cowper. 

Exercise  IV. 
The  Consonants,  N,  D. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. — Young. 

iV  is  formed  by  pressing  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  gently 
against  the  palate,  immediately  behind  the  teeth ;  exhalation 
takes  place  through  the  nose  with,  a  low  humming  sound.  • 

D  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  only  the  tongue  does 
not  remain  close  to  the  palate,  but  is  lifted  off  with  a  slight 
explosive  sound.  We  have  the  d  sound  in  words  like 
"formed"  and  "sound."  In  these  words  we  do  not  say 
"  iormedee"  or  "sountZee."  We  hear  only  a  soft  explosion 
at  the  end.  That  is  what  we  call  articulating  the  letter  d. 
To  pronounce  d  we  say  dee. 

Stand  or  sit  before  the  mirror,  and  practise  the  position 
of  the  organs  without  intoning : — 

n— nn— nnn— nnnn ;  d— dd— ddd— dddd 
nd— nd  nd— nd  nd  nd— nd  nd  nd  nd— nd  nd— nd  nd— nd 

When  the  Vowel  sound  increases  and  extends  in  the 
following  Diagrams,  let  the  Consonant  remain  of  the  same 
power.  In  Consonants  where  the  air  passage  is  blocked,  do 
not  let  the  block  become  more  complete,  though  the  tone 
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of  the  vowel  becomes  stronger.  The  augmentation  of  the 
Vowel  sound  is  not  produced  bj  greater  pressure  in  the 
voice-box,  but  by  greater  exertion  of  the  lungs.  Larynx, 
tongue,  and  lips,  must  always  be  kept  in  an  unstrained  state, 
and  the  lungs  only  must  exert  their  force  at  the  right  time. 


m  nah,  nah. 


m  dab,    dah,  d 
11' 


ah,  dah,  da^li^ 


n— dah,  n— dah,  n— dah,  n— dah,  n— dSJl. 
nah  nOO         dah  dOO         nOO  nah         doo  dah 

ahnah  ahnoo  OOnah  OOnOO  ahdah  ahdoo 
oodah  oodoo 


II 

A 


i 


The  last  three  lines  should  be  repeated  in  every  possible 
combination,  with  different  lengths  of  pauses  and  varying 
(always  increasing)  degrees  of  loudness.  The  Vowels  are 
the  chief  thing.    (See  Kules  X.  and  XII.) 

t  na  cker  f  na  rratory 

t  °a  eking  f  na  turality 

t  na  ft  i  na  talitious 

t  °a  nking  ^  na  tionalization 

t   gyagite  f  na  vigableness 

t  na  rcissus  j  na  vigerous 

f  na  rcotically  na  zarean 

f  na  rration  f  na  ppiness 

I   rrowness  f  na  phthaline 

t  na  sality  j  noo  k 

M 
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I  nOO  kcd 

f  nOO  ky 

f  nu  llification 

nU  mber 

nu  mberless 


t 
t 
t 
t 


nu- 


-merary 
nil  mskuU 


'I^  nu  nciature 

f  nu  ncupation 

'I^  nU  nnishness 

f  nu  rsery 

^  nu  tmeg 

f  nu  ttalite 

'I^  nu  mismatography 


In  the  following  there  is  an  n  sound  before  every  word 
Taking  the  word  "n  da  ctyl,"  for  instance,  the  tip 


of  the  tongue  is  first  to  be  put  very  gently  against  the  palate, 
just  behind  the  teeth  ;  then  a  humming  sound  is  heard  while 
some  air  escapes  through  the  nose;  then  a  faint  short  d 
sound  is  heard ;  and,  finally,  the  vowel  ah  is  intoned  de- 
cidedly and  sharply.    (See  Rules  X.  and  XI.) 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 


— da- 
— da- 
— da- 

— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— da- 
— ^da- 
— da- 


n- 


-bble 
-bster 

-ctyliography 

-ddock 

-ctylology 

-guerreotype 

-lliance 

-Imatic 

-mascene 

-ndelion 

-ndyism 

-patical 

-pifer 

-pple 

-rkness 

-rksome 

-rling 

-rning 

-tary 

-flfodowndilly 
-pple-bay 
-shing-leather 
-zzlingness 
-mmar 
 dou- 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
n- 


-do— 

-dou- 
-dou- 
-dOU- 
-dou- 
-dou- 
-dou- 
-dOU- 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du— 
-du- 
-du- 
-du- 
-du- 
-du- 


-ing 
— ble 
— bleness 
— ced 
— ceur 
— che 

— ghy 

— P 

-catoon 

-chilimeter 
-cture 
-dgeon 
-Ibrained 
-Icification 
-coration 
-mbledore 
-mmerer 
-mpish 
-mpling 
-ngaries 
-plication 
— rham-cattle 
-chess 


n 

n  du 

n  du  plicatvu'e 

ble-actiug  pressure  engine 
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n  Da  gger  was  hidden  in  his  garment  ^  when  he 

entered  the  palace  f  to  overthrow  tyranny. 

/jv     na  bob  is  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

-jv  n  Da,  ntzic  is  a  German  seaport. 

-Jv  Na  phtha,  a  clear  inflammable  liquid,  f  distilled  from  coal- 
tar. 

>Jv  Da  nger  always  attends  at  the  heels  of  pride  and  ambition. 

^  Da  re  to  be  good,  f  whatever  evils  may  surround  you. 

Exercise  V. 
The  Vowel,  OU. 

He  that  would  eat  the  kernel  must  not  complain  of  cracking  the  nut. 

This  is  a  combination  of  the  Vowels  aJi  and  oo.  First 
sound  ah,  and  then  change  into  oo.  If  the  ou  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced loud,  sound  a  long  ah,  as  in  singing,  and  pass  over 
into  a  short  oo,  thus  : — 


a  00- 

not 

a  00  


II 


II 


:::::::::::::::::::::::::  hou:: :::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::: :::: 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::hou:: :::::::::::: ::::::::::!  hah  00 

h  hou     h  hou     h  hou     h  hou     h  hou     h  hou 

hah  ^00 

1  hou    hou    hou    hou    hou    hou  hou    hou  hou 
hah^ —  00  3  ah  oo 

m 

ah  .  nn 
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i  ou,  ou,  ou,   ou,    on,  OU 

A 

ou  ou  ou  ou  ou   ou   ou   ou   ou   ou  ou 

^  Short  and  jerky. 


t  ou— 

— tbalance 

t  OU- 

— tnumber 

t  ou— 

— tbreak 

t  OU— 

— tpatient 

t  ou— 

— tbid 

t  ou— 

— tport 

t  ou— 

— tburst 

t  ou— 

— tpouring 

t  ou— 

— tcast 

t  ou— 

— trageous 

t  ou— 

— tcry 

t  ou— 

— tward 

t  ou— 

— tdoor 

t  ou— 

— trider 

t  ou— 

— tfitting 

t  ou— 

— -tright 

t  ou— 

— tflank 

t  ou— 

— -tspread 

t  ou— 

— tgeneral 

t  ou— 

— tstanding 

t  ou— 

— tgoing 

t  ou— 

— tward  ly 

t  ou— 

— tlawry 

t  ou— 

— twork 

t  ou— 

— tlandish 

t  ou— 

— tweigh 

t  ou— 

— tmarch 

Join  the  words  close  together.    (See  Rule  IX.) 

f  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

'l^  To  have  a  thankless  child. — Shakespeare. 

f  How  use  doth  breed  habit  in  a  man. — Shakespeare. 

f  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

'I^  Makes  ill  deeds  done. — Shakespeare. 

f  Ou  r  Lord  will  not  forsake  thee. 

f  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

'l^  Improve  each  shining  hour, 

f  A  nd  gathers  honey  all  the  day 

'l^  From  every  opening  flower. 

f  Ou  1  and  out  the  people  ran. 

f  How  sweet,  when  labours  close, 

^  To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

'I^  The  curtain  of  repose. — James  Montgomery. 

f  How  worldlings,  that  profane  Thee  rife, 

'j^  Can  wrest  Thee  to  their  appetites  ! 

\  How  princes,  who  Thy  power  deny, 

'J^  Pretend  Thee  for  their  tyranny. — Sylvester. 
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f  How  much  a  dunce  f  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 

'I^  Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. — Gowper. 

Ou  1-  acts  our  angels  are,  f  or  good  or  ill, 

Ou  r  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. — Fletcher. 

Ou  r  best  deeds, 

f  How  wanting  in  their  weight ! — Young. 

Ou  r  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun, 

f  As  tapers  waste  that  instant  they  take  fire. — Young. 

Practice  of  the  Position  of  Organs. 
(Before  the  mirror.) 

ah,  00,  ou;  ahooou;  ah,  oo,  ou. 
00,  ou,  ah;  ooouah;  oo,  ou,  ah. 
ou,  ah,  00 ;  ouahoo;  ou,  ah,  oo. 
bah,  boo,  bou;  mbah,  mboo,  mbou. 
dah,  doo,  dou;  ndah,  ndoo,  ndou. 
ahmahdounoomahdoo. 

Exercise  VI. 
The  Consonants,  P,  T. 
(In  connection  with  M  and  N.) 
Past  labour  is  present  delight. 

P  is  formed  by  bringing  the  lips  gently  together  and  push- 
ing them  apart  by  the  sudden  ejection  of  a  small  quantity  of 
air.    Nothing  is  heard  except  a  sound  like  a  faint  explosion. 

T  is  formed  thus :  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  laid  gently 
against  the  palate,  immediately  behind  the  teeth,  a  small 
quantity  of  air  is  brought  (ready  for  discharge)  behind  the 
tongue,  then  the  tongue  is  lifted  off,  and  the  air  escapes 
without  producing  any  tone. 

Practise  before  the  mirror  the  Position  of  the  Organs. 
In  the  following  no  tone  to  be  produced  : — 

P— PP— PPP— PPPP— PPPPP— PPPP— PPP-PP-P 
t— tt— ttt— tttt— ttttt— tttt— ttt— tt— t 
b-bb-bbb— bbbb-bbbbb— bbbb— bbb— bb-b 
d— dd— ddd— d  ddd  -ddddd-  dddd— ddd— dd— d 
mbmb,  mpmp,  ndnd,  ntntntnt,  ndnd,  mpmp,  mbmb 
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With  voice : — 

pah,  poo,  pou ;  tah,  too,  tou ;  pahtah,  pootoo,  poutou. 
ahpah,  ahpoo,  ahpou;  oopah,  oopoo,  oopou. 
oupah,  oupoo,  oupou;  ahtah,  ahtoo,  ah  tou. 
ootah,  ootoo,  ootou;  outah,  outoo,  outou. 
ooboo,  ahpoo,  outoo,  oodoo,  oubah,  ahboo. 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


m  pa- 
in pa- 
in pa- 


m- 


An  m-sound  is  placed  before  the  p.  (See  Exercise  IV.): — 

m  pa  bulation  ^ 

m  pa  cation  ^ 

m  pa  cification  'j^ 

m  pa  cificatory 

m  pa  cking-port  'j^ 

m  pa  cking-paper 

m  pa  cking-press 

m  pa  ddock-stool  ^ 

m  pa  latableness  f 

m  pa  lestrical  f 


-pa- 

-pa- 
-pa- 
-pa- 
-pa- 

m  pa- 
in pa- 


m- 
in- 
m- 

m- 


-lingenesia 

-Ipitation 

-ndiculation 

-nsophical 

-ntograph 

-pyraceous 

-ragogical 

-rallelable 

-mphleteer 

-raphernalia 


Without  the  m-sound ; 


-pilionaceous 

-rabolicalness 

-ragraphically 


t  pa- 
t  pa- 
t  pa- 

'l^  pa  rallelogrammical 

'I^  pa  rallelopipedon 

'1^  pa  raphastically 

^  pa  rasitically 

^  pa  rliamentariness 

'J^  pa  ronomastical 

f  pa  rsimoniousness 


'I^  pa  rt-payment 

'l^  pa  rt-proprietor 

'1^  pa  rticipative 

'l^  pa  rticularity 

'I^  pa  ssibility 

^  pa  tifaction 

^  pa  thognomonic 

^  pa  thologically 

'l^  pa  trociuation 

^  pa  tronymical 


f  pOO- 
f  pOO- 


-1-counter 
-1-snipe 


f  pOO  p-laritern 


'J^  pU  blicalion 

'J^  pU  blishment 

'J'  pu  Imonarious 

^  pU  ddling-furnace 

'J^  pU  Ichritude 

'I^  pU  Iverization 


f  pOO- 
f  pOO- 
t  pOO- 

t  pu- 


-r-spiriteduess 

-rness 

-rishness 


-Iverulence 


'j^  pU  Iverizing-mill 

^  pu  nctilious 

f  pU  nctuality 

'I*  pU  rchasable 

f  pu  rposely 
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t 

1 

pOW 

 erfulness 

f  pOU- 

 nee 

t 

pOW 

 er-point 

f  pOU- 

nd 

t 

pow 

 der 

t  pOU- 

 nder 

t 

pow 

 wow 

t  pOU- 

 ndage 

t 

pou- 

ch 

t  pOU- 

 nting-fellov 

t 

n  

■ta  befaction 

A  T1 

j  n  

■Lc*'  U^tJllu 

t 

n  

■ta  bernacular 

f  n  

■ta  nnery 

t 

n  

ta  bulation 

^  n  

■ta  pestry 

t 

n  

■ta  chometer 

■'^  n 

tjl  SSfil 

1 

n  

■ta  cksman 

f  n  

■ta  ttoo 

1 

n  

-ta  mbourer 

f  n  

-ta  ngentia 

Without  the  7i-sound  :- 

t 

ta — 

— citurnity 

t  ta — 

— ntalization 

t 

ta — 

— chygraphist 

t  ta — 

— rdiloquence 

t 

ta — 

— gliacotion 

t  ta — 

— rtarinated 

t 

ta — 

— lisruanical 

t  ta — 

— tterdemalion 

T 

too- 

thed 

1  LOO— 

 i-mdiici 

t 

too- 

thful 

t  too- 

 n-wood 

t 

too- 

 thless 

t  tou- 

 ring 

t 

too- 

 th-wheel 

t  tou- 

 rist 

t 

too- 

 thsome 

t  tou- 

 rmaline 

t 

too- 

 thpick-case 

t  tou- 

 rniquet 

t 

tu — 

— image 

t  tu — 

— rpentiny 

t 

tu — 

— nnelling 

t  tu— 

— rreted 

t 

tu- 

—rbulence 

f  tu — 

— sked. 

A 

tu— 

— rning 

J  tu — 

— tty 

A 

t 

tu— 

— rnip 

t 

tou- 

 sle 

t  tow 

 nless 

t 

tou- 

t 

t  tow- 

 nship 

r 

tow 

 ^ering 

t  tow- 

 ser 

A 

tow 

el 

t 

To— 

— the  law  and  to  the  testimony. 

t 

To— 

— err  is  human,  f  to  forgive  divine. 

— Pope. 

t 

To- 

— live  in  hearts  we 

leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. — Campbell. 
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t  Poo  r  little  foal  of  an  oppressed  race  ! 

f  I  love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  face. — Coleridge, 
t  Pa  st  is  an  unfathomable  depth 

f  Beyond  the  span  of  thought. —  White. 
t  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?  f  that  is  the  question. — Shakespeare. 

Exercise  VII. 
The  Vowel,  Oh. 

It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but  better  to  end  well. 

This  Vowel  is  half-way  between  ah  and  oo.  The  tongue 
remains  in  the  same  position  as  for  ah;  the  lips  are  pointed 
almost  as  in  the  case  of  oo,  and  form,  at  the  same  time,  an 
oval. 

Take  up  oh  position,  and  sound  a  whispering  hoh : — 

A 

..::::::::::::::::::::  hoh:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::::: 
i 

Go  through  the  following  three  Diagrams  in  a  whisper, 
and  observe  the  different  positions  of  the  mouth: — 

hah::::::::::::::::::::::hoh::::::::::::::::::::::hoo:::::::::^^^:::::::::: 

A. 

hoh::::::::::::::::::::::l  hoh  

h  hoh     h  hoh     h  hoh     h  hoh     h  hoh     h  hoh 


h  hah     h  hah     h  hah     h  hah     h  hah    h  hah 


m 

A 

k 

A 

h  hoo     h  hoo     h  hoo     h  hoo     h  hoo     h  hoo 

y.  hoh  

A 

k 


hoh     hoh     hoh     hoh     hoh     hoh    hoh  hoh 
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f  hah  hoh  hoo  hah  hoh  hoo  

This  last  line  of  Diagrams  should  be  practised  in  different 
ways,  with  variations  in  the  length  of  stoppage  as  well  as 
in  the  length  of  sound,  as  is  shewn  in  the  next  five  lines  of 
Diagrams.^  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  practice  may 
not  become  monotonous,  and  that  the  Organs  may  be  always 
under  the  control  of  the  speaker.  This  is  the  point  that 
must  always  be  aimed  at. 


II 


hah  hoh  hoo  hah  hoh  hoo  hah  hoh  hoo 
hah^  i  hoh  -1  hoo  


hah  3  hoh  3  hoo- 


II 


II 
A. 


hah  2  hoh- 


hoo  &c. 

hoh  3  oh  


holi      oh     hoh      oh      hoh     oh      hoh  oh 

hoh  oh  hoh  oh  

hoh  oh  

hoh  oh  hoh  

oh  hoh  oh  

hoh  oh  hoh  oh  hoh  oh  &c. 
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..hah  ah  hoh  oh  hoo  oo  hah  ah  hoh  oh  hoo  oo 

i 


hah 


ah- 


hoh- 


oh- 


hah- 


ah- 


oh- 


hoo- 


hah- 


-  hoo- 
•hoh- 

—  00- 

— ah- 


00- 


hoh- 


oh- 


hoo- 


00- 


and  so  on  in  all  combinations,  and  with  pauses  of  different 
lengths. 

Begin  the  following  with  a  deep  and  soft  tone,  and  in- 
crease to  a  full  loud  voice,  as  the  Diagrams  indicate: — 

A 

y.^  oh 
m  oh,  oh, 


k 

k 

k 


oh,  oh,    oh,  oh, 

,  oh,  00,  ah,  oh,  00,  ah,  oh,  00,  ah,  oh. 
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II 


ah  — 


oh  — 


00 


ah- 


oh—  00  — 

00  —  ah  —  oh 
oh—  ah—  00 


oh-  00  - 

oo-ah^ 


Short  and  jerking: — 


k 
* 


oh  oh  oh   oh  oh   oh   oh   oh    oh   oh    oh  oh 


ah  oh  00    ah  oh  oo    ah  oh  oo    ah   oh  oo 


Begin  in  a  whisper  and  deep  voice,  and  increase  in 
strength : — 


k 

A. 

i 

A. 

k 


hah 


hoh 


hoo 


t  o 
t  o 
t  o 
t  o 
t  o 
t  o 
t  o 
t  o 
t  o 


 bedience 

t  O— 

— bsolescense 

 bedient 

t  O— 

— bstreperously 

 bediential 

t  O— 

— leaginousness 

 beisancy 

t  O— 

— ntologically 

 ccasionable 

t  O— 

— btemperation 

 mnipercipiency 

t  o— 

— phiomorphous 

 neiroscopist 

t  O— 

— raculously 

 bjectionable 

t  O— 

— piniatrety 

 bligatoriness 

t  o— 

— phiophagous 
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 piniastrous 

t  O — 

— rnithomancv 

 phthalmoerraphy 

t  o — 

— scillation 

 raculousness 

— ssifrangent 

 rdi  nation 

f  o 

— versman 

 rdonnance 

t  o 

— xygenation 

 rdinability 

t  o— 

1 

— stentatiously 

 reranization 

O 

t  o— 

— rnamented 

»  rientalism 

t  o— 

— verliness 

 rnithological 

t  o 

— rdinarily 

 rgan-builder 

t  o— 

— xyhydrogen-gas  blow-pipe 

 rfcographize 

t  o— 

— xyhydrogen-gas  microscope 

»  -rtographically 

t  o— 

— xymuriatic-acid 

1  riginalness 

t  o— 

— xysulphuret  of  zinc 

t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 

t 
t 
t 

f  What  mournful  scenes  arise. — Ahenside. 

^  O  may  I  with  myself  agree, 

'I^  And  never  covet  what  I  see. — Dyer. 

^  Ho  pe  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 

f  Man  never  is,  f  but  always  to  be  blest. — Pope. 

^  Oh  !  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose, 

'I^  And  may  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close. 

^  Oh  ,  may  my  soul  from  matter  free, 

'1^  Thy  loveliness  unclouded  see  ! — Ken. 

^  Ho  me-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.- 

^  O'  er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

^  O'  er  moor  and  mountain  green, 

^  O'  er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

'1^  O  ver  the  cloudlet  dim, 

'j^  O  ver  the  rainbow's  rim. 


Oh 

O- 

O- 


— that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  ! 
-thello's  occupation 's  gone. — Shakespeare. 
-think,  o'er  all  this  mortal  stage 


-Shakespeare. 


\  Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away. — Hogg. 

Exercise  VIII. 
The  Consonants,  F,  V. 

Inconstancy  is  the  attendant  of  a  weak  mind. 

These  Consonants  are  friction-sounds;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  produced  by  a  narrowing  of  the  organs  of  speech 
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(in  the  first  of  this  particular  case  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
under  lip,  in  the  second  both  lips)  to  a  cavity  through  which 
the  air  is  forced,  and  produces  the  characteristic  frictional 
sound.     Therefore  the  mechanical  formation  of  these  fric- 
tion-sound Consonants  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
blocked  or  locked  explosive  Consonants,  h,  d,  p,  t,  which  we 
have  described  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  exercises. 
The  former  are  heard  during  the  narrowing  of  the  passage 
between  the  organs  of  speech ;  whereas  the  latter  are  heard 
only  after  the  block  has  been  raised.     If  this  block  is 
continued  or  intensified  (as  is  often  done  by  Stutterers), 
nothing  can  be  articulated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  join  the 
Consonant  to  the  following  Vowel ;  or  (which  is  not  quite 
so  bad)  the  speaker  makes  several  abortive  efforts,  and  says 
*' b-b-b-baker."     We  must,  therefore,  lay  special  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  in  the  production  of  explosive  sounds,  there 
are  two  motions — "formation  of  the  block  and  raising  of 
the  block"  (shutting  and  opening),  and  that  these  must 
be  kept  separate. 

Totally  different  is  the  action  for  the  friction-sounds. 
They  are  heard  immediately  when  the  narrow  passage  is 
formed  and  the  air  enters  into  it.  The  sound  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  passage  widens.  Again,  the  narrow  passage  may 
remain  intact  if  f  or  v  are  sounded  by  themselves — that  is 
to  say,  without  a  following  Vowel — even  after  ihe  air  has 
ceased  to  pass  through.  For  this  reason  the  friction-sounds 
cannot  cause  such  a  complete  and  lasting  stoppage  in  speech 
as  the  closing  or  explosive  sounds  can  do.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  these  sounds  that  they  are  unable  to  cause  such 
great  difficulties  to  Stutterers  as  the  closing  or  explosive 
sounds  do;  and,  in  fact,  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in  joining 
friction-sounds  with  Vowels,  this  difficulty  is  more  easily 
and  quickly  got  over  than  in  the  case  of  explosive  sounds. 
Indeed,  violent  Stuttering  occurs  with  friction-sounds  only 
if  the  contraction  is  turned  into  a  complete  closure  through 
excessive  pressure  of  teeth  on  lips;  or  else  the  Stuttering 
consists  merely  of  an  unusual  prolongation  of  the  friction- 
sound;  and  this  is  easily  cured. 
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Make  the  indicated  formation  of  the  Voice  Org-ans 
easily  and  unconstrainedly,  and  learn  gradually  to 
subordinate  the  Consonant  to  the  Vowel  sound  at- 
tached to  it.  That  is  the  g"olden  rule  for  attaining' 
a  mastery  of  the  friction-sounds. 

F  is  formed  by  the  upper  teetli  gently  touching  the  under 
lip.  If  the  air  is  now  allowed  to  pass  through  without  voice 
or  tone,  we  have  the /sound. 

Fis  formed  by  a  narrowing  of  the  lips,  the  voice  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  we  hear  a  humming  sound.  This  will 
be  more  easily  understood  if  the  following  two  words  are 
pronounced,  and  the  sound  of  the  first  letter  prolonged  rather 
more  than  usual,  as  is  shewn  in  the  Diagrams : — 


-ather        v  ery 


Although  these  Consonants  appear  as  sounds  of  some 
duration  when  sounded  by  themselves — that  is,  without  a 
following  Vowel,  compared  with  the  explosives,  h,  d,  p,  t,  &c. 
— they  are  always  spoken  simultaneously  with  the  Vowel 
that  is  associated  with  them.  They  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  "  positions  of  organs,"  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  sound  them  any  length  of  time  in  speaking. 
The  same  holds  good  with  all  the  semi-vowels — s,  z,  c,  sh, 
I,  r,  j,  y,  10.  It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  to  practise  the 
semi-vowels  singly  and  at  length,  so  that  the  Stutterer  may 
accustom  himself  to  the  motions. 

Practise  the  following  Diagrams—/  without  voice  and  v 
with  voice : — 


Place  the  finger  gently  against  the  under  lip,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  perceive  the  vibration  when  v  is  sounded. 
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Also  the  following  Diagrams  : — 


II ' 

i^"  

P  

Practise  before  the  mirror  the  position  of  the  organs  for 
the  following : — 

f— ff— fff— ffff— fffff— ffff— fff— ff— f 
V — W — WV— WW — WWV — WW — WV — W — V 

In  the  following  the  Consonants  onset  are  in  connection 
with  the  Vowels  which  we  had  in  Exercises  I.,  III.,  V.,  and 
VII.:— 

A 

f  h  ah  f ah  fah 

m 

A 

fhoo  foo  —       m  foo 

m 

A 

f  hou  fou  m  fou 

m 


ah 
•ah 

■00 

■GO 
-OU 
OU 

Oh 
oh 
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.  f  hoh  foh  foh. 

m 

vhah  vah  -^^ivah- 

i 

V  h  00  VOO  -^M^l  voo- 


V  h  ou  ■  vou  ^^^vou- 


V  h  oh  voh  ^^Mi  voh" 


i 


The  Vowel  increases  in  strength  and  length ;  the  Conson- 
ant remains  of  the  same  force  throughout  {gentle  indication). 
The  increase  is  to  be  continued  till  the  breath  is  quite  ex- 


hausted : — 

A 

i 

fah, 

fah, 

fun, 

fCilLy 

A 

k 

vah, 

vah, 

vah, 

vah, 

vah. 

A 

k 

foo, 

foo, 

fOO, 

fOO, 

fOO. 

A 

i 

voo, 

vOO, 

vOO, 

vOO, 

vOO. 

A 

i 

fou, 

fou, 

fOU, 

fOU, 

fOU. 

A 

vou, 

vOU, 

vOU, 

vOU, 

vOTl. 

A 

k 

foh. 

foh, 

foh, 

fOh, 

fOh. 

A 

voh, 

voh, 

voh, 

voh, 

voh. 
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Practise  before  the  mirror : — 

fah  foo  fou  foh  vah  voo  vou  voh  bah  boo  bou  boh 
dah  doo  dou  doh  pah  poo  pou  poh  tah  too  tou  toh 

aboh  afoh  odah  ovah  oopou  oofou 
ahdoofahbouvoh  pahmoofohtouvoo  nohdahmoopou 

f  fa  brication  f  fa  cility 

'1^  fa  cilitation  f  fa  cinorousness 

f  fa  bulosity  f  fa  ctionary 

'I*  fa  bulousness  f  fa  ctitious 

f  fa  ntasmagoria,  f  fa  stidiousness, 

'I^  facundity,  f  falcation,  f  fallacious,  f  familiarity, 

f  fallibility,  ^  familiarize,  f  fanaticism,  f  fanfaronade, 

'I^  fangless,  'I^  fantasticalness,  ^  farm-house,  f  farthing, 

'I*  farmost,  f  fatigation,  ^  fatamorgana,  ^  farness, 

f  farsang,  f  fascination,  f  father,  f  favillous. 

t  foo  dless,  f  foo  tball,  f  foo  tkeys, 

I  foody,  I  fool's-paradise,  f  foolhardiness,  f  footed, 

f  foolishness,  f  footling,  f  fulfilling,  f  fulfraught, 

f  full-acceptance,  f  full-dress,  f  full-allowance, 

t  fuUage,  f  fullery,  f  fuller's-earth,  f  fulfiller. 


f  fou  ndation,      fou  nderous, 

f  foundling,  f  foundery-furnace,  f  fountain, 
f  foundling-hospital,  f  foundress,  f  fOUntful, 
f  fowling-piece,  f  fowler,  f  fowling-shot. 

t  fO  liation,  f  fo  rge-hammer, 

f  foamingly,  f  focage,  f  fOcal-distance,  f  focil, 
t  fogey,  f  fold-stool,  f  focus  of  ignition,  f  fogus, 
f  folding  pocket-lantern,  f  foliaceous,  f  foliature, 
t  forcedly,  f  forgetive,  f  forcibleness,  f  folkmote. 

t  va  letudinarious,  f  va  gabondism, 

f  vaccary,  f  vaccinator,  f  vaniloquence,  f  valediction, 
t  validation,  f  vasculiferous,  f  valetudinarian, 
f  vacillation,  f  vascularity,  f  vaticination, 
t  voucher,  f  vouchsafe,  f  vOUchsafement, 
t  vowelism,  f  vOWelish. 

N 
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t  vo  cabulary,  'J^  vO  cal-performer, 

f  vociferation,  f  volalkali,  f  volatilizable,  -J^  volubilate, 
^  volatilization,  ^  voluminous,  ^  voluptary,  ^  voter, 
^  voraciousness,  ^  votares,  f  votary-resolution, 
'I'  votiveness,  f  votive-tablets. 

f  Fa  cts  are  stubborn  things. 

Va  riety 's  the  very  spice  of  life 

f  That  gives  it  all  his  flavour. — Cowper. 
^  Fa  ther  of  all !  ^  in  every  age, 

f  In  every  clime  adored, 

f  By  saint,  by  savage,  f  and  by  sage, 

f  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ! — Pope. 

^  Fo  r  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  hia  head. 

'I^  Fo  r  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

Va  nity  of  vanities,  f  saith  the  preacher,  f  all  is  vanity. 

^  Vi  rtue  is  bold,  f  and  goodness  never  fearful. — Shakespeare. 

f  Fo  r  'tis  the  sport,  f  to  have  the  engineer 

f  Hoist  with  his  own  petard. — Shakespeare. 

^  Fai  nt  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady. 

'j^  Vi  rtue  is  her  own  reward. 

^  Fo  r  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

'I^  Few  men  are  admired  by  their  servants. 

■f  Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves ; 

'I*  and  it  is  for  want  of  application, 

'1^  rather  than  of  means, 

^  that  men  fail  of  success. 
Fo  r  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor 

'I*  by  keeping  an  orderly  table. — Lord  Burleigh. 
/|v  Yo  r  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches. — Lord 

Burleigh, 

Exercise  IX. 
The  Vowel,  EE. 

Sequitur  victoria  fortes. 
Victory  follows  the  brave. 

In  the  tone  scale  of  Vowels  ee  occupies  the  highest  place ; 
or,  rather,  it  has  the  highest  tone.  It  is  produced  by 
approximating  the  palate  to  the  back  of  the  tongue.  The 
back  part  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth 
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on  both  sides,  and  in  tlie  middle  a  free  passage  remains  for 
the  rushing  air  between  palate  and  tongue.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  rests  behind  the  lower  teeth.  The  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  drawn  back — more  than  for  any  other  vowel — 
and  we  may  call  the  position  of  the  mouth  a  broad  one, 
compared  with  the  pointed  one  for  oo  and  oh. 

Observe  exact  position  of  the  mouth,  before  the  mirror, 
between  the  three  vowels,  ah,  oo,  ee,  and  compare  them  with 
each  other.  These  three  vowels  are  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  vowel  system. 

Practise  position  of  Organs  before  the  mirror  for — 
00  ah  ee  oo  ah  ee ;  ee  ah  oo  ee  ah  oo ;  ah  oo  ee  ah  oo  ee. 

Exhalation  with  the  ee  position,  i.  e.,  hee  in  a  whisper : — 

A 

::::::::::;-;:::::  hee :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


i 


The  following  three  Diagrams  in  a  whisper : — 
,  hoo::::::::::::::::::::::hah:::::: :::::::::::::: ::hee::::::: 


k 


hee::::::::::::::::::::::hah::::::::::::::::::::::hoo: 
hah:::::::::::r::::::::::hoo::::::::::::::::::::::hee: 
::::::::::hee::::::::::::::::::  1  hee  


h::::::hee  h::::::hee  h::::::hee  h::::::hee  


Continue  this  as  long  as  the  breath  lasts:  also  make 
stoppages  and  sounds  of  different  duration.  The  important 
point  in  all  these  exercises  is,  that  they  should  not  be  done 
in  a  lazy,  mechanical  manner.  First,  observe  the  Eules 
strictly;  and,  second,  try  every  possible  variety  in  length 
of  both  the  sounds  and  the  pauses  between  them,  in  order 
that  the  muscles  of  speech  may  become  accustomed  to 
obey  at  any  moment  they  are  called  upon. 
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A 

i 

hoo  hah  hee  hoo  hah  hee,  hee  hah  hoo  hee  hah  hoo, 

II 

^  hah  hoo  hee  hah  hoo  hee,  hoo  hee  hah  hoo  hee  hah. 

A 

hee  

i 


i 


hee  hee  hee  hee  hee  hee  hee  hee  hee  hee  hee 


hee- 


3  ee- 


To  be  repeated  with  longer  and  shorter  intervals  : — 


hee  ee  hee  ee  hee  ee  hee  ee  hee  ee  hee  ee 


hah  ah- 


hoO' 


00- 


hee  ee  ■ 


hoo  00- 


•hah- 


ah  hee  ■ 


ee- 


Continue  as  long  as  breath  lasts. 


^  ee,   ee,   ee,    ee,     GG,  88. 


A 


ee  ee  ee  ee  ee   ee   ee  ee  ee  ee  ee  ee  ee 

Short  and  sharp. 

1  ah,  00,  ee,  ah,  00,  ee,  ah,  00,  ee,  ah,  00,  ee. 


m 

A 


A 

^oa 


,  ah,  ee,  00,  ah,  ee,  00,  ah,  ee,  oo,ah,ee. 
,  ah,  ee,  ah,  00,  ee,  00,  ah,  ee,  ah,oo,ee. 
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Practise  before  the  mirror,  paying  attention  to  the  cliange 
in  the  different  positions  of  the  mouth.  The  finger  to  be 
put  just  above  the  Adam's  apple,  where  the  vibration  of  the 
ligaments  can  be  felt: — 

ah  00  ee  


i 


00  ee  ah- 


ee  ah  oo- 

II 


00,    ee,  ah, 
ah,  00, 


oo, 

ee. 

ee, 

ah 

ah. 

00. 

^  ee,     ah,      00,  68, 

Short  and  decidedly,  but  very  softly  and  deep 
A 

ah  00  ou  oh  ee  ah  oo  ou  oh  ee  ah  oo  ou  oh  ee 

II 

Begin  every  vowel  softly,  and  increase  according  to  the 
diagram : — 


ah     00  —  ee     ah  — *  00  ^  ee     ah     00  —  ee  — 

All  these  three  vowels  in  the  three  intonations : — 

hoo  00  -^^m  oo 

m 

hee  — —  ee  ee  ■ 

m 
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^  i 

ontnyopnagous 

t  1 

— mbrication 

4^  i 
i  *■ 

CLcI  ILcli 

t  1 

— mbowment 

^  i 

VU,^  11  Li  11  CctUlUll 

4\  i 

T  1 

— mmitability 

^  1 
i  1 

gniierous 

A  t 

— mmaculately 

1  1 

— Ilacerable 

A  S 

— mmartial 

— 1  iaquea  Lion 

A  t 
t  1 

— mmatchable 

t  i 

— Uegal 

i  * 

LniiiaLeriaiiiiy 

t  i 

— llegitimation 

t  i 

— mmaterialized 

t  i- 

— lluminator  . 

t  i- 

— mmatriculation 

t  i- 

— llusti'ation 

t  i- 

— mmemorable 

t  i- 

— maginable 

t  i- 

— mmeasurably 

t  i- 

— maginariness 

t  i- 

— mmensurability 

llustrative,  f  illustriousness,  f  illuxurious,  f  immigration, 
mmiscibility,  f  immoderacy,  f  immoderateness,  f  immoderation, 
mmortalization,  f  immovability,  f  immutability, 
mpassibleness,  ^  impatronization,  impertibility, 
mperforation,  f  imperishableness,  impermeability, 
mpertransibility,  ^  implacableness,  f  implication, 
mploration,  ^  impregnability,  f  imputrescibility, 
naccessibility,  f  inadmissibility,  f  inapplication, 
napprehensible,  f  inauguratory,  f  incadescence, 
ncapacitation,  'j^  incendiarism,  f  incombustibility, 
ncondensable,  f  inconsequential,  f  inconversableness, 
ndefatigable,  ^  indefectibility,  f  indeflagrability, 
ndemnification,  indemonstrableness, 
ndeterminable,  f  indetermination,  f  indiminishable, 
ndiscerptibility,  f  indissolubility,  f  individualize, 
ndistinguishable,  f  indivisibility,  f  indoctrination, 
ndustrialism,  f  ineligibility,  f  infeasibility, 
nfestuous,  'I^  innoxious,  f  inquisitorious, 
nsectologer,  f  insubordination,  f  intelligencer, 
ntelligibility,  f  intercommonage,  f  irradiation, 
ntransmutability,  'I*  irreconcilability, 
mmOrigerOUsness 
mprescriptibility, 
ncOmmensUrability, 
ncOmmUnicableness, 
ncOmprehensibility, 
ncOmpressibility, 
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nstantaneousness, 
ntercOmmUnicate, 
rreconciliation. 

The  following  combine  the  Consonants,  m,  b,  n,  d,  p, 
t,  f,  V,  we  have  already  had  with  ee  in  the  three  separate 
intonations : — 
A 

mee  mee  meei^—^— — 

II 


bee 


bee 


bee- 


mbee 


mbee- 


imbee« 


nee 


nee 


nee  I 


dee 


ndee- 


i 

tee- 

k 

A. 

vee- 

m 


fee 


dee 


-ndee 

—  pee 

—  tee 

—  fee 


vee 


dee' 


I ndee ■ 
pee- 
tee  - 
fee  - 


vee- 


Here  all  the  Consonants  and  Vowels  we  have  had  in 
the  foregoing  Exercises  are  spoken  gradually  with  rising 
loudness,  and  the  Vowel  is  increased  in  length: — 


m  fah, 


fah. 


fah, 


fah,  fall. 
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fee, 


A 

m  ^ee, 
A 

^  pah, 
A 

m  p°0' 

A 

m  p°"' 

A 

P  poh, 
■  A 

m  pee, 


foo, 

fOU, 

foh, 
fee, 

vah, 

vOO, 
vOU, 

voh, 
vee, 
pah, 
poo, 

pOU, 

poh, 
pee. 


fOO, 

fOO, 

fOO. 

fOU, 

fOTl, 

tOU. 

foh. 

fOh, 

fOh. 

fee. 

fee, 

fSe. 

vah. 

vah, 

vOO, 

vOO, 

vOO. 

vOU, 

vOU, 

vOTl. 

voh. 

voh. 

vOh. 

vee, 

vce. 

vG0» 

pah. 

pah, 

p3>il.« 

poo. 

pOO, 

pOO. 

pOU, 

pOU, 

pOU. 

poh. 

poh, 

pOh. 

pee, 

pGe, 

p00« 
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^  tab,  tah, 


tah,  tah. 

too,       tOO,  tOO. 

tou,       tOU,  tOU. 

^  toh,     toh,     toh,       tOh,  tOll. 


^    too,  too, 

m  ^ou,  tou, 


4h 


m  tee,  tee, 


tee,     tee,  tee. 

Practise  before  the  mirror: — 

A 

mee  bee  fee,   nee  pee   vee;  mee  pee  fee, 

II 

^  nee  tee  vee. 

Also  the  followiiiff  combinations : — 

ahmee,  eebah,  ohfee,  oudoh,  oonee,  eevee,  ahhah, 

i 

oohoo,  owhou,  ohhoh,  eehee,  ahvoo,  ouvah, 

^  OhmOU. 


m- 


-bee,  n — dee,  m — pee,  n — tee,  f — ee,  v — ee. 


f  Hi  therto  shalt  thOu  cOme,  but  nO  farther. 

^  Hi  s  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

^  Ea  1,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

'I'  I  n  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 

f  I  s  she  not  passing  fair  1 — Shakespeare. 

f  E  ven  there,  f  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. — 

Shakespeare. 

f  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. — Shakespeare. 

■f  I  mperial  Cassar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

f  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. — Shakespeare. 
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f  He  re  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

f  Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 

f  He  never  says  a  foolish  thing, 

f  Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. — Earl  of  Rochester. 
t  He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 

f  To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will, 
t  He  left  a  name,  f  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

f  To  point  a  moral,  f  or  adorn  a  tale. — Johnson. 
f  He  prayeth  best,  f  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  f  both  great  and  small. — Coleridge. 

Exercise  X. 
The  Consonants,  S,  Z,  and  0  (soft). 

Omnia  diligentia  subjiciuntur. 

All  difficulties  are  overcome  by  assiduity  and  diligence. 

The  first  tw^o  Consonants,  s  and  z,  are  friction-sounds  or 
semi-vowels,  as  we  have  explained  in  Exercise  VIII.;  c  is 
only  so  when  followed  by  the  Vowels  e,  i,  y. 

S  and  c  are  formed  thus :  a  small  opening  is  produced  by 
bringing  the  teeth  together,  the  point  of  the  gently-arched 
tongue  lying  behind  the  lower  teeth.  If  now  the  toneless 
stream  of  air  is  directed  exactly  towards  the  middle  of  the 
front  teeth,  the  characteristic  s-sound  is  heard. 

2  is  formed  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  stream  of  air  is  intoned,  which  makes  the 
sound  softer. 

Practise  the  Positions  of  the  Organs,  before  the  mirror, 
for 

s— ss— sss— ssss— ssss— sss— ss— s 
z — zz — zzz — zzzz — zzzz — zzz — zz — z 
e — ee — ccc — ccce — cccc — ece — ec — c 
sze— sze  szc— szc  szc  szc— szc  szc— szc 

The  following  also  are  to  be  done  before  the  mirror  with 
voice.  Put  your  finger  gently  on  the  voice-box,  and,  if  you 
are  doing  right,  the  vibration  of  the  ligaments  will  be  felt 
at  the  ^-sound  alone  : — 
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II 


i 

A 

II 
A 


A 


II 
A 

A 

i 

A 
A 
A 


■ah- 


ah 


00- 


00- 


ou- 


ou- 


oh- 


oh- 


ee 


ee 


The  same  with  three  different  intonations  : — 
s(h)ah  sah  sah  - 


z(h)ah 


zah 


zah 
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s(h)oo  soo  —       m  soo 

m 

z(h)oo  zoo  zoo 

s(h)ou  sou  -^^m  sou 

z(h)ou  zou  — —^^m  zou 

s(h)oh  soh  -^^m  soh  ^ 

z(h)oh  zoh  zoh  > 

s(h)ee  see  see 

i  z(h)ee   zee  -^^^  zee 


In  the  following  the  Vowels  increase  in  length  and 
strength,  but  the  Consonants  remain  always  the  same.  You 
may  make  intonations  of  different  durations,  and  you  may 
also  go  on  increasing  the  volume  of  sound  as  long  as  breath 
lasts : — 


II  sah,  sah,  sah,  s 


4.k 


zah,  zah,  zah. 


m  SCO,  sOO,   sOO,  s 


ah,  sdih,  .Sill . 
ah. 

oo,  .00,  sOO. 
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4k 


=00,  .00,  .00. 


^  zoo,   zoo,    zOO,  z\ 

ou,  sOU,  Oil 


^  sou,  sou,  sOU,  s' 


4k 


^  zou,   zOU,   zOU,  z 


4h 


,  soh,  s  oh,  oh. 


on,  .ou,  OU. 

oh,  oh. 


4k 


m  zoh,  z 


oh,  zOh,  zOllj 


P  see,   see,    see,  s 


oh,  zOh. 

ee^  s66,  s66ii 
ee^  zG6, 


^  zee,   zee,    zee,  z 


f  cae  salpinia,  f  cae  sura,  f  ca©  se, 

^  ce  city,  'I^  ce  cutiency,  f  ce  drine, 

f  ce  landine,  f  ce  lebration,  f  ce  lebrity, 

'[^  ce  Uular,  f  ce  lestial-empire,  f  ce  lestialize, 

f  cenatory-garment,  f  censurable,  ^  centenarian, 
centicipitous,  'I^  centripetal,  f  ceremoniousness, 
f  cespititious,  f  cessionary,  'J*  cicatrization, 
f  cineritious,  ^  circination,  '|*  circulatorious, 
^  circumambiency,  f  circumclusion,  f  circumcursation, 
f  circumference,  ^  circumforaneous,  f  circumlocution, 
f  circumlocutory,  f  circumterraneous,  ^  cirriferous, 
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f  circumvallation,  f  citatory,  citron-tree, 
f  civilization,  f  cyclostylar. 

'I^  sa  bellianism,  ^  sa  cchariferous, 

sa  cramentarian,  f  sa  ddle-strainer, 

'I^  sa  lamander,  f  sa  lification, 

'J^  sagittarious,  f  salsamentarious,  ^  salubriously, 
^  salutatory,  f  sanctification,  f  sanctimoniousness, 
'I^  sanderling,  f  sanguification,  ^  sarcohydrocele, 
'J^  savanna. 

'I^  sOOnafter,  ^  sOOnness,  1^  sOOsoo,  f  sOOted, 

■J^  sOOterkin,  f  sOOthsay,  f  soothsaying,  sOOtiness, 

^  sound-understanding,  f  sOUndable,  f  sOUnding-lead, 

'I^  soapiness,  f  soboliferous,  f  sociability, 

^  sodality,  f  sojournment,  |  soldier-like, 

^  solemnization,  f  solicitation,  solubility, 

^  solidification,  'J^  solidungulous,  ^  sOmnambulation, 

'I^  sonorously,  ^  sophistication,  sOporiferousness, 

'I^  sOrtilegious. 

■f  seasonableness,  f  seemingly,  f  seemliness, 
'I^  significancy,  f  significantness,  f  similitude, 
'I^  similitudinary,  f  sinecurism,  f  sing-song. 

^  zabaism,  f  zanthopicrine,  f  zaphara,  f  zodiacal, 

^  zOanthus,  f  zOnecollin,  |  zoographical, 

^  zoophytological,  f  zealander,  f  zemindary,  'j^  zenith, 

i  zeolitiform,  f  zincographer,  f  zygodactylous, 

'l^  zimosimeter. 

Se  1  thine  house  in  order. 

-jv  So  me  are  born  great,  f  some  achieve  greatness, 

f  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. — Shakespeare. 

SU  spicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind, 

'I^  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. — Shakespeare. 

Su  it  the  action  to  the  word, 

The  word  to  the  action. — Shakespeare. 

yjv  gg©  the  conquering  hero  comes, 

\  Sound  the  trumpets,  f  beat  the  drums. — Lee. 

g©  ven  hours  to  law,  f  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 

'I^  Ten  to  the  world  allot,  f  and  all  to  heaven. — Sir  W.  Jones. 
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So  mething  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. — 

Shakespeare. 

/jv  So  down  the  hill,  f  romantic  Ashbourn,  f  glides 

The  Derby  dilly,  f  carrying  Three  Insides. — G.  Canning. 

^  So  the  struck  eagle,  f  stretched  upon  the  plain, 

'I^  No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

f  Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

f  And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. — Byron. 

^  So  farewell  hope,  f  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 

'I^  Farewell  remorse  :  f  all  good  to  me  is  lost. 
'I^  Evil,  be  thou  my  good. — Milton. 

^  Cae  sar  had  his  Brutus — f  Charles  the  First, 

his  Cromwell — f  and  George  the  Third — 
^  ("  Treason,"  cried  the  Speaker) — \  may  profit 
by  their  example,    f  If  this  be  treason 
make  the  most  of  it. — Patrick  Henry. 

^  So  nie  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  'j^  some  with  traps. — 

Shakespeare. 

'j^  Su  ch  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'j^  'Tis  Greece,  f  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

'I^  So  coldly  sweet,  'J^  so  deadly  fair, 

'I*  We  start,    for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
'I'  So  nie  say,    compar'd  to  Bononcini, 

\  That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny; 

'j^  Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 

'I^  Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 

'J^  Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 

'I^  'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. — Byron. 
f  So  lonely 't  was,  f  that  God  himself 

'I*  Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. — Coleridge. 

'I'  Si  lence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 

Than  words,     though  ne'er  so  witty; 

'I^  A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 

\  May  challenge  double  pity. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
f  Su  ch  mistress,  such  Nan, 

f  Su  ch  master,  such  man. — Tusser. 

f  Sa  tan  trembles  when  he  sees 

f  The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. — Cowper. 

t  Sa  tire 's  my  weapon,  \  but  I 'm  too  discreet 

To  run  a-muck,  \  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. — Pope. 
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t  Sa  tire  should,  f  like  a  polish'd  razor  keen, 

f  Wound  with  a  touch  that 's  scarcely  felt  or  seen. — 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 

f  The  sea !  the  sea !  f  the  open  sea ! 

f  The  blue,  the  fresh,  \  the  ever  free. — Proctor. 
f  Se  If-love,  my  liege,  f  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 

\  As  self-neglecting. — Shahespeare. 

f  So  me  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 

In  fog  or  fire,  f  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

f  Blue  meagre  hag,  f  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 

f  That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time, 

f  No  goblin,  f  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

f  Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  \\vgm\tj.— Milton. 
f  Su  blime  tobacco !  'j^  which,  from'  east  to  west,  ' 

f  Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest. — Byron. 

Exercise  XI. 
The  Vowel,  AI. 

As  in  life,  so  in  study — 

It  is  dangerous  to  do  more  things  than  one  at  a  time. 

This  Vowel  is  midway  between  ah  and  ee.  If  we  intone 
ah,  then  gradually  change  into  ee,  we  pass  through  the  ai 
position,  and  may  then  perceive  how  it  differs  from  ah  on  the 
one  side  and  from  ee  on  the  other.  The  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  less  drawn  back  than  by  ee,  because  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  palate  and  the  back  of  the  tongue  is 
smaller. 


hai  hee 

 1  hai  

 3  hai  


k 

II 

11 


hah- 


•h- 
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II 

i 

A 


 — h- 


hai- 


hah- 


hah- 


hah- 


1  hai- 


•h  2  hai- 


hah  hah  hai  hai  hee  hee- 


■hai- 


-hai- 


■hee- 


■hai- 


-hee- 


■hee- 


hai' 


■3  ai- 


hai 


-2  ai- 


hai' 


■4  ai- 


hah- 


-5  ah- 


hai 


hee- 

m 


•5  ai 


5  ee- 


Kepeat  the  foregoing,  increasing  and  diminishing  the 
volume  of  the  Vowel,  and  also  making  shorter  and  longer 
stoppages.    We  are  compelled  to  remind  the  patient  once 

o 
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more  that  these  diagrams  must  not  be  done  in  a  leisurely, 
mechanical  manner.  Try  to  do  them  in  all  variations ;  vary 
the  length  of  the  intonations,  the  length  of  the  pauses,  the 
loudness  of  tone,  &c.  You  should  aim  at  being  able  to 
intone  at  any  moment  without  hesitation. 

i 


ai. 


,  ai,  ee,  ah,  ai,  ee,  ah,  ai,  ee. 

Softly  and  short.    Put  the  finger  on  the  voice-box : — 


i 

i 


ai 


ai     ai     ai     ai     ai     ai     ai     ai  ai 


ah    ai     ee     ah     ai     ee     ah     ai    ee  ah 


Joining  Vowels : — 
ah— ai— ee,  ai— ee— ah, 


ee— ah — ai. 


II  ah,  ai,  ee. 


ah,  ai,  ee,  ah,  ai,  ee. 


II  ai,  ee,  ah,  Bl 


i,  ee,  ah,  ai,  ee,  ah. 


ee,  ah,  ai,  ee,  ah,  ai,  ee,  ah,  ai. 
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ah   00   ou   oh   ai   ee    ah   oo   ou   oh   ai  ee 


Observe  the  different  positions  of  the  mouth  before  the 
mirror ;  intone  softly,  and  increase  : — 


In  three  intonations : — 


k 
k 

t 
t 
t 

I 


hah- 


hai- 


hee- 


-claircissement, 


e- 
e- 
e- 
e- 
e- 


-ccentricity, 

-ifectuation, 

-fifumability, 

-lectrification, 

-limination, 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


e- 
e- 
e- 
e- 
e- 
e- 


ee— 

-dification, 
-cclesiastical, 
— ffascination, 
— fEcaciousness, 
— leemosynary, 
-ligibility, 


embassador,  ^  emblematically,  emblematize, 
'J^  emparlance,  f  enamorado,  ^  encumbrance, 
'I^  engagement,  'j^  enthusiastically,  f  enunciation, 
'J^  epicurianism,      epigrammatical,  ^  eremacausis, 
f  escapement-wheel,  f  ethnographical, 
'I^  etymologically,  f  exacervation,  'j^  exauctoration, 
^  excandescency,  ^  excommunicable, 
'I'  exemplification,  ^  expectorative, 
^  extemporaneous,  f  extraterritoriality, 
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^  extensibility. 

'I^  aiaia,  f  aidance,  f  aidant,  f  aide-de-camp, 

'I^  aidless,  f  aid-major,  f  aigue-marine, 

t  aigulet,  f  aikraw,  f  ailment,  f  aim-sight, 

t  airiness,  f  airless,  f  airling,  f  aizoon. 

f  A  go  cannot  -wither  her,  ^  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety. — Shakespeare. 

\  A  ngels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! — Shakespeare. 

\  Ha  ste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

f  Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

f  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

f  Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. — Milton. 
\  Hea  ven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 

f  Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. — Congreve. 
^  Hea  ven  sends  us  good  meat, 

^  but  the  devil  sends  cooks. — Garrick. 

^  Hal  1,  holy  light!  f  offspring  of  heaven  first-born. — Milton. 

^  E  xtremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce ; 

'I^  Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use. — Pope. 
^  E  very  one  is  as  God  made  him, 

f  and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse. — Cervantes. 
^  Hai  1,  Columbia  !  f  happy  land  ! 

'I^  Hai  1,  ye  heroes  !  f  heaven-born  band  ! 

f  Who  fought  and  died  in  freedom's  cause. — 

Hail  Columbia. 

Intone  softly,  and  increase,  as  the  diagrams  shew : — 


i 

A 

i 
k 

A 


hai 


ai 


ai 


ah  oh  00,    00  oh  ah 

A 


ah  ai  ee,     ee  ai  ah 
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/jv  E  verybody  takes  laleasure  in  returning  small  obligations  ; 

 ny  go  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  moderate  ones ; 

^  bu  1  there  is  hardly   one   who  does  not  repay 

f  grea  1  obligations  with  ingratitude. — 

Bochefoucault. 

Exercise  XII. 
The  Consonants,  K,  C  (hard),  and  G  (hard). 

Success  is  the  cliild  of  confidence  and  perseverance. 

As  c  hard,  which  we  have  to  consider  in  this  Exercise,  has 
the  same  sound  as  k,  what  is  said  about  the  pronunciation 
of  k  will  apply  equally  to  c  hard.  K  belongs  to  the  class  of 
explosive  sounds  (tenues),  as  p  and  t,  which  we  have  dealt 
with  in  Exercise  VI.  We  learned  that  the  closure  prior  to 
the  explosion  for  p  is  produced  by  the  lips,  and  for  t  by  the 
point  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  For  k  it  is  formed  by 
the  back  of  the  tongue  touching  the  palate.  Here  also,  as 
with  p  and  t,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  separate  the 
two  movements — first,  the  formation  of  the  closure,  and, 
second,  the  forcible  opening  of  it  by  a  toneless  stream  of 
air.  These  two  movements  must  be  strictly  followed  when 
practising  the  k  sound,  in  order  that  thorough  knowledge 
and  control  of  them  be  gained.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
the  formation  of  k  without  a  Vowel,  it  is  advisable  first  to 
practise  as  follows,  in  three  distinct  divisions — firstly,  deep 
inhalation ;  secondly,  formation  of  the  closure  and  holding 
in  the  breath;  thirdly,  forcing  open  the  closure  with  full 
rushing  exhalation  whilst  the  mouth  has  the  a-position, 
thus : — 

A  Holding  Breath  In  a  whisper. 


Deep 


Inhalation.       and  Formation  k(h)ah 
^     of  Closure. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  consider  g  hard,  as  in  "  go ; " 
soft  g,  as  in  "  George,"  will  be  considered  in  another  Exer- 
cise. 

The  closure  in  g  hard  is  accomplished  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  place,  as  in  k.    G  hard  belongs  to 
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those  explosive  sounds  in  wliich  the  closure  is  not  forced  by 
the  exhalation,  but  is  raised  by  the  muscles,  and  which,  at 
the  third  movement  (that  is,  when  the  closure  is  raised), 
require  intonation.  This  category  includes  all  the  media? — 
h,  d,  and  g.  If  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  joining  the 
g  hard  with  a  Vowel  following,  it  is  advisable  to  put  an  n 
before  the  g,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  b  and  d,  thus : — 

n  gah. 

This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  temporary  expedient,  and  must 
be  dispensed  with  ultimately. 

Practise  Position  of  Organs  before  the  mirror  for : — 


ptk— kkk— kkkk— kkkkk 

Mg—ggg—gggg—ggggS  (with  sound). 

Always  remember  that  we  have  to  do  with  g  hard,  as  in 
garden,  gulf,  and  not  g  soft,  as  in  giant,  gentle. 

pb,  td,  kg-,  bp,  dt,  gk,  kgk,  gkg. 

In  the  following  the  Consonants,  b,  d,  p,  t,  f,  v,  s,  z,  k,  and 
g  hard,  are  joined  to  ai,  in  three  intonations.  Begin  softly, 
increase;  and,  lastly,  attack  sharply  and  decidedly: — 

bhai   bai  ^  bai  — ^— 


dhai    dai  —        —  dai 


phai   pai  —       ■  P^i 


thai 


tai 


fhai  

vhai  vai  vai 
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.  .   

shai   sai  sai  — — 

A  .  .   

^.  zhai   zai   zai  — — 

khai  kai  kai  i 

glmi  —  gai  g-ai   

Here  the  Consonants  k  and  gr  hard  are  joined  to  the 
Vowels  ah,  oo,  ou,  oh,  and  ee : — 

khah  kah   ■  kah 

ghah  g-ah  «^  gah  ^ 

A 

^,  khoo  koo  ^  koo  — — — 

il 

A 

ghoo   goo   ■  goo  ^— 

^  khou  —  kou  -^mm  kou 

ghou  g-ou  gou 

A 

khoh  koh  -^^m  koh  — ^— 


i 

A 

g-hoh  goh  goh 

A 

khee  kee  ^^^i  kee 


A 

.  ghee   gee  ^  gee 
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Practise  with  gradually  stronger  intonation  and  increasing 
stress  on  the  Vowel.  But  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  the  Con- 
sonant always  retains  the  same  strength,  however  much  the 
Vowel  sound  be  increased ;  (2)  that  the  increase  of  the 
Vowel  sound  must  be  produced  merely  by  a  stronger  pressure 
of  breath,  which  should  never  be  applied  to  the  Consonant. 


m  bai, 

bai, 

bai, 

bai. 

b8il^ 

bSjla 

m  dai, 

dai, 

dai, 

dai. 

• 

■ 

dCll. 

i  pai, 

pai, 

pai, 

• 

pai. 

pd^i) 

■ 

pCll. 

■ 

^  tai, 

tai, 

tai, 

tai, 

■ 

t8ll. 

m  fai, 

fai, 

fai, 

fai. 

• 

fdil^ 

■ 

fCll. 

k  vai, 

vai. 

vai, 

• 

vai. 

• 

v^ll^ 

■ 

vCll. 

m  sai, 

sai. 

sai, 

• 

sai. 

s9il^ 

ai. 

A 

m 

zai. 

zai, 

• 

zai. 

m 

zSll. 
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^  kai,  kai, 

kai, 

kB;i,     kdii,  k3fli 

m  gai,  gai, 

gai, 

■ 

gai.  gSli,  gdili 

m  kah,  kah,  kah, 

A 

^  gah,  gah, 

gah. 

gah,  gdih,  gSlll. 

A 

m  koo,  kOO, 

kOO, 

kOO,  kOO,  kOOi 

A 

m  goo,  gOO, 

gOO, 

gOO,  gOO,  gOO. 

w 

^  kou,  kou, 

kOU, 

kOTi,  kOU,  kOU. 

A 

^  gou,  gOU, 

gOU, 

gOu,  gOU,  gOU, 

A 

m  koh,  koh, 

kOh, 

kOh,  kOh,  kOJl. 

A 

m  goh,  goh, 

goh. 

goh,  gOh,  gOh. 
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kee,  kee,  tee,  k' 


ee,  k66,  kGG, 


m  gee, 


gee,  g66j 


ee,  g66,  g66. 


Practise  before  the  mirror  : — 


k 

A. 

i 


bai  dai  fai  sai  vai,  pai  tai  kai  g-ai,  ng-ai  nkai, 


aibai  aidai  aifai  aivai  aisai,  ahtai  ahpai  ahkai  ahg-ai, 


kah  kai  kee  koh  koo,  ng-ah  ngai  ng-ee  ng-oh  ng-oo. 


Also  the  following 


t  ba- 
t  be- 

t  de- 


-sement, 

-neficiary, 

-plumation, 


t  bai- 
t  de— 
i  de— 


— lable, 

-monstrability, 
-tonating, 


'I^  bayonet,  f  deprecation,  f  farewell,  ^  feculeucy, 

'j^  feldfare,  f  fellow-creature,  ^  vacancy,  'j^  vaporous, 

'j^  vaporability,  'j^  venditation,      penitentiary,  ^  pavement, 

'I^  pendulosity,  f  perfectibility,  f  tale-bearer,  f  tameless, 

'1^  technological,      telegraphic,  ^  herborization, 

'I^  hazel-eyes,      heteroptics,  f  haymaker. 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


ka- 
ka- 
ki- 
ki- 
ke- 
ke- 
ca- 
ca- 


-leidoscope, 

t  ka— 

— ligraphy. 

-mtschatdale, 

t  ki 

— tchen-garden 

nsman. 

t  ki 

— dnapping, 

ngdom. 

t  ke— 

— ntledge. 

-rnelly, 

t  ke— 

— ttle-maker, 

-tchup, 

t  ca— 

— chinnation. 

-lamanco. 

t  ca— 

— Icareous, 

-Icographer, 

t  ca— 

— Iculation, 

calculable,  f  calculator,  f 
cantillation,  f  capilliform, 


calculous,  f  cameralistic, 
'I^  capitulation,  f  cOca, 
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f  cartilagineous,  f  castellatiou,  f  catadioptrio, 
i  cauterization,  f  coadjiivancy,  f  cockatoo, 
f  cockle,  f  codification,  f  cOgnomination, 
^  conclamation,  f  conclusion,  f  concoagulate, 
f  concention,  f  cOncomitancy,  f  concordable, 
'I*  concremation,  f  condensability,  f  cO-operate, 
f  co-operation,  f  cO-ordinateness,  f  coscinomancy, 

'j^  CO  establishment, 

'J^  cO  mmensurability, 

'J^  CO  mmunicability, 

f  CO  mpromissorial, 

^  cO  nsubstantiation, 

'I^  galactometer,  f  galbamum,  f  galericulate, 

f  gallicism,  f  gallinaceous,  f  garnishment, 

f  gascon,  'I^  gascoyn,      gascrome,  f  gasometer, 

f  gOniometrical,  '[^  gOggle,  f  gOrgon,  f  gorgonian, 

t  guardant,  f  guardship,  f  guidance,  f  guildable, 

f  guilelessness,  f  guessingly. 

^  Ca  st  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 

'J*  Co  ndemn  the  fault,  f  but  not  the  actor  of  it. — Shakespeare. 

f  Cow  ards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

'j^  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. — Shakespeare. 

^  Gi  ve  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. — Shakespeare. 

^  Go  d  made  the  country,  ^  and  man  made  the  town. — 

Cowper. 

f  Ca  re  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt, 

'I^  A  nd  every  grin,  so  merry,  f  draws  one  out. — 

Dr.  J.  WalcoU 

f  Go  call  a  coach,  \  and  let  a  coach  be  called, 

f  A  nd  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller ; 

f  A  nd,  in  his  calling,  let  him  nothing  call 

t  Bu  1  Coach  !  f  Coach  !  Coach  !  f  0  for  a  coach,  ye 

gods  ! — Henry  Carey. 

f  COU  Id  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

f  I 'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. — 

Shakespeare. 

f  Go  Iden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

f  As  chimney-sweepers,  f  come  to  dust. — Shakespeare. 
\  Ki  ng  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

f  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
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'j^  He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

f  With  that  he  called  the  tailor,  lown. — Shakespeare. 
I  Go  Id  !  Gold  !  f  Gold  !  Gold  ! 

f  Bright  and  yellow,  f  hard  and  cold. — Eood. 
^  Go  where  glory  waits  thee  ; 

f  But,  while  fame  elates  thee, 

'I^  Oh  !  still  remember  me. — Moore. 

t  Go  d  made  him,  \  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man. — 

Shakespeare. 

f  Ca  11  it  not  vain ; — \  they  do  not  err 

"Who  say,  f  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 

^  Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

'J^  And  celebrates  his  obsequies. — Scott. 
^  Ge  1  justly,  use  soberly,  f  distribute  cheerfully, 

f  and  live  contentedly. 

Exercise  XIII. 
The  Vowel,  I. 

It  is  no  small  conquest  to  overcome  yourself. 

According  to  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, a  Yovs^el  is  "  a  simple  vocal-sound,"  and  the  definition 
of  a  Diphthong  is  given  as  "  two  vowel-sounds  pronounced 
as  one."     /,  if  it  be  pronounced  deliberately,  is  clearly 

ah  ee.    In  pronouncing  i,  we  pass  from  the  ah  position 

into  the  ee  position.  This  is  still  more  perceptible  in  singing 
i;  in  which  case  first  a  long  ah  is  heard,  and  towards  the 
end  ee.    We  sing  not 

ah  ee  

but 

ah  ee 

Now,  according  to  the  above  definition  of  Vowels  and 
Diphthongs,  and  according  to  the  explanation  given  below 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  i,  we  ought,  logically,  to 
class  it  as  a  Diphthong,  and  not,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
grammars,  as  a  Vowel.     '*/"  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
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sounds  ah  and  ee,  and  not  a  single  Vowel-sound,  like  a,  e,  o, 

&c. 

A 

::::::::::::::::  hi """""■"•••••••■••••^ 

i 

i  hah::::;";;:;:;:: hee hah::;::::::^^^::::ee^:^:::"^^"^^:: 


:hah::::::::::::::ee    1  hah  ee 


Repeat  this  diagram  six  times,  thus  : — 

h  hi,  h  hi,  h  hi,  h  hi,  h  hi,  h  hi. 

hah::::::::::::::hah  hee::::::::::::::hee- 


^  hah:::;.-;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::::-.::ee  2  hah  ee 

A 


hah  —  ee 

m 

Eepeat  this  diagram  six  times  also,  pronouncing  as  shewn 
in  the  foregoing  diagrams,  thus : — 

hi  hi  hi  hi  hi  hi 

A 

hah  ^hee  hi  

i 

hah  hee  hi  

hah  ee  3  ah  ee 

i 

Repeat  six  times,  thus : — 

hi  i,  hi  i,  hi  i,  hi  i,  hi  i,  hi  i. 

A 

hah  ah         hee  ee  hi  i  

i 

Repeat  this  with  longer  and  shorter  extension  of  the 
Vowel,  and  longer  and  shorter  pauses. 
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With  a  low  voice  and  jerking : — 


1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    i  i 


JoiNESTG  OF  Vowels. 

Put  your  finger  on  the  Voice-box,  and  observe  the  intona- 
tions by  the  feel  of  the  vibrations : — 

^1  ah,  ee,  i,  ah,  66,  i,   ah,   ee.  i. 

m 


ah  ee  i,      ah  ee  i,      ah  ee  i. 


ee 


i 


ah 


ee 


^1  ah,  ee, 

m 


i.  ah,  66,  i,  ah,  ee,  i. 

^  88,  i,  ah,  66,  1,  ah,  ee,  i,  ah. 
A  i,  ah,  ee,  1,  ah,  66,  i,  ah,  ee. 


i 
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Softly  and  short;  observe  the  position  of  the  mouth 
before  the  mirror: — 


ah  00  ou  oh  ee  ai  i,    ah  oo  ou  oh  ee  ai  i 


-jv  i  ce-breaker,  t  i  celander, 

^  i  conoclastic,  t  i  conographical, 

^  i  cosahedron,  t  i  dentification, 

j  i  deographically,  f  i  diosyncrasy, 

f  i  dolatrical,  f  i  doneous, 

j  i  dioelectric-,  t  i  sobarometrical, 

^  i  sochromatic,  f  i  sodynamical, 

^  i  sogeothermal,  f  i  tinerancy, 

f  idealize,  f  iodine,  f  iodous,  f  ivory. 

'j^  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  laud. 

^  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

^  I  have  no  other  than  a  woman's  reason, 

'I^  I  think  him  so,  f  because  I  

think  him  so. — Shakespeare. 
^  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure, 

'I^  And  take  a  bond  of  Fate. — Shakespeare. 
^  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew, 

'I^  Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. — 

Shakespeare. 

^  I  must  be  cruel,  f  only  to  be  kind  : 

f  Thus  bad  begins,  f  and  worse  remains  behind. — 

Shakespeare. 

f  I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 

'I*  The  reason  why    I  cannot  tell ; 

f  But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 

f  I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell. — Tom  Browne. 

t  I  am  his  Highness's  dog  at  Kew; 

f  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  f  whose  dog  are  you? — Pope. 
f  I  am  now  in  fortune's  power; 

'I^  He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. — Butler. 

t  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. — Shakespeare. 

t  I  <iare  not  fight ;  f  but  I  will  wink,  f  and 

hold  out  my  iron. — Shakespeare. 
t  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. — Shakespeare. 
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t  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

in  forty  minutes. — Shakespeare. 

Vowel  intone  softly,  and  then  increase  :- 

ah   -^w^  ee 

ah 


k 
k 
k 


In  three  intonations : — 
hah  


hee 


hi 


ee 


Exercise  XIV. 
The  Consonant,  SH. 

Industry  is  never  unfruitful. 

Although  the  combination  sound  of  sh  belongs  to  the 
class  of  friction-sounds  which  we  treated  of  in  Exercises 
VIII.  and  X.,  and  about  which  we  remarked  that  they 
were  not  so  difficult  as  explosive  sounds,  yet  we  have  often 
had  cases  in  which  sh  and  also  s  caused  considerable  diffi- 
culty. In  these  cases  the  scanty  supply  of  breath  was 
exerted  upon  the  sh,  whereas  this  Consonant  should  merely 
have  been  indicated,  and  the  full  power  devoted  to  the 
Vowel. 

In  forming  this  sound  the  lips  assume  a  snout-like  shape, 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  approach  each  other,  the  teeth 
touch,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  bent  down  somewhat,  and 
only  a  small  passage  between  it  and  the  hard  palate  is  left 
in  the  middle,  the  sides  of  the  tongue  lean  against  the  upper 
teeth,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  with  a  rushing  sound. 
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Practise  before  the  mirror  the  Organ-positions  for : — 
s— sh— ss— sh  sh— s  s  s— sh  sh  sh— ss— sh  sh— s— sh 

Also  practise  the  following  before  the  mirror,  sounding  sh 
very  long : — 

A. 

Sh  ah   

k 

Sh  ou 

A 

sh  oh 

A. . 


Sh   00 


sh   ai 

sh  ah 


A 

k 


y.^  sh 

II 


sh  ee 


The  Vowel  increases,  but  the  Consonant  is  only  faintly 
indicated,  as  the  diagrams  show : — 


4h 


1  shah,  shah,  shah,   shah,   shSlll^  shdlh. 

A 

i  shoo,  shoo,  ShOO,  ShOO,    ShOO,    sh  00. 

A 

m  shou,  ShOU,  ShOU,  ShOU,   ShOU,  sh  OU. 
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^  shoh,  shoh, 
A 

^  shai,    shai,  sbai, 


shoh,  BhOh,  shOll,  BhOll. 

ai. 


^  ■  _ 

shi,     shi,      shl,       shl^  shl^ 


Rules  X.  and  XI. 
following  words : — 


to  be  read  before  practising  the 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 

t 
t 
t 


sha.  ddock, 

sha  dewiness, 

sha  flferoonj 

sha  ftment, 

sha  llowness, 

sha  mefacedness, 

sha  peliness, 

sh  a  ra varies, 

sha  rpling, 

sheeling,  shyness. 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 

f  shou- 


sha— 
she- 
she— 
she— 

shi — 

shie- 

sho- 
shi — 


— rpness, 
-cklaton, 
-pherdess, 
— rifFalty, 
-bboleth, 
— Idlike, 
— rlaceous, 
-pwreck, 
 Idering, 


f  sheldrake,  shipment. 


t 
t 
t 


Shi  ps  are  but  boards,  ^  sailors  are  but  men. — Shakespeare. 

Sh  all  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  my  inn  1 — Shakespeare. 

ShOU  Id  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

'I^  And  never  brought  to  min'  1 

f  Shou  Id  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

f  And  days  o'  auld  lang  syne? — Burns. 

She  never  told  her  love ; 

'l^  But  let  concealment,     like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

'I^  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  ^  she  pined  in  thought ; 

f  And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

f  She  sat,  f  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

f  Smiling  at  grief. — Shakespeare. 

She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools. 


'l^  Or,  if  she  rules  him,  f  never  shews  she  rules. — Pope. 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

'l^  And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. — Byron. 

A  s  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. — Coleridge. 
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/jv  Li  fe 's  but  a  Avalking  shadow. — Shakespeare. 

Co  ming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. — Campbell. 

/jv  She  walks  m  beauty,  f  like  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

f  And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

^  Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes ; 

f  Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 

f  Which  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies.— -Byro». 

/|v  She  is  a  woman,  f  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 

She  is  a  woman,  f  therefore  may  be  won ; 

^  She  is  Lavinia,  f  therefore  must  be  loved. — 

Shakespeare. 

I  Shi  kspur  1    f  Shi  kspur  ?       Who  wrote  it  1 

f  No,  I  never  read  Shikspur. — J.  Townley. 

/|v  She  hugged  the  offender,  f  and  forgave  the  offence. 

'I^  Sex  to  the  last. — Dryden. 

f  Sha  It  shew  us  how  divine  a  thing 

'j^  A  woman  may  be  made. —  Wordsworth. 

Exercise  XV. 
The  Diphthong,  01,  OY. 

An  oak  is  uot  felled  with  one  blow. 

This  sound  is  produced  by  passing  from  the  o  position 
into  the  ee  position  vi^ithout  interrupting  the  flovy^  of  tone. 
Put  vocal  organs  into  oy  position,  and  sound  lioy  in  a 
whisper : — 


Go  through  the  following  diagrams,  first  in  a  whisper; 
then  pause,  and,  lastly,  sound  lioy  with  full  voice  :— 
A 

::::::h::::::::::::::::::::  1  hoy^  


k 

k 


h:t::::::::::::::::::3  hoy- 
h::::::::::::::::::::2  hoy- 
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^::::::::::h::::=:::::3hou. 


II  "::::::::h::::::::::::::::::::3  hoy- 
A 

Also : — 

|::::::::::h:::::.:::::::::::::3M   

I  ::::::::::h::::::::::::::::::::3  hoy  

Repeat  the  following  diagram  as  long  as  the  breath  lasts : — 

A 

h  hou     h  hi     h  hoy      h  hou     h  hi     h  hoy 

The  next  aloud  and  very  long,  each  one  six  times : — 

A 

hoh  

i 
A 

A 

hoh  ee  

A 

hou  

i 
A 

I  Hoy  

I  hoy  3  oy  
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A 

II 

i 
k 

A 

II 
A 

i 

A 


hoy- 


hou- 


hi 


hoh- 


hee 


hoi 


i 


hou- 


hoh- 


ou- 


oh- 


-5  oy 
■3  ou- 
■  5  i 
■3  oh- 
•5  ee  - 
5  oi  " 


hi 


hee 


ee 


hoy 


hoi 


oi,  oi,  oi,  oi,  Ol, 


•oy- 


01 


oi,  01. 


11 


A 

II  OTi,  i,  oi, 
A 

oi  oi  oi  oi  oi   oi   oi   oi   oi  oi  oi  oi  oi  oi 

^  (Short  and  jerking.) 


on,  i,  oi,  OU,   1,  OI, 


ah— ee  — i— ,     ah  — oo  — 


ou 


oh  —  ee  —  oi  — . 
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ah,  ee,  i,  ah,  ee,  L  ah,  ee,  i. 
ah,  00,  ou,  ah,  00,  ou,  all,  00,  on, 
^  oh,  ee,  oi,  oh,  eO,  Oi,  oh,  ee,  oi. 


m 


^  oi,  oh,  ee,  01,  oh,  ee,  oi,  oh,  ee. 

ah      00      ou     ah     oo      ou     ah     oo  ou 


m 


k 


ah  ee 


ah      ee       i       ah     ee  i 


oh      ee      oi      oh     ee      oi      oh     ee  oi 


i 

A 

k 

k 

A 

k 


^  oi  l-cloth, 

'J^  oi  l-colour, 

f  oi  1-trade, 

^  oi  led-silk, 

'I^  oi  liness, 

Oh   


f  oi  Inut, 

f  oi  ntment, 

f  Oy  ster-knife, 

f  oy  ster-catcher, 

'I^  oy  ster-shell, 


hoh- 


hee 


hoi 


ee« 
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Exercise  XVI. 

The  Consonants,  L,  K. 

Perfection  is  the  point  at  which  all  should  aim. 

Voice  is  required  in  the  pronunciation  of  both  these 
Consonants. 

With  the  exception  of  explosive  Consonants,  I  is  the 
Consonant  which  causes  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Stutterers. 
This  Consonant  is  a  combination  of  closure  and  friction- 
sounds  with  voice,  and  owing  to  this  complication  the  diffi- 
culty is  caused.  To  produce  a  closure  with  the  point  of  the 
tongue  and  a  friction-sound  with  both  sides  of  the  tongue — 
or,  so  to  speak,  with  the  wings  of  the  tongue — involves  a 
unique  co-ordination  of  the  different  muscles  of  the  tongue. 
A  close  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  at  I  shews 
that  either  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  so  hard  against 
the  palate  and  upper  teeth  that  the  Consonant  can  neither 
be  pronounced  nor  be  connected  with  a  following  Vowel,  or 
the  friction-sound  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue  predominates 
overmuch.  In  normal  speech  the  latter  is  hardly  heard  at 
all,  and  when  it  predominates  thus  it  at  once  shews  the 
speaker  to  be  a  Stutterer. 

Practice  of  I  without  voice  reveals  the  peculiar  noise  at 
the  sides  of  the  tongue.  Gentle  closure  at  the  articulation 
point  ought  to  be  practised  and  observed. 

L  is  produced  by  applying  the  point  of  the  tongue  close 
behind  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  sounding  stream  of  air  is 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tongue  with  as  little 
friction-sound  as  possible. 

i2  is  a  vibration-sound  combined  with  voice.  Very  few 
have  any  difficulty  in  joining  r  with  a  Vowel.  That  is, 
very  few  stick  at  the  letter  r,  although  its  correct  formation 
is  most  difficult.  Moreover,  there  is  no  Consonant  in  which 
more  voice  is  heard,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  easy  for 
Stutterers  to  pass  over  it  smoothly  into  the  Vowel.  In 
pronouncing  r  the  point  of  the  tongue  is,  by  means  of  a 
passing  stream  of  air,  made  to  vibrate  against  the  hard 
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palate  behind  the  upper  teeth.  As  with  Z,  r  ought  first  to 
be  practised  without,  and  afterwards  with  voice. 

Practise  Position  of  Organs  before  the  mirror,  without 
voice,  for — 

1—11—111—1111—11111 

r — rr — rrr— rrrr — rrrrr 

The  same  with  voice  : — 

1—11—111—1111—11111 
r—rr— rrr— rrrr— rrrrr 
Ir— rl  rl— Ir  Ir  Ir— rl  rl  rl— Ir  Ir— rl 

Long-sounding : — 

A. 

II  ^ 


II  ^ 

k^ 

A 

II  ^ 

r- 


ah 
ah 

-00 
-00 

-ou 
ou 
-oh 
oh 
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m 


A 


A 


alah  arah  ooloo  oupou  iloy  oilai  eeri 

rah  lah  bah  dah,  roy  loy  foy  voy  poy  toy 

ipili  shili  oily  oiry  ailoh  ohleerahloo 

lah  loo  lou  loh  lee  lai  li  loy 

rai  ri  roy  roh  ree  rah  roo  rou 


t   borant,  ^  le  gitimation, 

t  la  boratory,  j  ]q  gumiuous, 

t  la  ceration,  |  le  pidodendron, 

t  la  byrinthical,  j  le  xicographic, 

t  la  chrimabund,  j  lu  brification, 

t  la  ncination,  j  lu  mbaginous, 


■ee 


ee 


■ai 


■ai 


P  ' 

P  ^  ' 

t '  

A 

II 
A 

II 
A 

k 

A 

II 
A 
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f  lamination,  f  languageless,  f  lapidescence, 
t  lapidification,  f  leader,  f  leading,  f  leafless, 
f  leanness,  f  leaping-beetle,  f  limitaneous, 
f  liberality,  f  librarianship,  ^  ligniperdous, 
f  likelihood,  f  liriconfancy,  f  lithographically, 
f  litispendence,  f  localization,  f  locomotion, 
f  lOgomachist,  f  loxodromic,  f  lumbriciform, 
f  lustrous,  f  luxurious,  f  lycanthropy, 
f  lymphatic,  f  lympheduct. 

f  ra  cemiferous,  ^  ra  scalliness, 

'I^  ra  mification,  'l^  re  capitulation, 

'I^  ra  nunculus,  ^  re  dintegration, 

f  ra  tiocinability,  f  re  ctangulamess, 

f  rascallion,  ^  ratiocination,  ^  realization, 

'I^  receptibility,  ^  reconciliatory,  rectilinearity, 

'I^  refrangibility,  f  reinvestigation,  'j^  rhythmical, 

'I^  rhomboidal,  f  rhododendron,  f  rhinoceros, 

'I^  rheumatism,  f  riffle,  f  riding,  f  rifeness, 

'J^  rigidity,  f  rigorous,  f  rOckiness, 

'I^  roboration,  f  romantic,  f  rOmanesque, 

f  rostrated,  f  roominess,  f  rusticity, 

'I^  rushiness,  f  runningly. 

'I^  Re  sist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 

-j^  Lo  ve  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  f  but  with  the  mind, 

f  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. — 

Shakespeare. 

Li  ght,  seeking  light,  f  doth  light  of  light  beguile.— 

Shakespeare. 

^  La  St,  but  not  least. 

I  Lay  on,  Macdufl;  f  and  damned  be  him 

That  first  cries,  f  Hold,  enough  ! — Shakespeare. 

ijk  Ri  ch  gifts  wax  poor,  f  when  givers  prove  unkind. — 

Shakespeare. 

/jv  Loo  k  ere  thou  leap,  see  ere  thou  go. — Tusser. 

^  RU  in  upon  ruin,  f  rout  on  rout, 

'I^  Confusion  worse  confounded. — Milton. 

/jv  Loo  k  round  the  habitable  world,  f  how  few 

Know  their  own  good,  f  or,  knowing  it,  pursue.— iJrycfm. 
yjv  Ri  ng  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  Tennyson. 
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^  Le  1  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 

f  The  cat  will  mew,  f  the  dog  will  have  his  day. — 

Shakespeare. 

f  Ri  ng  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

f  But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. — Tennyson, 
f  Lo  rd  of  himself,  f  though  not  of  lands; 

f  And  having  nothing,  f  yet  hath  all. — Sir  E.  Wotton. 
^  Ri  ng  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

^  Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

f  Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

'I^  Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace, 
'j^  Ri  ng  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

f  The  eager  heart,  f  the  kindlier  hand ; 

f  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

f  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. — Tennyson. 
^  Li  ves  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

'I^  We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

f  And,  departing,  f  leave  behind  us 

'1^  Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. — Longfellow, 
f  Ro  11  on,  'I^  thou  deep  and  dark  blue'ocean — roll ! 

f  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 

f  Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — f  his  control 

^  Stops  with  the  shore. — Byron. 
f  Re  venge,  at  first  though  sweet, 

f  Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils. — Milton. 
f  Re  putation,  f  reputation,  f  reputation  ! 

f  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  reputation  ! 

f  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part,  sir,  of  myself. — 

Shakespeare. 

Exercise  XVII. 
The  Vowel  A,  as  in  "All." 

Semper  ad  eventum  festina. 
Persevere  to  the  end. 

Long  experience  has  shewn  us  that  the  Vowel  a,  as  it  is 
heard  in  "all,"  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  Vowel-sounds  to 
produce  for  any  one  who  has  not  full  power  over  his  speech- 
mechanism.  What  I  is  among  the  Consonants,  in  regard  to 
difficulty  of  pronunciation,  au  is  among  Vowels.    There  is 
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scarcely  a  Vowel  in  the  English  language  which  has  a  pure 
sound;  even  in  words  like  "above,"  "  about,"  the  a  has  a 
kind  of  forced  pronunciation,  and  not  the  natural  a  sound, 
for  which  the  tongue  should  lie  flat,  with  the  mouth  half- 
open,  and  no  stress  whatever  should  be  put  on  the  muscles 
and  organs  of  speech. 

In  pronouncing  the  Vowel  all  we  let  the  tongue  lie  flat, 
and  then  draw  the  back  part  of  it  up  a  little  against  the 
palate,  so  that  the  air-passage  is  not  entirely  open,  but 
partially  obstructed. 

In  pronouncing  all^  the  air-passage  must  be  still  more 
obstructed  than  in  the  case  of  all.  We  have  to  draw  back 
the  tongue  from  the  under  teeth,  and  lift  the  backmost  part 
of  it  close  to  the  soft  palate,  at  the  same  time  applying  a 
certain  stress  to  the  voice-box.  That  is  a  very  complicated 
manipulation,  and  tends  to  cause  great  difficulty,  especially 
in  the  case  of  "laundry,"  and  such-like  words,  where  the 
very  ungrateful  letter  I  precedes. 

::::::::::::::::  ha::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::x^ 

Every  a  in  this  exercise  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  all. 

:::::::::::::h:::::::::::::::::::::;::  1  ha  


1 

* 
I 


3  ha- 


2  ha- 


5  ha- 


4  ha- 
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ha 


^  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha   ha   ha  ha 


II 


Always  like  the  a  in  all. 


i  a,  a 


,  a,   a,  9;. 


au,    all,    ail,    £lu,  Siu, 


dill,  dill 


ball,   bau,    bail,    bSlu,    b3ill,  b 


3iii,  bdiii 


^^aaaaaaaaaaaaa 

m 


f  a.  Imanac, 

f  a  Imightiness, 

f  a  Iready, 

f  a  Itarage, 

f  a  Iterable, 

f  a  iterableness, 


t  a  Iterability, 

f  a  Iteration, 

f  a  Iterative 

t  a  Itogether, 

f  ba  ^Idachin, 

t  ba  Iderdash, 


f  almost,  f  also,  f  altarage,  f  alterant, 

f  alterer,  f  altern,  f  although, 

f  always,  f  baldrick,  f  balsam-apple, 

f  balsamation,  f  balsamiferous,  f  caldron, 

f  calker's-hammer,  f  calking-iron,  f  call-bird, 

f  falchion,  f  falconet,  f  falconry,  f  faldage, 

t  faldstool,  f  falling,  f  falsity,  f  falsification, 
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f  halbert,  f  hallage,  f  halsening,  f  halser, 

f  halting,  f  maltster,  f  malt-spirits,  f  maltage, 

f  maltese,  f  nail,  f  pall-holdor,  f  palsgrave, 

'I^  palsgravine,  f  palsy,  f  palterer,  f  paltriness, 

f  paltry-plea,  f  quadrans,  f  quadroon,  f  quahaug, 

f  Salter,  f  saltern,  saltpetre,  f  saltpetrous, 

f  talbot,  f  talkativeness,  f  tallness, 

f  walkable,  f  walking,  f  wallmoss,  f  walnut, 

f  waltz-time. 

t  au  ction,  f  au  ditor, 

f  au  ctionary,  ^  au  ditory, 

f  au  ctioneer,  ^  au  gmentation, 

f  au  cupation,  'j^  au  gmentative, 

f  au  dacious,  f  au  guration, 

f  au  dience,  f  au  thenticalness, 

f  audit,  f  aught,  f  august,  f  aumelet, 

f  aureate,  f  aurelia,  f  auricular,  f  aurigraphy, 

t  auscultation,  f  auspicate,  f  auspicious, 

f  austromancy,  f  authoritative,  f  authorization, 

f  autobiographical,  'j^  autocratical, 

f  automaton,  f  autonomous,  f  autopsy, 

f  autumnal,  f  auxiliar,  f  auxiliation, 

f  lau  dability,  f  lau  reation, 

f  lau  dation,  f  lau  riferous, 

f  lau  datory,  f  law  yerly 

f  laud,  f  laudable,  f  laudator,  f  lauder, 
f  laund,  f  launge,  f  laureate,  f  laurestine, 

t  law,  t  lawful,  f  lawless,  f  lawn,  f  lawny, 
t  lawyer. 

Begin   the   intonation   softly,    extend   in   length  and 
strength : — 
A 

^  ha 

i 

h 

i 
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/j^  A  11  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

^  A  11  men's  faces  are  true,  f  whatso'er  their  hands  are. — 

Shakespeare. 

f  A  11  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

-j^  A  11  nature  is  but  art,  f  unknown  to  thee; 

'I^  All  chance,  direction,  f  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

f  All  discord,  f  harmony  not  understood; 

f  All  partial  evil,  f  universal  good ; 

f  And  spite  of  pride,  f  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

'I^  One  truth  is  clear,  ^  Whatever  is,  is  right. — Pope. 
^  O  f  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 

'l^  Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest. — Johnson, 
f  Ho  nour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

f  Act  well  your  part,     there  all  the  honour  lies. — Pope. 

f  A  11  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd. — Gay. 

'I^  A  11  thing,  f  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold 

'j^  Ne  is  no  gold,     as  I  have  herd  it  told. — Chaucer. 

f  A  11  men  think    all  men  mortal  but  themselves. —  Young. 

^  A  11  that  is  bright  must  fade — 

f  The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 

f  A  11  that 's  sweet  was  made 

f  But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest ! — Moore. 

f  O  f  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least. — Prior. 

t  A  11  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 

f  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. — Shakespeare. 

f  A  11  flesh  is  grass. 

f  A  11  things  that  are, 

I  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. — Shakespeare. 

Exercise  XVIII. 
The  Consonants,  Q,  X. 

He  plays  well  that  wins. 

Both  these  Consonants  could  as  well  be  placed  amongst 
the  Compound  Consonants  in  the  twenty-first  Exercise,  since 
5-  is  a  combination  of  kw,  and  w  of  ks.  However,  we  shall, 
for  convenience,  treat  them  as  single  Consonants. 

Q,  which  is  always  followed  by  u,  is  produced  by  forming 
the  k  closure  (see  Exercise  XII.),  raising  it,  and  intoning 
first  a  faint  ee  and  then  a  full  oo. 
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A'^  is  proclnced  by  passing  from  the  k  closure  into  the  s 
position.  Both  these  positions  have  already  been  explained 
(see  Exercises  X.  and  XII.)  An  x  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  however,  is  always  pronounced  like  z. 

Notwithstanding  the  complicated  nature  of  the  formation 
of  the  two  letters  q  and  x,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
joining  them  with  a  Vowel.*  We  will  therefore  pass  over 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Practise  before  the  mirror  the  Position  of  Organs  for — 

qu— qu  qu— qu  qu  qu— qu  qu  qu  qu— qu  qu  qu  qu  qu 
kw— k  w  k  w— kw  kw  k  w— k  w  kw  kw  k  w— kw  k  w  k  w  k  w  kw 
X — XX — XXX— xxxx— xxxxx 

ks— ks  ks— ks  ks  ks— ks  ks  ks  ks— ks  ks  ks  ks  ks 
qu  X— qu  X  qu  x— qu  x  qu  x  qu  x— qu  x  qu  x 

Then,  in  connection  with  the  Vowels  ah,  ai,  ee,  oh,  i,  in 
the  three  intonations : — 


II 

k 

k 
k 


quah  quah  quah  < 

quai  quai  ■  quai 

quee  quee  quee  > 

quoh  quoh  -^^m  quoh 

qui  I 

ksah^  ksah  — -^^m  ksah 

ksai  ksai  ksai 


*  This,  in  the  case  of  q,  may  be  explained  by  the  shortness  of  the  w 
which  follows  it,  for  it  is  just  the  pressure  upon  the  Consonant  which 
causes  Stuttering. 
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ksee  ksee  ^  ksee  > 

m 

A 

y  ^  ksoh  ksoh  ksoh  > 

ksi   ksi  '^^m  ksi  « 

ksoo  ksoo — — ksoo- 

li 


^  ksou  ksou — -—^4  ksou 

i 

The  Vowel  to  be  increased  and  extended,  with  pauses  of 
varying  length: — 

f 

^  quah,  quah,  qu{ 

A  •  * 

^  quai,  quai,  quai,    quail j    quQil^    qu  ai. 

^  quee,  quee,  quGG,  qu66j    quG6*    qu  ee. 

^  quoh,  quOh,  quOh,  quOll,    quOll^  quOh* 

1      .    .     .      .  : 

P  qui,     qui,      qui,       qulj        qul^  qui» 

A 

P  xah,    xah,  x{ 

A  .  • 

^  xai,     xai,      xai,      xai,      xSjI,  xSll. 

A 


.ah,  xah,  xah^  x3ih. 


xee,  xee,    xee,    xGe,    xGG,  xG6« 


Q 
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m  ^o^> 

xoh, 

xoh 

xOh, 

nil 

A 

• 

xi, 

xi. 

B 

xl, 

xi. 

A 

m  ^00, 

XOO, 

xOO, 

xOO, 

xOO, 

.00. 

m 

xOU, 

xOU, 

xOU, 

xOU, 

.ou. 

Before  the  mirror : — 


quaeksy,  quixoh,  quecksah,  quoxoo,  queecksou, 

quaeksooqui,  querluxai,  packsyquoo,  nocksouquoh. 

Practise  the  following  words,  every  syllable  slowly  and 
distinctly  (see  tlie  rules)  : — 


t  qua— 

— d  ragenarious, 

t  qui — 

— escence, 

f  qua— 

— drangular, 

t  qui — 

— etsome, 

i  que— 

— nchableness, 

t  qui — 

— ncuncial, 

-j^  qua— 

— dripartition, 

t  qui — 

— nquagesima, 

t  qui — 

— ckening, 

f  quo— 

— tation, 

t  qui — 

— ddity, 

t  qui — 

— nquefoliated. 

t  e  

 xarticulation, 

^  e  

 xcandescence, 

t  e — 

 xcommunicable, 

-j^  e — 

 xperimentalize, 

t  e — 

 xtradictionary, 

i  e — 

 xtetnporaneous, 

t  a — 

 pproximative, 

f  axilla,  f  axiomatical,  f  bixwort, 

'j^  boxing,  f  buxomness,  f  cOxcombry, 

'J*  dexterity,  f  cOxcomical,  f  dextrorsal, 

f  doxological,  'I^  exacervation,  f  exchequer, 

'I*  exclamatory,  f  expansibility,  ^  juxtaposition, 
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f  foxship,  f  lexicographical,  f  lexicon, 

f  lixiviation,  f  loxodromic,  f  luxury, 

f  maxillary,  f  mixtilinear,  f  mOxibustion, 

f  Oxychlorate,  f  Oxymuriatic,  f  sexagenarian, 

f  taxidermist,  f  tOxophilite,  f  vCxilation. 

Tho  se  who  in  quarrels  interpose 

'I^  Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. — Gap. 

/jv   quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands ;  f  we 

should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain  it. — Slieridan. 

^  Be  ware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  f  but,  being  in, 

f  Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

f  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  f  but  few  thy  voice ; 

f  Take  each  man's  censure,  f  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

f  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

f  But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  f  rich,  not  gaudy : 

'I^  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. — Shakespeare. 

^  Tha  1  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. — Milton. 

Thri  ce  armed  is  he  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. — 

Shakespeare. 

Exercise  XIX. 
The  Consonants,  J,  Y. 

He  that  can  have  patience 
Can  have  what  he  will. 

The  peculiar  sound  of  j  entitles  it  to  be  placed  under  the 
Compound  Consonants,  since  it  is  formed  by  passing  from 
the  d  position  into  the  sh  position.  The  point  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  palate  gently  behind  the  upper  teeth,  the  com- 
pressed air  behind  the  tongue  is  pushed  out  through  the 
closed  teeth,  whilst  the  tongue  is  lifted  off  the  palate ;  a 
hissing  sound  ensues  vi^ithout  voice.*  We  hear  a  veiy  weak 
dsh.  The  difference  between  j  and  the  ch  sound  in  words 
like  "  cheap,"  is,  that  the  j  is  dsh,  whereas  the  ch  is  tsh. 

Y  is  formed  in  the  following  manner : — The  sides  of  the 
tongue  touch  the  upper  teeth  (the  grinders),  the  point  of 
*  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  j  that  it  cannot  be  sounded  for  any  length  of 
time,  like  friction-sounds,  as,  although  it  belongs  to  frictiou-souuds,  it  is 
also  half  an  explosive  sound. 
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the  tongue  lies  against  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  air  is  pushed 
out  through  the  narrow  channel  between  the  palate  and 
the  back  of  the  tongue.  It  belongs,  consequently,  to  the  class 
of  friction-sounds. 

Practise  Positions  of  Organs  before  the  mirror  for — 
j-dsh  dsh— jjj-dsh  dsh  dsh  dsh-jjjjj 
y— yy— yyy— yyyy— yyyyy 

As  j  is  more  an  explosive  sound,  it  cannot  last  any  length 
of  time ;  therefore  the  Vowel  must  be  extended : — 


Although  the  friction-sound  of  y  has,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, no  appreciable  extension,  yet  it  is  very  useful  to 
practise  its  prolonged  sound  with  all  Vowels,  as  follows : — 
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ah 


y  ^ —  00 

y  ou 

y  oh 

y  ee 


i 

A. 

k 

2y  all 

With  increased  intonation  : — 


m  jah, 

jah, 

jah, 

jah, 

jah. 

A 

yah, 

yah. 

yah, 

^ah. 

A 

m  joo, 

joo, 

jOO, 

jOO, 

jOO, 

jOO. 

A 

m  yoo. 

yoo, 

yOO, 

yOO, 

yOO, 

yOO. 

A 

k  jou. 

jou, 

jOU, 

jOU, 

jOTl, 

jOU. 
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^  joh,  joh 

m  yoh,  yoh 

m  jee,  jee, 
A 

^  yee,  yCe 


,  you,   yOU,    yOU,     yOU,  yOl 


y3» 


m  yai,  yai, 

A 
A 

^  yi,  yi> 

>^ 

^joy,  jo; 
A 


A 


joh, 

jOh, 

jon, 

yOh,  yOh, 

yOn, 

jee, 

jee, 

jee, 

yee, 

yco, 

• 

jai, 

■ 

jai, 

• 

jai. 

• 

yai, 

■ 

ydl, 

• 

yai, 

ji, 

■ 

• 

yi, 

yi, 

• 

ylj 

joy, 

joy, 

jOy, 

yoy, 

yoy, 

yoy, 

jau, 

jau, 

yau, 

yan, 

y^ii, 

i 
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The  same  Vowels  in  the  three  intonations : — 


yah 


i 

m 


yoo 


11 


jou 


you 


joh 


yee 


jai 


yai 


yah 
joo 
yoo 
jou 
you 


yi 


jee 


yee 


jai 


yai 


yi 


yah 
joo 
yoo 
jou 
you 
joh 
yoh 
jee 
yee 
jai 
yai 
ji 

yi 
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joy 


joy 


yoy 


joy 


yoy 


yall 


yall 


t  ja— 

— camar, 

t  jea- 

 lousness, 

t  ja- 

— ctitation, 

t  ie— 

— rusalem, 

t  ja— 

— culatory, 

t  je— 

— suitism, 

t  ja— 

— maica, 

t  ji— 

-ckajog, 

t  ja— 

— nizarian, 

t  ju— 

— risdictional, 

t  ja— 

— rgonelle, 

t  ju— 

— risprudence, 

f  jewelry,  f  jiggumbog,  f  jig-jog, 

f  joinder,  f  joiuery,  f  jointress, 

'I^  jointiire,  f  jollification,  f  jonquille, 

f  journalism,  f  judgment,  f  judicature, 

^  jurisconsult,  f  justificatory,  f  juvenescence, 

'j^  juxtaposit. 


t  ya 

— rrish. 

t  yeo 

— manry. 

t  ya— 

— rrow, 

t  ye — 

— sternight. 

t  ya— 

—spin, 

t  yie— 

— Iding, 

t  yea- 

 nling. 

t  yie— 

— Idableness, 

t  yea- 

 rnful, 

t  yie— 

— Idance, 

t  ye 

— llowish. 

t  yu— 

— leblock. 

t  ye 

— newness. 

t  you- 

 thfulness. 

t  Ye— 

t  man  is  born  unto  trouble, 

t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


'j^  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 


Yea 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

Cha  rity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

A  las,  poor  Yorick  ! 

You  th,  remember  thy  Creator  ! 
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I  cha  rge,  f  Che  ster,  cha  rge  ! 

On,  Stanley,  on ! 

^  Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. — Scott. 

Do  not  count  your  chickens  f  before  they  are  hatched. 

^  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

>jv  Jn  dge  not  by  appearance. 

^  Ju  St  are  the  ways  of  God, 

'j^  And  justifiable  to  men ; 

Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all. — Milton. 

/jv  You  ng  fellows  will  be  young  fellows. — Bickerstaff. 

^  Yea  rs  following  years  steal  something  every  day; 

'I^  At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. — Pope. 
'j^  Ye  1  from  those  flames 

No  light,  '1^  but  rather  darkness  visible. — Milton. 
^  Ju  st  knows,  'I^  and  knows  no  more,  \  her  Bible  true, 

^  A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew. — Gowper. 
^  You  beat  your  pate,  f  and  fancy  wit  will  come ; 

'1^  Knock  as  you  please,  \  there's  nobody  at  home. — Pope. 

Exercise  XX. 

The  Consonants,  W,  WH. 

He  that  pulls  too  soon  will  never  catch  any  fishes. 

According  to  our  grammarians,  w  is  classified  as  a  Con- 
sonant, but  its  name,  double  u,  as  vrell  as  its  use  in  words, 
should  place  it  among  the  Vowels.  If  we  leave  out  those 
cases  where  it  is  a  mute  letter  (in  words  like  writing),  its 
sound  is  invariably  oo,  for  words  like  "witness"  would 
phonetically  be  spelled  "  ooitness."  In  fact,  w  has  a  much 
purer  Vowel-sound  than  i  or  u. 

For  its  formation  by  the  organs  of  speech,  we  may  simply 
refer  to  Exercise  III.,  where  the  Vowel  oo  is  fully  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  case  of  loh,  we  have,  we  may  say,  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  as  it  is  pronounced  hw,  i.e.,  first  It  and 
then  00. 

Exercises  on  both  w  and  wh  might  have  been  omitted,  as 
we  had  both  the  sounds  in  Exercise  III.,  but  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  not  to  make  an  exception. 
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k 


00 


hoo 


00 


1  00 


hoo  ::::^::,:::::::::::  1  hoo- 
;  00  ::::::::::::::::::  3  00  - 


::::::::::::::::hoo  ::::::::::::::::::  3  hoo- 

m 


hoo 


hoo 


hoo 


k 
k 

A 

m  00, 

^  hoo, 
A 


5  00 


A 

k 
k 


00,    00,    00,    00,  00. 

hoo,  hOO,  hOo,    hOO,  hOO. 


00       00       00       00       00       00       00       00  00 


hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo    hoo   hoo   hoo   hoo  hoo 


hoh    hoo    hoh    hoo    hoh   hoo   hoh   hoo  hoh 
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Each  of  the  foregoing  fourteen  diagrams  to  be  repeated 
six  times,  with  changes  in  the  pauses,  as  in  the  length  of 
sound. 

Then  practise  the  following  words : — 

wa  ddingly,  t   rdenship, 

/jv   ferer,  t   nderment, 

j   goner,  t   rkmanship, 

I  -wai  stcoatings,  f  wO  rldliness, 

f  wager,  f  wagnerite,  f  wainscot, 

f  waking,  f  wallower,  f  wandering, 

f  weakener,  f  wealtbiness,  f  warrantableness, 

f  weaponless,  f  wedgewood,  f  wickered, 

f  wieldiness,  f  willowish,  f  willy-nilly, 

^  withdrawer,  f  womanhood,  f  witenagemote, 

'I*  worshipful, 

f  wha  ler,  f  whi  msical, 

f  wha  rfinger,  f  whi  ppowill, 

f  whee  die,  t   skered, 

i  whee  dlingly,  f  who  rtleberry, 

i  whi  sk,  f  whoo  ^ping, 

f  whi  mpering,  f  who  soever. 

'I^  We  do  all  fade  as  a  leaf. 

'I^  Why  ,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 

f  Whi  ch  I  with  sword  shall  open. — Shakespeare. 

^  Why  should  a  man,  'j^  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

'I^  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
'j^  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful, 

'j^  Wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful, 

f  And  after  that  out  of  all  whooping. — Shakespeare. 
^  Wha  1 's  in  a  name  1    f  That  which  we  call  a  rose 

f  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. — Shakespeare. 

f  O  ne  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

f  Whe  n  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 

f  The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

— Shakespeare. 

^  Wha  1 !  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  1 — 

Shakespeare. 

^  Wha  1  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed  ! 

f  How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 
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f  But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
f  The  world  can  never  fill. — Gowper, 

f  Whe  re  God  hath  a  temple  the  devil  will  have  a  chapel. — 

Burton. 

^  Whe  n  he  shall  die, 

f  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 

'l^  He  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 

'I^  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 

'I^  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — Shakespeare. 

Whe  n  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

'I^  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  1 — Shakespeare. 

^  We  know  what  we  are, 

'j^  But  we  know  not 

'I^  What  we  may  be. — Shakespeare. 

f  Whe  rever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 

'I^  The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there; 
f  And  'twill  be  found,  upon  examination, 
f  The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. — Defoe. 

^  Whe  re  none  admire,  'tis  useless  to  excel, 

'l^  Whe  re  none  are  beau,  'tis  vain  to  be  belle. — 

Lyttleton. 

\  Whe  re  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. — Gray. 

f  Wa  ter,  water,  everywhere, 

f  But  not  a  drop  to  drink. — Coleridge. 

I  "Wha  1  is  the  end  of  fame  ?    f  'Tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper. — Byron. 
/jv  Who  ever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 

f  Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. — Pope. 
■f  Wa  r  its  thousands  slays, 

f  Peace  its  ten  thousands. — Porteous. 

f  Wha  1  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  f  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

f  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

'1^  I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 

f  And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. — Milton. 
/[V  Wa  r,  war  is  still  the  cry, — 

/j\  "  Wa  r,  even  to  the  knife  ! " — Byron. 

ijv  whi  le  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease ; 

^  And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 

f  Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun.— Fow^i^'. 
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Exercise  XXI. 
The  Vowel,  U. 

You  canuot  compel  the  lazy  to  work  :  they  fear  every  difficulty. 
The  willing  man  succeeds  at  the  beginning,  but  soon  stumbles  at  a 
difficulty. 

The  diligent  man  makes  a  clean  job:  he  fears  no  difficulty. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  Vowel  i  in  Exercise  XIII. 
equally  applies  to  u,  since  «  is  a  combination  of  ee  and  oo. 
There  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  sounds  of  i 
and  u,  in  so  far  as  that  when  we  extend  the  sound  of  i  we 
say— 

I  ah  ee 

That  is,  a  long  ah  sound,  and  at  the  end  a  short  ee;  whereas 
with  u,  short  ee  is  sounded,  then  immediately  long  oo,  thus  : — 

J  eeOO  

U  is  consequently  formed  by  moving,  without  interruption, 
from  the  ee  position  into  the  oo  position. 
Practise  before  the  mirror: — 

A 

::::::::::  hee :::::::::: 00 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::: 

m 

A. 

hee  ::::::::::::::  hoo  ::::::::::::::  hee  ::::::::::::::  oo  ::::::v.::::::: 

A. 

>s.  ::::::::::  hee  ::::::::::::::::  00  1  hee  oo-  

::::::::::  hee  oo  3  hee  00^  

m 

::::::::::  hee  ::::::::::::::::  00  5  hee  00  .  

m 

Repeat  these  last  three  diagrams  several  times,  with 
different  pauses. 
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^  hee ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  hee- 
hoo ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  hoo- 
hee  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  oo  : 


i 


II 


hee 


00 


hee 


00' 


Repeat  all  these  diagrams  six  times. 


hee 
hee 
hee 


hoo 
hoo 
hoo 


hu 
hu 
hu 


hee 
hee 
hee 


hoo 
hoo 
hoo 


hu 
hu 
hu 


As  the  diagrams  shew,  the  last  three  lines  are  to  be 
sounded  without  taking  fresh  breath. 

Repeat  six  times  the  following  two  lines,  changing  pauses 
and  length  of  sound : — 

A 

hee  00  5  ee  oo  

A 


hee 


ee 


hoO' 


00 


hu 


u 


i 


u,  11,  u,  U. 


u 


uuuuuuuuuu 
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,  00,  u,  ee,  00,  u,  ee^  00,  11. 


i 


A. 

II 


ee     00  u 


ee     00  u 


ee  00 


u 


Joining  of  Vowels. 


ee 


00 


u 


u 


u 


ee 


oo 


^  ee,  00,  a,  66,  00,  U,  GG,  OO,  U. 
4  00,  u,  ee,    00,  U,  66,     OO,    U,  GG, 

u,  ee,  00,  u,  66,  00,   "11,  GG,  oo. 


m 


II 


Softly  and  short,  finger  at  the  voice-box,  observe  the 
position  of  the  mouth  before  the  mirror : — 


t  u- 
f  u- 
t  u- 
f  u- 
t  u- 
f  u- 
f  u- 


ah   00    ou   oh   ee   ai   i  ee   oo   u   oh   i  oi 


-biquitariness, 
-tilitarianisnij 


-lulation, 

-nanimity, 

-nisonance, 

-nitarianism, 

-niversalness, 


'I^  U  raconise, 

'1^  U  ramil, 

f  U  ranium, 


t  U- 
t  U- 
i  U- 

t  u- 
t  u- 
t  u- 
t  u- 
t  u- 


-ranography, 

-ranoscopist, 

-seful, 

-surious, 

-sufructuary, 

-tilitarian, 

-tilization, 

-topianism. 
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Soft  intonation,  with  extended  and  gradually  increased 
Vowel : — 


A. 


ee  ^     00  u  —     ee  —     oo  —  u 


ee  —^^^4  00 


m 

The  three  different  intonations : — 


hee    ee  ee 


m 

hu 


hoo    00  — ^^^m  oo 


f  U  niversality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth      as  truth  itself 

is  ashamed  of;  f  for  'j^  universality  is  nothing  f  hut  a 
quainter  and  a  trimmer  name  to  signify  the  multitude. 

f  Hu  man  authority  at  the  strongest  is  but  weak,  ^  but  the 

multitude  is  the  weakest  part  of  human  authority. — 

John  Hales. 

^  Hu  man  sagacity,  f  stimulated  by  human  wants,  f  seizes 

first  on  the  nearest  natural  assistant. — Daniel  Webster. 

^  Hu  mility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  ^  none  practise,  ^  and  yet 

everybody  is  content  to  hear. — John  Selden. 

f  The  humours  of  the  body  have  a  regular  stated  course, 

f  which  insensibly  influences  the  will:  f  they  circulate, 
^  and  successively  exercise  a  secret  power  over  us. — 

Hochefoucault. 

^  Whe  re  they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  'I^  their  unanimity  is 

wonderful. — Sheridan. 
^  XJ  nited  we  stand— f  divided  we  fall ! 

'I^  It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation ! 

f  The  union  of  lakes — 'I^  the  union  of  lands — 

^  The  union  of  States  none  can  sever; 

'j^  The  union  of  hearts,  f  the  union  of  hands, 

f  And  the  Flag  of  our  Union  for  ever! — G.  P.  Morris. 
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We  have  now  completed  the  Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 
In  summing  up,  we  find  that  there  are  five  pure  Vowel 
sounds— namely,  ah,  ai,  ee,  oh,  oo;  and  three  Diphthongs— 
i,  oi,  OIL  But  if  we  take  the  simple  signs  of  letters,  as  they 
are  used  in  our  alphabet — namely,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  we  have  only 
three  pure  Vowel-sounds — namely,  a,  e,  o.  All  the  others 
are  Diphthongs,  as  they  have  two  quite  distinct  sounds — 
i  =  ah  ee,  u=ee  oo  (ou  =  ah  oo,  oi=au  ee).  The  oo  must, 
necessarily,  be  left  out  from  this  category,  as  it  is  not  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  however,  the  w  should  be 
added  to  the  Vowels,  as  it  has  a  short  oo  sound. 


Exercise  XXII. 

Compound  Consonants. 

For  the  diligent  the  week  has  seven  to-days; 
For  the  lazy,  seven  to-morrows. 

There  are  many  Compound  Consonants  which  cause  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  Stutterers ;  and  although  the  Patient 
should,  at  this  stage  of  the  cure,  speak  with  facility,  though 
in-tempo,  he  ought  to  practise  the  following,  carefully  and 
strictly  observing  the  Eules,  especially  X.  and  XL 

Practise  the  Position  of  Organs  before  the  mirror  for  the 
following  Compounds,  with  and  without  voice : — 

bl,  br— eh,  el,  er— dr— fl,  fr— gl,  gr—kr— 
phi,  php,  pi,  pr— se,  ser,  shp,  sk,  si,  sm, 
sn,  sp,  squ,  st,  str— thr,  tp. 

f  bla  ndiloquence,  f  cha  Uenge, 

f  bli  thesomeness,  f  cha  ritable, 

t  blu  sterer,  i  chee  rfulness, 


t  bra  silettowood,  f  chi  mpanzee, 

t  bri  gandage,  j  cho  colate, 

^  bro  nchotomy,  j  clau  dication, 

f  charlock,  f  cheerily,  f  chevrotain, 
t  childermas-day,  f  chopping,  f  church-chopper, 
f  clavellatedashes,  f  cleanlily,  f  clinquant, 
t  clinkers,  f  clochard,  f  cloudiness, 

R 
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^  cranioscopy,  'J^  crebritude,  f  crepusculary, 
f  crispisulcant,  f  criss-cross,  crystallomancy, 


f  dra  cuculus,  'I^  flu  mbumberkin, 

f  dri  nking-glass,  f  fra  ternization, 

f  dre  dging,  f  fre  quentative, 

^  fla  gellation,  ^  fru  mentaceous, 

f  fla  mmivomous  f  gla  breate, 

f  fla  xseed,  ^  glO  ssagrapher. 


^  glastonbury-thorn,  '[^  graminivorous, 

f  gratification,  f  grOUndedly,  f  pblebotomist, 

f  phlegmagogue,  f  phlogistic, 

f  phraseologic,  f  phrenologist,  f  phrOntistery, 

f  planipetalous,  f  plenipotentiary,  f  pluviometer, 

practicability, 

'I^  pre  a  dministration, 

'I^  pre  terpluperfect, 

prevaricatory,  f  problematically, 

prognostication,  ^  prudentiality, 
'I^  scaphander,  f  scarlatinous,  ^  schematism, 
'I^  sclavonian,  f  sclerotic,  f  scratchingly, 
f  scrOphulary,  f  scrutinous,  f  shrapnell-shell, 
'j^  shrillness,  'J^  shrouding,  ^  sketchiness, 
^  skutterudite,  f  slipperiness,  f  slubberingly, 
'l^  slumberous,  f  smegmatic,  f  smigk-smack. 


f  sma  ragdites,  f  spe  ctatorship, 

f  sni  ckersnee,  f  spe  rmatologist, 

i  sni  p-snap,  ^  spha  celation, 

f  snu  ggery,  ^  sphy  gmometer, 

spa  thaceous,  'J^  sphe  rosiderite, 

^  spa  rgefaction,  ^  spi  ritualization, 

^  spa  rkliness,  f  spla  nchnology. 


'I*  splenization,  ^  splicing-plate,  f  splintery, 
f  splurge,  f  sprawling,  f  spreading-tumour, 
^  sprightliness,  f  sprinkling,  f  spumiferous, 

squamigerous,  'J^  squirearchical,  f  squirehood, 
^  stabulation,  f  stadtholderate,  f  stalactitiform, 
i  stereographically,  f  stratigraphically, 
^  ste  reotypographically, 

atra  -tarithmometry, 

^  tra-  ns-mediterranean. 
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1^  trR'  — nsubstantiation, 

ijv  tra  nsmutationist, 

I  stridulousness,  f  strokesman,  f  strUm-strum, 

f  thrackseat,  f  thriftiness,  f  throstling, 

f  transferability,  f  treckschuyt,  t  truncheoneer. 

f  Choo  se  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend. — 

Earl  of  Roscommon. 

f  ^Sma  11  habits  well  pursued  betimes 

May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. — Hannah  More. 

'I*  BlO  w,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

-J^  Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude. — Shakespeare. 

/jv  Thri  ce  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 

In  the  despatch  :  f  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 

Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose. — 

Byron. 

\  Spee  ch  is  silver,  silence  is  gold. 

'j^  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

'I^  Frai  Ity,  thy  name  is  woman  ! — Shakespeare. 

Stri  king  manners  are  bad  manners. — Bohert  Hall. 

^  Che  rry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 

'j^  Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  buy ; 
\  If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow,  \  I  answer,  there, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile, 
\  There 's  the  land,  or  cherry  isle. — Herrick. 

^  Li  fe  protracted  is  protracted  woe. — Johnson. 

f  Sti  11  waters  run  deep. 

f  Grea  1  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. — Dryden. 

Bre  vity  is  the  soul  of  wit. — Shakespeare. 

\  Ore  ditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors  :  \  creditors 

are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  days  and 
times. — Dr.  Franklin. 

t  Bu  sy  hands  do  plant 

'I'  Snares  in  thy  substance;  f  snares  attend  thy  want; 

f  Snares  in  thy  credit ;  f  snares  in  thy  disgrace ; 

f  Snares  in  thy  high  estate;  f  snares  in  thy  base; 

f  Snares  tuck  thy  bed,  f  and  snares  surround  thy  board ; 
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Snares  watch  thy  thoughts,  ^  and  snares  attach  thy 
word; 

Snares  in  thy  quiet ;  ^  snares  in  thy  commotion ; 
Snares  in  thy  diet;  'J^  snares  in  thy  devotion; 
Snares  lurk  in  thy  resolve,  ^  snares  in  thy  doubt; 
Snares  lie  within  thy  heart,  f  and  snares  without; 
Snares  are  above  thy  head,  ^  and  snares  beneath; 
Snares  in  thy  sickness;  ^  snares  are  in  thy  death. — 

Francis  Quarles. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Reading,  Reciting,  Free  Speech  Exercises. 

Once  more ;  speak  clearly,  if  you  speak  at  all ; 

Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall; 

Don't,  like  a  lecturer  or  dramatic  star, 

Try  over  hard  to  roll  the  British  B; 

Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 

Don't— let  me  beg  you— don't  say  "How?"  for  "What?" 

And,  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burrs. 

Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dreadful  "urs." — 

0.  W.  Holmes. 

With  the  commencement  of  this  Chapter  the  very  im- 
portant Fourth  Stage  of  the  Cure  begins.  The  Exercises 
hitherto  practised  were  only  auxiliaries  to  the  Cure;  now 
Free  speech  begins. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the  Respiration, 
Voice,  and  Chest  expansion  Exercises  must  not  be  relin- 
quished; in  fact,  they  not  only  may  but  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued even  long  after  the  book  has  been  gone  through. 
No  harm  will  be  done  to  the  Voice  thereby.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  greatly  benefited.  Voice  and  Speech 
will  become  fuller  and  softer,  and  the  entire  constitution 
and  nervous  system  of  the  individual  will  be  strengthened. 

We  long  ago  issued  the  mandate,  "No  more  Stuttering!" 
It  must,  henceforth,  he  strictly  attended  to.  The  Stutterer 
ought  not  to  and  must  not  stutter  any  more  now,  hut 
must  speak  slowly,  deliberately,  and  in-tempo,  without  hurry. 
Let  him  hanish  false  shame  and  the  notion  that  he  is  making 
himself  ridiculous.  Every  honest  man  has  a  right  that  his 
calmly-uttered  say  he  listened  to  calmly,  and  that  a  calm  reply 
he  given  him. 

The  Stutterer  must  read  the  following  short  stories  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  then  repeat  them  freely,  baton  in  hand. 
Every  syllable  should  coincide  with  a  motion  of  the  baton, 
and  one  syllable  should  run  into  the  other,  care  being  taken 
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to  avoid  droning.  Everything  spoken  (whether  during  the 
Exercises  or  not)  must  be  uttered  in  this  manner,  and  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  should  the  rate  be  increased; 
but  the  Stutterer  should  never  let  his  speech  degenerate 
into  babbling,  which,  apart  altogether  from  present  con- 
siderations, is  not  only  extremely  disrespectful  to  those  who 
must  listen  to  it,  but  also  unpleasant  and  repulsive  to  every 
one. 
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Read  over  again  the  Rules  in  Chapter  VIII.,  and 
pay  special  attention  to  the  following-  :— 

1.  The  Vertical  Arrow  means  quick  deep  inhalation. 

2.  The  Horizontal  Line  after  the  First  Vowel  means 

that  the  latter  is  to  be  somewhat  prolonged. 
(Rule  VIII.) 

3.  The  Whole  Sentence  or  Clause  to  be  considered 

as  one  long  word ;  no  stoppage  in  the  middle 
of  it.   (Rule  IX.) 

4.  The  Two  Lines  of  three  little  strokes  each  indi- 

cate that  the  remaining  air  in  the  lungs  is 
to  be  exhaled  before  commencing  with  the 
next  arrow. 
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t  A.  sick  man,  being  asked  ====  =  |  why  he  did 

not  send  for  a  physician,  answered,  =  =  =   f  "  I  1  is 

because  I  have  no  mind  to  die  yet."  =  =  = 

t  A  n  old  crab  said  to  a  young  one,  =  =  =  f  "  Why 

 do  you  walk  so  crooked,  child?   Walk  straight!"  ====  = 

'1'  "  Mo  ther,"  said  the  young  crab,  =  =  =  f"  shew  

me  the  way,  will  you'?  =  =  =  fa  nd  when  I  see  you 

walk  straight  =  =  =  f  I  will  try  to  follow  you."  =  =  = 

f  A  widow  kept  a  hen  that  laid  an  egg  every  morning. 

=  =  =  f  The  woman  said  to  herself,  =  =  =  f  "  I  f 

I  double  my  hen's  allowance  of  barley,  she  will  lay  twice 

a-day."  =  =  =  f  She  tried  her  plan,  and  the  hen  became 

so  fat  that  she  left  off  laying.  =  =  = 

t  A  n  Irishman,  meeting  another,  asked  him,  =  =  = 

f  "  Wha  1  has  become  of  our  old  friend  John?  =  =  = 

f  "A  las !  my  dear,"  replied  the  other,  ====  =  f  "poo  r 

John  was  condemned  to  be  hanged;  =  =  =  f  bu  ^t  he 

saved  his  life  by  dying  in  prison."  =  =  = 

'I^  So  crates,  being  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  =  =  = 

'1^  whi  ch  was  the  way  to  gain  a  reputation?  replied:  =  =  = 

f  "You  will  gain  it  if  you  endeavour  to  be  =  =  =  f  what 

you  desire  to  appear."  =  =  = 

f  A  n  alderman  of  London  once  requested  an  author 

to  write  a  speech  for  him  to  speak  at  Guildhall.  =  =  =  f  "  I 

 must  first  dine  with  you,"  replied  he,  =  =  =  f  "a  nd 

see  how  you  open  your  mouth,  =  =  =    f  i  n  order  to 

know  what  sort  of  words  will  fit  it."  =  =  = 

f  The  celebrated  Moliere,  =  =  =    f  who  was  at 

one  time  prohibited  from  representing  Tartuffe,  =  =  = 
-J^  re  venged  himself  next  day  by  saying  to  the  spec- 
tators, after  the  play,  =  =  =    t"I  am  very  sorry, 

gentlemen.  =  =  =   t  You  should  have  had  to-day  the 

Tartufie,  =  =  =  f  bu  1  the  first  president  will  not  have 

Jiim  to  be  played."  =  =  = 
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f  Si  r  Isaac  Newton  was  once  walking  by  the  sea- 
coast,  =  =  =  fa  nd  picked  up  a  stone,  =  =  =  f  whi  eh 

he  intended  to  throw  into  the  water ;  =  =  =   f  bu  1 

wishing  to  know  the  time,  =  ====  f  h  e  took  his  watch 

out  of  his  pocket,  =  =  =  f  loo  ked  at  it,  =  =  =  fa  nd, 

without  being  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,   =  =  =: 

f  ve  Tj  coolly  threw  it  into  the  sea,  =  =  =  f  a  nd 

put  the  stone  into  his  pocket.  =  =  = 

f  The  following  conversation  took  place  =  =  =  f  be- 

 tween  two  itinerant  broom-sellers  :  =  —  —    f  "  I  

say,  Bill,  =  =  =   f  how  can  you  afford  to  sell  brooms 

cheaper  than  I  ?  =  =  =  f  fo  r  I  steal  the  materials  and 

make  the  brooms  myself."  ==  =  ==  f  Hi  s  friend  replied, 

=  =  =  ^"Why,  because  I  steal  mine  ready-made."  =  =  = 

f  A  fox  who  had  never  seen  a  lion,  =  =  =  f  whe  n, 

by  chance,  he  met  one  for  the  first  time,  =  =  =  f  wa — ^s 

so  terrified  =  =  =   f  tha  1  he  almost  died  of  fright. 

=  =  =  f  Whe  n  he  met  him  the  second  time  =  =  = 

t  he  was  still  afraid,  =  =  =   f  bu  1  disguised  his 

fear.  =  =  =  f  Whe  n  he  saw  him  the  third  time  =  =  = 

f  he  was  so  much  emboldened  =  =  =    f  tha  1  he 

went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  how  he  did.  =  =  = 

t  A  ^bear  boasted  of  his  great  love  for  man,  =  =  = 

f  say  ing  that  he  never  worried  him  when  dead.  =  =  = 

I  The  fox  observed,  with  a  smile,  =  =  =  f  "  I  should 

have  thought  more  of  your  love  =  =  =  f  i  f  you  never 

ate  him  alive."  =  =  = 

t  Two  philosophers  stood  under  a  tree  during  a  storm. 

=  =  =  f  A  f ter  some  time  one  of  them  complained  that 

he  began  to  feel  the  rain.  =  =  =  f"  Ne  ver  mind,"  re- 
plied his  friend,  =  =  =  f  "  the  re  are  plenty  of  trees  in 

the  wood ;  =  =  =  f  whe  n  this  one  is  wet  through  we 

will  go  to  another."  =  =  = 
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t  A  certain  professor,  ==  =  ==  f  le  cturing  a  young 

man  on  his  irregular  conduct,  f  added,  with  great  pathos : 

=  =  =  t"The  report  of  your  vices  will  bring  your 

father's  grey  hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  =  =  =  f  '<  I 

 beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  f  replied  the  pupil;  f  "  my  father 

wears  a  wig."  =  =  = 

t  A  s  a  country  schoolmaster  was  one  day  entering 

his  schoolroom,  ^  he  was  met  by  a  certain  nobleman,  f  who 

asked  him  his  name  and  vocation.  =  =  =   f  Ha  ving 

declared  his  name,  he  added,  f  "And  I  am  master  of  this 

parish."  =====   f  "  Ma  ster  of  this  parish ! "  obsei-ved 

the  peer;  f  "  how  can  that  be  ?  "  =  =  =  f  "  I  am  master 

of  the  children  of  the  parish,"  said  the  man ;  =  =  =  f  "  the 

 children  are  masters  of  their  mothers ;  =  =  =  f  the  

mothers  are  the  rulers  of  the  fathers;  f  and,  consequently,  I 
am  master  of  the  whole  parish."  =  =  = 

f  Two  Miinchhausens  were  talking  together,  and  one 

observed:  =  =  =  f  "  Whe  n  I  was  in  the  East  Indies  f  I 

saw  a  cabbage  as  large  as  the  world."  =  =  =  f  "I  ndeed," 

exclaimed  the  other;  f  "that  was  very  remarkable;  =  =  = 

t  bu  1  when  I  was  in  America,  in  the  year  1777,  f  I 

remember  =  =  =  f  see  ing  several  millions  of  copper- 
smiths f  working  hard  to  make  a  cauldron  f  nearly  three 

times  as  large  as  the  world."  =  =  =  f  "  May  1  inquire," 

said  the  former,  f  "  for  what  it  was  intended?  =  =  =  f  I  

should  think  it  would  have  been  almost  useless."  =  =  = 

f  "  Oh  no,"  was  the  reply ;  'I^  "it  was  intended  to  boil 

your  cabbage."  =  =  = 

f  Whe  n  Cortez  returned  to  Spain,  f  he  was  coolly 

received  by  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  =  =  =    f  O  ne 

day  he  suddenly  presented  himself  to  the  monarch.  =  =  = 
^   ho  are  you?  "  f  said  the  Emperor,  haughtily.  =  =  = 

"The  man,"  said  Cortez,  as  haughtily,  f  "who  has 

given  you  more  provinces  f  than  your  ancestors  left  you 
cities."  =  =  = 
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^  A  carpenter,  who  was  dying,  said  to  his  wife,  t  wha 

was  shedding  tears  at  his  bed-side:  =  =  =  t  "  Thou  seest, 

my  good  Frances,  I  am  fast  going ;  =  =  =  f  an  d,  when 

I  am  departed  for  ever,  f  thou  wilt  do  well  to  marry  our 

first  journeyman,  James,  =  =  =    f  a  s  he  is  a  good 

fellow,  t  and  our  business,  thou  knowest,  f  requires  a  steady 

man."  =  =  =    f  "A  las!"  said  the  disconsolate  wife;, 

"how  very  strange!  f  I  was  thinking  of  it  myself."  =  =  = 

'J^  A  traveller  came  into  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  on  a 

very  cold  night,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  stood  so  close  to  the  fire 

that  he  burnt  his  boots.  =  =  =   |  A  man  who  sat  in  the 

chimney-corner  cried  to  him,  =  =  =    f  "  Si  r,  you  '11 

burn  your  spurs  presently."  =  =  =    f  "  My  boots,  you 

mean,  I  suppose?"  t  said  the  gentleman.  =  =  =  f  "No  ^ 

sir,"  replied  the  other;  "they  are  burnt  already."  =  =  = 

'I^  "I  am  rich  enough,"  says  Pope  to  Swift,  =  =  = 

f  "  a  nd  can  give  away  a  hundred  pounds  a-year.  =  =  = 

f  I  would  not  crawl  upon  the  earth  without  doing  a 

little  good.  =  =  =  f  I  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  what  I 

give  f  by  giving  it  whilst  I  am  alive,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  can 

see  another  enjoy  it.  =  =  =   f  When  I  die  I  should  be 

ashamed  to  leave  enough  for  a  monument  =s  =:  =  f  i  f 

a  wanting  friend  was  above  ground."  =  =  =   ^  Tha  1 

speech  of  Pope  is  enough  to  immortalize  him,  =  =  = 
t  i  ndependently  of  his  philosophic  verse.  =  =  = 

t  A  well-known  lady,  who  was  very  selfish,  —  —  = 

t  be  came  suddenly  ill,  and  found  that  she  was  dying. 

=  =  =  t  The  idea  of  dying  alone  was  so  horrible  to 

her  =  =  =  f  tha  1  she  took  her  servant's  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed several  times,  =  =  =  f  "  Die  with  me !  oh  my 

dear  Mary,  die  with  me  !  "  =  z=  = 

t  The  celebrated  fisherman  of  Dunkirk,  Jean  Bart, 

=  =  =  f  be  came  at  first  a  privateer,  =  =  =5  f  a  nd 

was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  best  sailors  in  the  French 
navy.  =  =  =    f  0  n  account  of  his  courage  and  his 
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skill  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  commodore  of  a  royal 

squadron.  =  =  =   f  Ki  ng  Louis  XIV.  announced  his 

promotion  to  him  in  the  following  terms:  =  =  =  f  "  Jea  n 

Bart,  I  have  made  you  a  commodore."  =  =  =  f  "  Si  r, 

you  have  done  right,"  =  =  =    f  re  plied  the  honest 

sailor,  with  simplicity.  =  =  = 

f  Two  Fours  do  not  always  make  Eight.  =  =  = 

t  The—  —manager  of  a  country  theatre,  being  asked  f  to 
give  to  the  public  the  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  =  =  = 

f  sai  d  he  could  not  do  that,  =  =  =  f  bu  1  he  would 

play  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  ==  =  ==  f  whi  ch, 

he  supposed,  would  amount  to  the  same  thing.  =  =  = 

t  A  blacksmith  of  a  village  murdered  a  man,  ====  = 

f  a  nd  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  =  =  =  f  The  

chief  peasants  of  the  place  joined  together,  =  =  =  f  a  nd 

begged  the  judge  that  the  blacksmith  might  not  suffer, 

=  =  =   f  be  cause  he  was  necessary  to  the  place,  which 

could  not  miss  a  blacksmith  =  =  =  f  to  shoe  horses, 

mend  wheels,  &c.  =  =  ='}*  Bu  1  the  judge  said :  =  =  = 

t  "How,  then,  can  I  fulfil  justice?"  -  =  =    f  A  

labourer  answered:  =  =  =  f  "Si  r,  there  are  two  weavers 

in  the  village;  =  =  =  fa  nd,  for  so  small  a  place,  one  is 

enough ;  hang  the  other."  =  =  = 

f  Whe— — n  Lord  Holland  was  dying,  f  George  Selwyn 

called  at  Holland  House  and  left  his  card.  =  =  =  f  I  1 

was  carried  to  the  dying  statesman.  =  =  =  f  He  looked 

at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  said:  =  =  =  f  "I  f  !Mr. 

Selwyn  calls  again  tell  him  to  come  up:   =  =  =  fi  f  I 

am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him ;  =  =  =  f  a  nd 

if  I  am  dead,  he  would  like  to  see  me."  =  =  = 

f  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  once  quarrelled  with 

her  grand-daughter.  Lady  Anne  Egerton.  =  =  =  fA  fter- 

wards  she  took  the  lady's  picture,  f  blackened  the  face,  and 

wrote  on  the  frame :  =  =  =    f  "  She  is  much  blacker 

within."  =  =  =    t  Thi  s  blackened  picture  was  placed 

in  her  room,  f  where  all  her  visitors  could  see  it.  =  =  = 
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ijv  The  great  preacher,  Robert  Hall,  =  =  =  f  wa  s 

very  agreeable  and  playful  in  conversation  with  his  friends. 

=  =:  =  f  O  ne  day,  f  when  he  had  preached  an  excellent 

charity  sermon,  =  =  =    t  he  shewed  much  vivacity  at 

dinner,  =  =  =  f  "  Bro  ther  Hall,"  said  another  clergy- 
man who  was  present,  f  "  you  surprise  me ;  =  =  =  f  how 
can  you  be  so  frivolous  after  having  preached  so  serious 

a  sermon  V  -  =  =   t  Ha  11  quietly  answered,  =  =  = 

f  "  Bro  ther  X.,  f  I  keep  my  nonsense  for  the  dinner 

table,  =  =  =  f  whi  le  you  tell  yours  in  the  pulpit."  =  =  = 

f  Mi  Iton,  being  asked  by  a  friend  =  =  =  f  whe  ther 

he  would  instruct  his  daughters  in  the  different  languages, 

replied,  =  ====  f  "  No,  sir ;  one  tongue  is  sufficient  for 

a  woman."  =  =  = 

f  Lou  is  XIV.  asked  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  f  how 

they  liked  their  new  bishop,  f  the  illustrious  Bossuet?  =  =  = 

f  They  answered   doubtfully,   "  Pretty  well."  =  =  = 

f  "  Bu  1,"  said  the  king,  f  "  what  fault  do  you  find  with 

him?"  =  =  =  t  "  To  say  the  truth,"  they  replied,  =  =  = 

'I^  "  we  should  have  preferred  a  bishop  who  had  finished 

his  education ;  =  =  =  f  fo  r  whenever  we  ask  for  him 

the  servant  tells  us  that  he  is  at  his  studies."  =  =  = 

f  A  young  Frenchman  entered  the  Prussian  army, 

=  =  =  f  bu  1  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. =  =  =  f  Fre  derick  the  Great,  who  was  at  that 

time  king,  ====  =  'j^  whe  n  he  discovered  a  new  face  in 

the  ranks,  =  =  =  '{^  i  nvariably  put  the  three  following 

questions,  generally  in  the  same  order :  =  =  =  '[^  Wha  1 

age  art  thou  ?  =  =  =  f  How  long  hast  thou  been  in  the 

army  ?  =  =  =  f  Ha  st  thou  received  thy  pay  and  equip- 
ment ?  =  =  =  f  The  comrades  of  our  young  Frenchman, 

being  aware  of  this,  =  =  =  f  ta  ught  him  the  answers 

in  case  he  should  be  asked  the  questions.  =  =  =   f  The 

 answers  were  as  follows :  =  =  =    f  Twe  nty-one 

years,  sire!  =  =  =  f  Si  x  months,  sire  I  =  =  =  fa  nd, 

Both  regularly,  sire !  =  =  =  f  A'  few  days  after,  as  the 
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regiment  was  being  reviewed,  =  =  =    'I^  Fre  derick 

discovered  the  novice,   and  immediately  asked :  =  =  = 

t  "How  long  hast  thou  been  in  the  army"?"  =  =  = 

f  "Twe  nty-one  years,  sire!"   was  the  reply.  =  =  = 

t  The  king  was  astonished,  but  continued  his  examina- 
tion. =  =  =    f'How  old  art  thou,  then"?"  =  =  = 

t  "  Si  X  months,  sire  !  "  =  =  =    f  "  Why,"  said 

Frederick,  "  either  thou  or  I  must  be  a  fool."  =  =  = 
f  "  Bo  th  regularly,  sire  !  "  =  —  — 

t  A  Yorkshire  nobleman,  =  =  =  |  who  was  fond 

of  boasting  of  his  Norman  descent,  =  =  =  f  sai  d  to 

one  of  his  tenants,  who,  he  thought,  =  =  =  f  w  as  not 

addressing  him  with  proper  respect :  =  =  =       Do  you 

know,  fellow,  =  =  =   f  tha  1  my  ancestors  came  over 

with  William  the  Conqueror'?"  =  =  =  f  "A  nd,  per- 
haps," retorted  the  sturdy  Saxon,  ==  =  ==  f    they  found 

mine  here  when  they  comed."  =  =  = 

f  To  all  letters  soliciting  his  subscription  to  anything, 

=  =  =  f  Lo  rd  Erskine  had  a  regular  form  of  reply, 

namely:  ==  =  ==  f  "  Si  r,  I  feel  much  honoured  by  your 

application  to  me,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  beg  to  subscribe  (here 

the  reader  had  to  turn  over  a  leaf)  myself,  =  =  =  f  you  r 

very  obedient  servant,"  &c.  =  =  = 

'I^  Ou  mberland,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  Sheridan's 

^School  for  Scandal,  replied :  =  =  =   f  "  I  'm  astonished 

that  the  town  can  be  so  duped!  =  =  =  f  I  went  to  see 

his  comedy,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  never  laughed  once  from 

beginning  to  end."  =  =  =    f  Thi  s  observation  being 

repeated  to  Sheridan,  =  =  =  f  "  Tha  1 's  ungrateful  of 

him,"  cried  he,  =  =  =  t  "  fo  r  I  went  to  see  his  tragedy 

the  other  night,  =  =  =   t  a  nd  did  nothing  but  laugh 

from  beginning  to  end."  =  =  = 

'J^  A  very  poor  inhabitant  of  N.  finding,  one  night, 

thieves  in  his  house,  =  =  =   t  sai  d  to  them,  without 

being  concerned  at  it :  =  =  =  t  "  I  do  not  know  what 
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you  look  for  in  my  house  by  night ;  =  =  =  f  a  s  for  me, 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  it  in  broad  daylight."  =  =  = 

I  A  countryman,  who  was  passing  over  the  Pont-au- 

Change  at  Paris,  =  ====  f  pe  rceived  no  wares  in  several 

of  the  shops.  =  =  =    f  Pro  mpted  by  curiosity,  he  went 

near  a  broker's  shop.  =  =  =  t  "  Si  r,"  asked  he,  with  a 

silly  look,  =  =  =  f  "te  11  me  what  goods  you  sell."=  =  = 

1^  The  merchant,  who  wished  to  amuse  himself  at  the 

man's  expense,  =  =  =  fa  nswered:  "I  sell  asses'  heads." 

_  _  _        "Fai  th,"  replied  the  countryman,  =  =  = 

f  "you  must  have  a  great  demand  for  them;  =  =  = 

f  fo  r  I  see  but  one  left  in  your  shop."  =  =  = 

f  So  me  courtiers  made  reproaches  to  the  Emperor 

Sigismund,  =  =  =    f  be  cause,  instead  of  having  his 

vanquished  enemies  put  to  death,  =  =  =    f  he  loaded 

them  with  favours,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  put  them  in  a  situation 

to  hurt  him.  =  =  =  f  "  Do  1  not  destroy  my  enemies," 

said  he,  =  =  =  f  "by  making  them  my  friends."  =  =  = 

f  The  Duke  of  Ossona,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  =  =  = 

f  ha  d  gone  on  board  the  galleys  of  the  King  of  Spain 

=  =  =   f  0  n  a  great  holiday,  =  =  =   f  to  indulge 

himself  in  a  right  which  he  had  =  =  =  f  to  set  a  slave 

at  liberty.  =  =  =  f  He  questioned  several  of  them,  =  =  = 

f  who  all  endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves,  =  =  = 

f  a  nd  convince  him  of  their  innocence.  =  =  =  f  O  ne 

alone  ingenuously  confessed  his  crimes,  =  =  =    f  a  nd 

said  that  he  was  deserving  of  a  still  greater  punishment. 

=  =  =    f  "  Tu  rn  this  wicked  fellow  away,"  =  =  = 

t  sai  d  the  duke,  =  =  =  f  "  le  st  he  should  pervert 

these  honest  people."  =  =  = 

t  So  me  Frenchmen  who  had  landed  at  the  coast  of 

Guinea,  =  =  =  f  fou  nd  a  negro  prince  seated  under  a 

tree  =  =  =  f  o  n  a  block  of  wood  for  his  throne;  =  =  = 

t  three  or  four  negroes,  armed  with  wooden  pikes,  =  z=  = 

t  se  rved  for  his  bodyguard.  =  =  =    f  Hi  s  sable 
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majesty  anxiously  inquired :  =  =  =  f  "Do  they  talk 

much  of  me  in  France  *?"=:  =  = 

t  The  late  General  Schott,  so  celebrated  for  his  suc- 
cess in  gaming,  =  =  =  f  wa  s  one  evening  playing  very 

high  =  =  =  f  wi  th  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Duke 

de  Chartres  at  Paris,  =  =  =  f  whe  n  a  petition  was 

brought  up  from  the  widow  of  a  French  officer,  =  =  = 

t  sta  ting  her  various  misfortunes,  and  begging  for  reUef . 

=  =  =  t  A  plate  was  handed  round,  =  =  =  f  a  nd 

each  put  in  one,  two,  or  three  louis  d'or;  =  =  =  f  bu  t 

when  it  was  held  to  the  General,  =  =  =  f  who  was 

going  to  throw  for  a  stake  of  five  hundred  louis  d'or,  he 
said :  =  =  =     "  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please,  sir ;  =  =  = 

f  he  re  goes  for  the  widow ! "  =  =  =  'j^  The  throw 

was  successful;  =  =  =  f  a  nd  he  instantly  swept  the 

whole  into  the  plate,  =  =  =  'J^  a  nd  sent  it  down  to 

f  A  NciENT  Customs  of  the  Gauls.  =  =  = 

f  Wo  men  were  admitted  into  all  the  assemblies  =  =  = 

f  whe  re  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  debated.  =  =  = 

'l^  Su  ch  among  the  men  =  =  =  'j^  who  se  duty  it  was 

to  enforce  silence,  =  =  =    'j^  ha  d  a  right  to  cut  off  a 

piece  of  the  dress  =  —  —    ^  o  f  him  who  was  too  noisy. 

=====  f  A  man  too  corpulent  was  condemned  to  a  fine, 

=  =  =  'J^  whi  ch  was  greater  or  less  in  proportion  —  —  = 

f  a  s  his  corpulency  increased  or  diminished.  =  =  = 

Whe  n  a  girl  was  marriageable,  —  —  —   f  he  r 

father  invited  the  young  men  of  the  district  to  dine.  =  =  = 

f  She  might  choose  him  whom  she  liked  best;  =  =  = 

'l^  a  nd  as  a  mark  of  the  preference  which  she  gave  him, 

=====    'j^  he  was  the  first  to  whom  she  presented  the 

basin  =  =  =    f  to  make  his  ablutions.  =  =  = 

/jv  The  Gauls  often  committed  the  settlement  of  their 

differences  to  two  ravens.  =  =  =  |  The  parties  placed 

two  cakes  of  flour  soaked  in  wine  and  oil  upon  the  same 
board,  =  =  =  f  whi  ch  they  carried  to  the  border  of  a 
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certain  lake.  =  =  =  f  Two  ravens  were  soon  seen  pounc- 
ing upon  the  cakes,  =  =  =   f  sea  ttering  one  about, 

=  =  =  f  a  nd  eating  the  whole  of  the  other.  =  =  = 

The  party  whose  cake  had  only  been  scattered  about 

gained  his  cause.  =  ==== 

f  A  Wish.  =  =  = 

^  I  f  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  fairy  gift,  =  =  = 

'j^  i  1  should  be  none  of  the  many  things  =  =  =  f  I  

fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  =  ====  '|^i  n  readiness  for 

such  an  occasion.  =  =  =  'j^I  1  should  be  for  a  great  win- 
nowing fan,  =  =  =     su  ch  as  would,  =  =  =  'j^  wi  th- 

out  injury  to  human  eyes  and  lungs,  =  =  =  -f^  blow  away 

the  sand  which  buries  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  =  =  = 

f  Wha  1  a  scene  would  be  laid  open  then  !  =  =  = 

f  O  ne  statue  and  sarcophagus,  brought  from  Memphis, 

=  =  =  'l^  wa  s  buried  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below 

the  mound  surface.  =  =  =      Who  knows  but  that  the 

greater  part  of  Old  Memphis,  =  =  =   f  a  nd  of  other 

glorious  cities,  =  =  =  'j^  lie  s  almost  unharmed  under  the 

sand?  =  =  =  f  Who  can  say  what  armies  of  sphinxes 

might  start  up  =  =  =    f  o  n  the  banks  of  the  river, 

=  =  =  'j^o  r  come  forth  from  the  hill-sides  of  the  in- 
terior, =  =  =    f  whe  n  the  cloud  of  sand  had  been 

wafted  away?  =  =  =  -j^The  ruins  which  we  now  go  to 

study  =  =  =    'l^  mi  ght  then  appear  occupying  only 

eminences,  -  -  -    ^  ^hi  le  below  might  be  miles  of 

colonnade,  =  :=  =  f  temples  intact,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  gods 

and  goddesses  safe  in  their  sanctuaries.  =  =  =  f  Wha  1 

quays  along  the  Nile,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  the  banks  of  for- 
gotten canals !  =  =  =  f  Wha  1  terraces  and  flights  of 

wide  shallow  steps!  =  =  =  f  Wha  1  architectural  stages 

might  we  not  find  for  a  thousand  miles  along  the  river, 

=  =  =  t  "^lie  re  now  the  orange  sands  lie  so  smooth  and 

light  =  =  =  f  a  s  to  shew  the  track—  =  =  =  f  the  

clear  footprint—  =  =  =  f  o  f  every  beetle  that  comes 

out  to  bask  in  the  sun !  =  =  =  f  Bu  1  it  is  better  as 

it  is !  =  =  =  — JJ,  Martineau. 
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f  EO  BERT  HOUDIN.  =  =  = 

t  So  me  years  ago  =  =  =  f  the  French  govern- 
ment requested  Mr.  Robert  Houdin,  =  =  =  f  the  famous 

conjurer,  to  proceed  to  Algiers  =  =  =  'j^  to  perform  be- 
fore the  principal  Moslem  chiefs,  =  =  =  'j^  i  n  the  hope 

that  he  might  succeed  in  shaking  their  confidence  in  the 

dervishes  and  marabouts,  =  =  =  '[^  who  were  continually 

exciting  insurrections  by  their  pretended  miracles.  =  =  = 

t  O  ne  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  marabouts 

=  =  =  f  to  increase  their  importance  was  =  =  =  'j^  to 

 induce  a  belief  in  their  invulnerability.  =  =  =  'j^  O  ne 

of  them,  for  instance,  =  =  =     wou  Id  load  a  gun,  and 

order  a  spectator  to  fire  at  him;  =  =  =  fhn  1  the  charge 

did  not  explode.  =  =  =  'j^  O  f  course  the  touch-hole  had 

been  stopped.  =====      To  destroy  the  effect  of  this, 

Houdin  declared  =  =  =     tha  1  he  possessed  a  talisman 

rendering  him  invulnerable,  =  =  =  •j^  a  nd  defied  any  one 

to  hit  him.  =  =  =      I  n  a  second  an  Arab  leaped  on 

the  stage,  ====  =  'j^  a  nd  expressed  his  desire  to  kill  the 

magician.  =  =  =  'J^  Hou  din  handed  him  a  pistol,  =  =  = 

^  bi  dding  him  see  that  it  was  unloaded.  =  =  =  'l^  The  n 

he  was  ordered  to  put  a  double  charge  of  powder,  =  =  = 

'l^  a  nd  a  bullet  he  had  previously  marked.  =  =  =  'J^  He 

 fired,  =  =  =  '[^  a  nd  Houdin  produced  the  bullet  in 

the  centre  of  an  apple  =  =  =  '{^  he  held  on  the  point  of 

a  knife.  =  =  =  'j^  A  general  stupefaction  was  visible  on 

the  faces  of  the  audience ;  =  =  =  '{^  bu  1  the  marabout 

suddenly  caught  up  the  apple  =  =  =    ^  a  nd  rushed 

away  with  it,  =  =  =  f  fee  ling  convinced  that  he  had 

obtained  a  magnificent  talisman.  =  =  = 

^  The  last  trick  was  performed  on  a  Moor  of  about 

twenty'years  of  age.  =  =  =    f  He  was  led  to  a  table  in 

the  centre  of  the  stage,  =  =  =  f  a  fter  mounting  which 

an  extinguisher  was  put  over  him.  =  =  =  f^Hou  din  and 

his  servant  then  lifted  up  the  table,  =  =  =  f  ca  rried  it 

to  the  foot-lights,  and  turned  it  over —  =  =  =   f  the  

Moor  had  disappeared !  =  =  =    f  The  terror  of  the 

Arabs  had  reached  its  climax,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  they  rushed 
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frantically  from  the  theatre.  =  =  =   f  The  first  object 

they  saw,  on  reaching  the  street,  was  the  young  Moor.  =  =  = 

De  SCRIPTION  OF  A  NiGHT  IN  SwEDEN.  =  =  = 

f  The  sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  =  =  = 

f  a  nd  the  children  are  at  play  in  the  streets  an  hour 

later.  ==  =  ==  'j^  The  windows  and  doors  are  all  open; 

=  =  =  'J^  a  nd  you  may  sit  and  read  till  midnight  with- 
out a  candle.  ====  =  'j^  O  how  beautiful  is  the  summer 

night,  =  =  =  'j^  whi  ch  is  not  night,  =  =  =  ^  bu  1  a 

sunless,  yet  unclouded  day,  =  =  =  'J*^  de  scending  upon 

earth  with  dews,  and  shadows,  =  =  =  'j^  a  nd  refreshing 

coolness  I  =  =  =  ^  How  beautiful  the  long  mild  twilight 

which,  =  =  =  '1^  li  ke  a  silver  clasp,  =  =  =     u  nites 

to-day  with  yesterday!   =  =  =    'f^  How  beautiful  the 

silent  hour,  =  =  =  f  whe  n  morning  and  evening  thus 

sit  together,  =  =  =  'j^  ha  nd  in  hand,  =  =  =  'j^  be  neath 

the  starless  sky  of  midnight !  =  =  =  — IT.  W.  Longfellow. 

\  Nl  GHT  IN  THE  EaST.  =  =  = 

f  Beau  tiful  is  the  moonlight  of  the  south !  =  =  = 

t  I  n  those  climes  the  day  so  quickly  glides  into  the 

night  =  =  =     tha  1  twilight  scarcely  makes  a  bridge 

between  them.  =  =  =  ^  One  moment  of  darker  purple 

in  the  sky—  =  =  =  f  o  f  a  thousand  rose-hues  in  the 

water —  =  =  =    \  o  f  shade  half  victorious  over  light, 

=  =  =     a  nd  then  bursts  forth  at  once  the  countless 

stars —  =  =  =  f  the  moon  is  up  —  =  =  =  -j^  ni  ght 

has  resumed  her  reign.  =  =  =  —E.  B.  Lytton. 

f  The  Monkey  and  the  Two  Cats.  =  =  = 

f  Two  cats,  having  stolen   some  cheese,   =  =  = 

t  cou  Id  not  agree  about  dividing  their  prize.  =  =  = 

t  I  n  order,  therefore,  to  settle  the  dispute,  =  =  = 

t  tliey  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  monkey. 

=  =  =  I  The  proposed  arbitrator  very  readily  accepted 

the  office,  =  =  =  f  a  nd,  producing  a  balance,  =  =  = 
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f  pu  1  a  part  into  each  scale.  =  —  —  ^    Le  1  me 

see,"  said  he ;  "  aye !  =  =  =  ^  thi  s  lump  outweighs  the 

other ; "  =  =  =  f  a  nd  immediately  he  bit  off  a  con- 
siderable piece,  =  =  =     "  i  n  order  to  reduce  it,"  =  =  = 

f  he  observed,  =  =  =  'j^  "  to  an  equilibrium."  =  =  = 

f  The  opposite  scale  was  now  become  the  heavier;  =  =  = 

'j^  whi  ch  afforded  our  conscientious  judge  an  additional 

reason  for  a  second  mouthful.  =  =  =     "  Ho  Id!  hold!" 

said  the  two  cats,  =  =  =     who  began  to  be  alarmed 

for  the  event;  =  =  =  f '  gi  ve  us  our  respective  shares, 

and  we  are  satisfied."  =  =  =       I  f  you  are  satisfied," 

returned  the  monkey,  "  justice  is  not ;  =  =  =  ^  a  case 

of  this  intricate  nature  is  by  no  means  so  soon  determined." 
=  =  =     U — ^pon  which  he  continued  to  nibble,  first  at 

one  piece  and  then  at  the  other,  ==  =  ==  ^  ti  11  the  poor 

cats,  =  =  =  ^  see  ing  their  cheese  gradually  diminishing, 

=  =  =   'j^  e  ntreated  him  to  give  himself  no  further 

trouble,  =  =        bu  1  deliver  to  them  what  remained. 

=  =  =  'j^  "  No  1  so  fast,  I  beseech  you,  friends,"  replied 

the  monkey ;  =  =  =      "  we  owe  justice  to  ourselves  as 

well  as  to  you ;  =  =  =  'J*^  wha  1  remains  is  due  to  me  in 

right  of  my  office."  =  =  =     U  pon  which  he  crammed 

the  whole  into  his  mouth,  ====  =  f  a  nd,  with  great 

gravity,  dismissed  the  court.  =  =  =  — Dodsley. 

\  A  Prodigious  Memory.  =  =  = 

'l^  O  ne  day,  Voltaire,  when  a  young  man  of  about 

twenty-four,  =  =  =  f  rea  d  to  La  Motte,  =  =  =  ^  who 

 had  a  prodigious  memory,  =  =  =    f  a  tragedy  which 

he  had  written. .  =  =  =    f  La  Motte  listened  with  the 

greatest  possible  attention  to  the  end.  =  =  =   f  "  You  r 

tragedy  is  excellent,"  said  he,  =  =  =    f  "  a  nd  I  dare 

answer  beforehand  for  its  success.  =  =  =   f  O  nly  one 

thing  vexes  me :  =  =  =    f  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 

borrow,  =  =  =  \  a  s  I  can  prove  to  you  from  the  second 

scene  of  the  fourth  act."  =  =  =    f  Vo  Itaire  defended 

himself  as  well  as  he  could  against  the  charge.  =  =  =  f  "  I 
 say  nothing,"  answered  La  Motte,  =  =  =  f  "whi  ch 
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I  cannot  support ;  =  =  =    f  ^  nd,  to  prove  it,  =  =  = 

I  I  shall  recite  this  same  scene,  =  =  =    f  whi  ch 

pleased  me  so  much  when  I  first  read  it  that  I  got  it  by 

heart,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  not  a  word  of  it  has  escaped  me." 

_  _  _   ccordingly,  he  repeated  the  whole  without 

hesitation,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  with  as  much  animation  as 

if  he  had  composed  it  himself.  =  =  =    f  A  11  present 

at  the  reading  of  the  piece  looked  at  each  other,  =  ==== 

'j^  a  nd  did  not  know  what  to  think.  =  =  =    f  The  

author  was  utterly  confounded.  ==  =  ==  f  A  fter  enjoying 

his  embarrassment  for  a  short  time,  =  =  =    f  "  Ma  ke 

yourself  easy,  sir,"  said  La  Motte;  =  =  =    f  "the  scene 

is  entirely  your  own —  =  =  =    f  a  s  much  your  own  as 

all  the  rest;  =  =  =    f  bu  1  it  struck  me  as  so  beautiful 

and  touching  =  =  =    f  tha  1  I  could  not  resist  the 

pleasure  of  committing  it  to  memory."  =  =  = 

Beeton's  Book  of  Anecdotes. 


\  Too  Many  Counsel.  =  =  = 

f  Fra  nklin  used  to  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  =  =  = 

\  to  illustrate  the  sufferings  of  an  author  =  =  =    ^  who 

 consults  too  many  friends  f  about  his  compositions. 

=  =  =    '1^  "  Whe  n  I  was  a  young  man,"  \  he  said, 

=  =  =    -j^  "  a  friend  of  mine,  f  who  was  about  to  set  up 

in  business  f  for  himself  as  a  hatter,  =  =  =   'l^  co  nsulted 

all  his  acquaintances  \  on  the  important  subject  of  his  sign. 

=  =  =    ^  The  one  he  had  proposed  to  himself  was  this: 

=  =  =    'l^  '  Joh  n  Thomson,  hatter,  ^  makes  and  sells 

bats  for  ready-money,'  =  =  =    'j^  wi  th  the  sign  of  a 

hat.  =  =  =    ^  The  first  friend  whose  advice  he  asked 

=  =  =    ^l*^  su  ggested  that  the  word  'hatter'  f  was 

entirely  superfluous;  =  =  =       a  nd,  in  consequence,  he 

struck  it  out.  =  =  =    \  The  next  remarked  f  that  it 

was  unnecessary  to  mention  =  =  =    'l^  tha  1  he  required 

'ready-money'  for  his  hats,  =  =  =     \  few  persons 

wishing  credit  f  for  an  article  of  no  more  cost  f  than  a 
hat;  =  =  =    f  0  r,  if  they  did,  =  =  =    f  he  might 
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sometimes  find  it  advisable  to  give  it.  =  =  =    ^  The  se 

words  were  accordingly  struck  out,  ==  =  ==    f  a  nd  the 

sign  then  stood :  =  =  =    f  '  Joh  n  Thomson  makes  and 

sells  hats.'  =  =  =     f  A  third  friend  who  was  consulted, 

=5  =  =        0  bserved  that  when  a  man  wished  to  buy 

a  hat  =  =  =        he  did  not  care  who  made  it;  =  =  = 

t  so  two  more  words  were  struck  out.  =  =  =    f  O  n 

shewing  to  another  the  sign  f  thus  abridged  to  f  'John 

Thomson  sells  hats/  =  =  =    f  he  exclaimed,  '  Why, 

who  will  expect  you  to  give  them  away  ?  '  =  =  =   f  O  n 

which  criticism  two  more  words  were  expunged,  ====  = 

f  a  nd  nothing  of  the  original  sign  was  left  but  =  =  = 

f  '  J  oh  n  Thomson,'  with  the  sign  of  a  hat."  =  =  = 

f  Ea  RLT  Rising.  =  =  = 

f  I  1  cannot  be  denied  that  early  rising  is  conducive 

=  =  =  'j^  bo  th  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  =  =  =   'j^  I  1  was  an  observation 

of  Swift  =  =  =    'j^  tha  1  he  never  knew  any  man  come 

to  greatness  and  eminence  =  =  =    'I*'  who  lay  in  bed  of 

a  morning.  =  =  =    'j^  Though  this  observation  of  an 

individual  is  not  received  as  an  universal  maxim,  =  =  = 

f  i  r-t  is  certain  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  characters 

=  =  =      whi  ch  ever  existed  accustomed  themselves  to 

early  rising.  =  =  =    f  I  1  seems,  also,  that  people  in 

general  rose  earlier  in  former  times  than   now.  =  =  = 

^  I  n  the  fourteenth  century  the  shops  in  Paris  were 

opened  at  four  in  the  morning ;  =  =  =    f  a  1  present  a 

shopkeeper  is  scarcely  awake  at  seven.  =  =  =    f  The  

King  of  France  dined  at  eight  in  the  morning,  =  =  = 

'l^  a  nd  retired  to  his  bedchamber  at  the  same  hour  in 

the  evening.  =  =  =    Du  ring  the  reign  ot  Henry  VIII. 

=  =  =    'j^  fa  shionable  people  breakfasted  at  seven  in 

the  morning,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  dined  at  ten  in  the  foi'e- 

noon.  =  =  =    f  I  n  Elizabeth's  time  the  nobility,  gentry, 

and  students  =  =  =    f  di  ned  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon 

and  supped  =  =  =  f  be  tween  five  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon. =  =  = 
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f  New  Fashions.  =  =  = 

f  Tai  lors  must  live ;  =  =  =    f  at  least  tliey  think  so, 

=  z=  =      a  nd  we  have  no  objection.  =  =  =   f  Ye  1 

they  are  great  tyrants,  and  have  ingenious  ways  of  torturing 

their  victims.  =====  f  O  ne  way  is  this :  =  =  =   ^  they 

 invent  a  fashion  which  is  strikingly  peculiar,  =  =  = 

'j^  a  nd  get  it  into  vogue  by  various  arts  best  known  to 

themselves:  =====      fo  r  example,  very  short  overcoats 

with  long  waists,  =  =  =    f  whi  eh  look  well  on  men 

whose  figure  is  faultless.  =  =  =  The  next  move- 
ment, after  everybody  is  overcoated  for  the  winter,  =  =  = 

f  i  s  to  bring  out  a  garment  which  differs  as  much  as 

possible  from  the  one  in  fashion;  =  =  =    ^  tha  1  is,  an 

overcoat  with  skirts  to  the  heels  and  waist  under  the  arm- 
pits. =  =  =        They  get  half-a-dozen  men  of  high 

fashion,  =  =  =    ^  who  look  well  in  anything,  =  =  = 

f  to  parade  this  new  invention,  =  =  =      a  nd  make 

the  short-coated  majority  appear  out  of  date.  =  =  =    ^  The 

 manoeuvre  succeeds:  =  =  =    'j^  a  11  the  dandies  are 

driven  to  the  extravagance  of  ordering  a  superfluous  coat; 

=  =  =     ^  the  tailors  smile,   =  =  =     'j^  a  nd  the 

dandies  bleed,  =  =  =    f  o  r  their  fathers  do.  =  =  = 

f  CrO  SSING  THE  EOAD.  =  =  = 

f  Two  ladies  of  distinction  stopped  in  a  carriage  at  a 

jeweller's  near  Charing  Cross.  =  =  =    f  O  ne  of  them 

only  got  out,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  the  coach  stood  across  the 

pathway,  =  =  =    ^  whi  ch  some  gentlemen  wanted  to 

cross  to  the  other  side.  =  =  =     f  They  desired  the 

coachman  to  move  on  a  little.  =  =  =     f  The  fellow 

was  surly,  and  refused;  =  =  =  f  the  gentlemen  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain.  =  =  =  f  Du  ring  the  alter- 
cation the  lady  came  to  the  shop-door,  =  =  =    f  a  nd 

fooUshly  ordered  her  coachman  not  to  stir  from  his  place. 

=  =  =       0  n  this  one  of  the  gentlemen  opened  the 

coach-door,  =  =  =   ^  a  nd,  with  boots  and  spurs,  stepped 

through  the  carriage.  =  =  =    f  He  was  followed  by  his 
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companion,  =  =  =    ^  to  the  extreme  discomposure  of 

the  lady  within,  =  =  =       a  s  well  as  the  lady  without. 

=  =  =    f  To  complete  the  jest,  a  party  of  sailors, 

coming  up,  observed  =  =  =    'j^  tha  1,  if  it  was  a  public 

thoroughfare,  they  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  gentle- 
men, =  ====    f  a  nd  accordingly  scrambled  through  the 

carriage.  =  ==== 

f  A  ccENT  IN  Music.  =  =  = 

f  The  following   is   an   amusing  anecdote  of  the 

well-known  Cooke,  =  =  =    f  the  actor  and  musician. 

=  =  =    'j^  A  1  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 

in  1833,  =  =  =        be  twixt  certain  music  publishers 

as  to  an  alleged  piracy  of  an  arrangement  of  the  song 
=  =  =    f  0— f  "  The  Old  English  Gentleman,"  =  =  = 

'I^  Coo  ke  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  one  of  the 

parties.  =  =  =    ^  O  n  his  cross-examination  by  Sir 

J ames  Scarlett  for  the  opposite  side,  —  =  =    ^  tha  1 

learned  counsel  questioned  him  thus :  =  =  =        "  Now, 

 sir,  you  say  that  the  two  melodies  are  the  same,  but 

different;  =  =  =     f  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 

sir  ?  "  =  =  =     '1^  To  this  Tom  promptly   answered  : 

=  =  =       "  I  said  that  the  notes  in  the  two  copies  were 

alike,  =  =  =    f  bu  1  with  a  different  accent,  =  =  = 

'I^  the  one  being  in  common  time,  =  =  =    'l^  the  

other  in  six-eight  time ;  =  =  =     f  a  nd,  consequently, 

the  position  of  the  accented  notes  was  different."  =  =  = 

^  "Now,  pray,  sir,  don't  beat  about  the  bush,  =  =  = 

f  bu  1  explain  to  the  jury,  =  =  =  f  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  nothing  about  music,  =  =  =     'j^  the  

meaning  of  what  you  call  accent."  =  =  =    'I^  Coo  ke : 

"  Accent  in  music  is  a  certain  stress  laid  upon  a  particular 

note,  =  =  =    f  i  n  the  same  manner  as  you  would  lay 

a  stress  upon  any  given  word  =  =  =    f  fo  r  the  purpose 

of  being  better  understood.  =  =  =    f  Thu  s,  if  I  were 

to  say,  =  =  =     f  'You  are  an  ass/  it  rests  on  ass; 

=  =  =    'I^  bu  1  if  I  were  to  say,  '  You  are  an  ass,'  =  =  = 
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yjv  i  t  rests  on  you.  Sir  James."  =  =  =     f  Shou  ts 

of  laughter  by  the  whole  court  followed  this  repartee. 

_  _  _     I  Si  lence  at  length  having  been  obtained, 

=  =  =    f  the  judge,  with  much  seeming  gravity,  =  =  = 

a  ccosted  the  counsel  thus:  =  =  =     f  "A  re  you 

satisfied.  Sir  James?"  =  =  =    f  Si  r  James  (who  had 

become  scarlet  in  more  than  name),  =  =  =   f  i  n  a  great 

huff,  said,  =  =  =   f  "The  witness  may  go  down."  =  =  = 

/jv  The  Damsel  of  Peru.  =  -  - 

^  W  ILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.    ==  =  == 

yjv  "Wh  ere  olive  leaves  were  twinkling  in  every  wind  that 

blew,  =  =  = 

The  re  sat  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  a  damsel  of 

Peru ;  =  =  = 

^  Be  twixt  the  slender  boughs,  as  they  opened  to  the 

air^  =  =  = 

'l^  Ca  me  glimpses  of  her  ivory  neck  and  of  her  glossy 

hair  ;  =  =  = 

A  nd  sweetly  rang  her  silver  voice,  within  that  shady 

nook,  ==  =  == 

\  A  s  from  the  shrubby  glen  is  heard  the  sound  of  hidden 

brook.  =  =  = 

\  'Ti  s  a  song  of  love  and  valour,  in  the  noble  Spanish 

tongue,  =  =  = 

f  Tha  1  once  upon  the  sunny  plains  of  old  Castile  was 

sung;  =  =  = 

f  Wh  en,  from  their  mountain  holds,  on  the  Moox'ish 

rout  below,  =  =  = 
t  Ha  d  rushed  the  Christians  like  a  flood,  and  swept 

away  the  foe.  =  =  = 
f  Awhi  le  that  melody  is  still,  and  then  breaks  forth 

anew  =  =  = 

f  A  wi  Ider  rhyme,  a  livelier  note,  of  freedom  and 

Peru.  =  =  = 
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f  Fo  r  she  has  bound  the  sword  to  a  youthful  lover's 

side,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  sent  him  to  the  war  the  day  she  should  have  been 

his  bride,  =  =  = 
f  A  nd  bade  him  bear  a  faithful  heart  to  battle  for  the 

right;  ==  =  == 

f  A  nd  held  the  fountains  of  her  eyes  till  he  was  out  of 

sight.  =  =s  = 

f  Si  nee  the  parting  kiss  was  given  six  weary  months  are 

fled,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  yet  the  foe  is  in  the  land,  and  blood  must  yet  be 

shed.  ====  = 

f  A  whi  te  hand  parts  the  branches,  a  lovely  face  looks 

forth,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  bright  dark  eyes  gaze  steadfastly  and  sadly 

towards  the  north.  =  =  = 
f  Thou  look'st  in  vain,  sweet  maiden,  the  sharpest  sight 

would  fail  =  =  = 
'1^  To  spy  a  sign  of  human  life  abroad  in  all  the  vale ; 

'j^  Fo  r  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  fiercely 

beat,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  the  silent  hills  and  forest-tops  seem  reeling  in 

the  heat.  =  =  = 

^  Tha  1  white  hand  is  withdrawn,  that  fair  sad  face  is 

gone,  =  =  = 

'l^  Bu  1  the  music  of  that  silver  voice  is  flowing  sweetly 

f  No  1,  as  of  late,  in  cheerful  tones,  but  mournfully  and 

^  A  ballad  of  a  tender  maid  heart-broken  long  ago: 

^  O  f  him  who  died  in  battle,  the  youthful  and  the 

brave,  =  =  = 

^  A  nd  her  who  died  of  sorrow  upon  his  early  grave. 
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f  Bu  1  see,  along  that  mountain's  slope,  a  fiery  horseman 

ride  ;  =  =  = 

^  Ma  rk  his  torn  plume,  his  tarnished  belt,  the  sabre  at 

his  side.  =  =  = 
f  Hi  s  spurs  are  buried  rowel  deep,  he  rides  with  loosened 

rein,  ==  =  == 

f  The  re 's  blood  upon  his  charger's  flank  and  foam  upon 

the  mane  ;  =  =  = 
'1^  He  speeds  him  toward  the  olive  grove,  along  that 

shaded  hill, —  =  ==== 
f  Go  d  shield  the  helpless  maiden  there,  if  he  should 

mean  her  ill !  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  suddenly  that  song  has  ceased,  and  suddenly  I 

hear  =  =  = 

f  A  shriek  sent  up  amid  the  shade — a  shriek,  but  not  of 

fear :  =  =  = 

f  Fo  r  tender  accents  follow,  and  tenderer  pauses  speak 

t  The  overflow  of  gladness,  when  words  are  all  too 

weak :  =  =  = 

t  "  I  lay  m}'  good  sword  at  thy  feet,  for  now  Peru  is 

free,  =  =  = 

t  A  nd  I  am  come  to  dwell  beside  the  olive  grove  with 

thee."  =  =  = 

f  State  of  England  in  1685. 

(f  Macaulay's  "History  of  England.") 

f  The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  f  but  generally  much  greater  in  the  northern 
f  than  in  the  southern  shires,  f  In  truth,  a  large  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  f  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  f  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  f  Physical  and  moral 
causes  had  concurred  f  to  prevent  civilization  from  spreading 
to  that  region,  f  The  air  was  inclement;  f  the  soil  was 
generally  such  as  required  skilful  and  industrious  cultivation; 
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f  and  there  could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract  which 
f  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  f  and  which,  f  even  when 
there  was  nominal  peace,  f  was  constantly  desolated  by 
bands  of  Scottish  marauders,  f  Before  the  union  of  the 
two  British  crowns,  f  and  long  after  that  union,  f  there  was 
as  great  a  difference  between  Middlesex  and  Northumberland 
f  as  there  now  is  between  Massachusetts  f  and  the  settle- 
ments of  those  squatters  who,  f  far  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  f  administer  a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and 
the  dagger,  f  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  f  the 
traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  f  were  distinctly 
perceptible  f  many  miles  south  of  the  Tweed,  f  in  the  face  of 
the  country  and  in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  people,  f  There 
was  still  a  large  class  of  moss-troopers,  f  whose  calling  was 
to  plunder  dwellings  f  and  to  drive  away  whole  herds  of 
cattle.  'I^  It  was  found  necessary,  f  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, 'l^  to  enact  laws  of  great  severity  for  the  prevention  of 
these  outrages.  ^  The  magistrates  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  were  authorized  f  to  raise  bands  of  armed  men 
•f  for  the  defence  of  property  and  order;  f  and  provision 
was  made  'l^  for  meeting  the  expense  of  these  levies  by 
local  taxation,  f  The  parishes  were  required  to  keep  blood- 
hounds 'l^  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  freebooters,  f  Many 
old  men,  who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  well  remember  the  time  ^  when  those 
ferocious  dogs  were  common.  f  Yet,  even  with  such 
auxiliaries,  'j^  it  was  often  found  impossible  f  to  track  the 
robbers  to  their  retreats  among  the  hills  and  morasses. 
^  For  the  geography  of  that  wild  country  was  very  im- 
perfectly known,  f  Even  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  f  the  path  over  the  fells  from  Borrowdale  to 
Ravenglas  f  was  still  a  secret,  carefully  kept  by  the  dales- 
men, f  some  of  whom  had  probably  in  their  youth  f  escaped 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  that  road,  f  The  seats  of  the 
gentry  and  the  larger  farmhouses  Avere  fortified,  f  Oxen 
were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  overhanging  battlements 
of  the  residence,  f  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peel,  f  The  inmates  slept  with  arms  at  their  sides,  f  Huge 
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stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  f  to  crush  and 
scald  the  plunderer  f  who  might  venture  to  assail  the  little 
garrison,  f  No  traveller  ventured  into  that  country  without 
making  his  will,  f  The  judges  on  circuit,  f  with  the  whole 
body  of  barristers,  f  attorneys,  clerks,  and  serving  men, 
f  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  f  armed 
and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  under  the  command  of  the 
sheriffs,  f  It  was  necessary  to  carry  provisions ;  f  for  the 
country  was  a  wilderness  which  afforded  no  supplies,  f  The 
spot  where  the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine,  f  under  an  immense 
oak,  f  is  not  yet  forgotten,  f  The  irregular  vigour  with 
which  criminal  justice  was  administered  f  shocked  observers 
whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  more  tranquil  districts, 
f  Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of  common 
danger,  f  convicted  housebreakers  and  cattle  stealers  f  with 
the  promptitude  of  a  court-martial  in  a  mutiny ;  'j^  and  the 
convicts  were  hurried  by  scores  to  the  gallows,  f  Within 
the  memory  of  some  whom  this  generation  has  seen,  'J^  the 
sportsmen  who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  ^  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tyne,  ^  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar  Castle 
peopled  by  a  race  f  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  of 
California,  'j^  and  heard  with  surprise  the  half-naked  women 
chanting  a  wild  measure,  while  the  men,  with  brandished 
dirks,  danced  a  war  dance. 

'I^  Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  established  on  the 
border.  f  In  the  train  of  peace  came  industry  and  all 
the  arts  of  life,  f  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered  that  'j^  the 
regions  north  of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal-beds  f  a 
source  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the  gold  mines  of 
Peru,  f  It  was  found  that,  f  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
beds,  f  almost  every  manufacture  might  be  most  profitably 
carried  on.  f  A  constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to  roll 
northward,  f  It  appeared,  by  the  returns  of  1841,  that  f  the 
ancient  archiepiscopal  province  of  York  f  contained  two- 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  England,  f  At  the  time  of 
the  Eevolution  f  that  province  was  believed  to  contain 
f  only  one-seventh  of  the  population,  f  In  Lancashire  the 
number  of  inhabitants  f  appears  to  have  increased  ninefold. 
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f  while  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire,  f  it  has 
hardly  doubled. 

f  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogene. 

f  Matthkw  Gregory  Lewis. 

f  A  warrior  so  bold  and  a  virgin  so  bright,  =  =  = 

f  Co  nversed,  as  they  sat  on  the  green;  =  =  = 

'I^  They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight:  =  =  = 

f  A  lonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight — —  =  — 

f  The  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogene.  =  =  = 

f  "A  nd  oh!"  said  the  youth,  "since  to-morrow  I  go  =  =  = 

f  To — ■■ — fight  in  a  far-distant  land,  =  =  = 

f  You  r  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow,  =  =  = 

"I^  So  me  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  bestow  =  =  = 

f  O  n  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand ! "  =  =  = 

f  "Oh  !  hush  these  suspicions,"  Fair  Imogene  said,  =  =  = 

'I^  "O  ffensive  to  love  and  to  me;  =  =  = 

f  Fo  r,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead,  =  =  = 

'j^  I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead  =  =  = 

f  Sha  11  husband  of  Imogene  be.  =  =  = 

-f  e'er,  by  caprice  or  by  wealth  led  aside,  =  =  = 
—forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave,  =  =  = 
d  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride,  =  =  = 
-r  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side — =  —  — 
— tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride,  =  =  = 
— nd  bear  me  away  to  the  grave ! "  =  =  = 

^  To  Palestine  hastened  the  hei'o  so  bold;  =  =  = 

'j^  Hi  s  love,  she  lamented  him  sore;  =  =  = 

-j^  Bu  1  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  when,  behold ! 

^  A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold,  =  ==== 

^  A  rrived  at  Fair  Imogene's  door.  ====  = 


f  <'I- 

tl- 
fGo- 
f  You- 
f  May- 

f  A- 
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f  Hi  s  treasures,  his  presents,  liis  spacious  domain,  =  =  = 

/jv  Soo  n  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows;  =  =  = 

f  He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  brain ;  =  =  = 

f  He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse.  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest; 

f  The  revelry  now  was  begun;  =  =  = 

'j^  The  tables,  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast; 

f  No  r  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased  =  =  = 

f  Whe  n  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled — one.  =  =  = 

f  The  n  first,  with  amazement,  Fair  Imogene  found  =  =  = 

f  A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side :  =  =  = 

'I^  Hi  s  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound —  =  =  = 

f  He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around — 

f  Bu  1  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride.  =  =  = 

f  Hi  s  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height,  =  =  = 

f  Hi  s  armour  was  sable  to  view;  =  =  = 

t  A  11  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sight ; 

t  The  dogs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in  affright; 

t  The  lights  in  the  chamber  burnt  blue  !  =  =  = 

t  Hi  s  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay;  =  =  = 

t  The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear;  =  =  = 

t  A  1  length  spake  the  bride — while  she  trembled —  "  I 

pray,  =  =•  = 

t  Si  r  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay,  =  =  = 

t  A  nd  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer."  =  =  = 

t  The  lady  is  silent — the  stranger  complies —  =  =  = 

t  Hi  s  vizor  he  slowly  unclosed;  =  =  = 
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t  O  God !  what  a  siglit  met  Fair  Imogene's  eyes !  =  =s  = 

f  Wha  1  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise, 

f  Whe  n  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed'?  =  =  = 

f  A  11  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout;  =  =  = 

f  A  11  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene :  —  —  — 

^  The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept 

out,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about,  =  =  = 

f  Whi  le  the  spectre  addressed  Imogene : —  =  =  = 

f  "Be  hold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me!"  he  cried, 

f  "  Re  member  Alonzo  the  Brave !  =  =  = 

f  Go  d  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride, 

'1^  My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side —  =  =  = 

'j^  Shou  Id  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride, 

'l^  A  nd  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave ! "  =  =  = 

f  Thu  s  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound,  =  =  = 

'I^  Whi  le  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay;  =  =  = 

/jv  The  n  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 

ground,  =  =  = 

-jv   r  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogene  found,  —  —  — 

^  O  r  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away.  =  =  = 

/jv  ]v^o  1  long  lived  the  baron ;  and  none,  since  that  time, 

I  To  inhabit  the  castle  presume ;  =  =  = 

/|^  Fo  r  chronicles  tell  that,  by  order  sublime,  =  =  = 

/jv  The  re  Imogene  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime,  =  =  = 

^  A  nd  mourns  her  deplorable  doom.  ====  = 
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I  A  t  midnight,  four  times  in  each  year,  does  her  sprite, 

/jv  -Whe  n  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound,  =  =  = 

>jv  A  rrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white,  =  =  = 

I  A  ppear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight,  =  =  = 

/[^  A  nd  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around !  =  =  = 

I  ^hi  le  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the 

grave,  =  =  = 

^  Da  ncing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen;  =  =  = 

/jv  Thei  r  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stave  =  =  = 

I  They  howl:  "To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  Brave, 

A  nd  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogene ! "  =  =  = 


f  The  Old  Koad  and  the  New.  =  =  = 

(f  Chambers's  "Advanced  Keadeb."  =  =  =  ) 

'j^  Si  nee  this  century  opened  ^  we  have  seen 

wonders,  'j^  co  mpared  with  which  'j^  the  marvels 

related  in  fairy  tale  and  romance  ^  a  re  insignificant 

and  commonplace.  ^  Du  ring  that  time  we  have  learned 

'j^  to  light  our  streets  with  gas ;  f  ou  r  first  railway 

was  constructed  in  1825;  f  the  electric  telegraph  and 

the  penny  post  f  we  re  developed  a  few  years  afterwards. 

'j^  The  se  great  agencies,  f  a  long  with  the  steam 

printing-press  and  the  steamship,  f  ha  ve  changed  the 

world  to  a  degree  ■j^  tha  1  we  cannot  now  realize. 

f  Le  1  us  try  to  imagine  'j^  wha  1  our  country  was 

be  fore  the  railway  was  called  into  existence:     i  1 

is  no  easy  task,    'j^  A  1  that  time  the  swiftest  means  of 

communication  was  the  stage-coach.    ^  A  gi'eat  deal  of 

romance  is  associated  with  the  old  stage-coach ;  we  

think  of  the  breezy  drive  along  the  turnpike  road ;  'j^  o  f 

the  horn  which  was  sounded  on  approaching  the  village, 

t  e  xciting  a  temporary  interest  and  animation  in  its 

sleepy  inhabitants;   f  o  f  the  ready  and  substantial 
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hospitality  at  the  country  inn ;  f  o  f  the  huge  flagons  of 

ale,  'j^  a  nd  the  ample  round  of  beef,    f  How  much 

more  delightful  ^  tha  n  the  ride  in  the  crowded  and 

prosaic  railway  carriage ! 

'I^  I  n  the  pleasant  summer,  f  whe  n  the  weather 

was  tolerably  dry,  f  tra  veiling  by  the  stage-coach  must 

have  been  an  excellent  thing ;  ^  bu  1  it  was  also  tedious. 

'I^  Whe  n  the  coaching  system  reached  its  perfection, 

'I^  o  n  well-made  roads  and  with  the  best  of  horses,  ^  a 

 journey  was  often  performed  f  a  1  the  rate  of  ten 

miles  an  hour,  'j^  I  n  earlier  days,  f  whe  n  the  roads 

were  bad,  'j^  the  rate  of  travelling  was  painfully  slow. 

f  A  -traveller  who,  f  i  n  1703,  f  ma  de  the  journey 

from  Portsmouth  to  Petworth,  f  a  distance  under  forty 

miles,  says:  f  "We  sat  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach, 

'j^  a  nd  we  did  not  get  out  'j^  sa  ve  once,  when  we 

were  overturned,  f  a  nd  twice  when  we  stuck  in  the 

mire."    f  Jo  hn  Scott,  f  a  fterwards  Lord  Eldon, 

"wrhe  n  he  went  from  Newcastle  to  London,  in  1766, 

i  i  n  a  coach  called  "  The  Fly,"  f  fro  m  its  quick 

travelling,  f  wa  s  more  than  three  days  and  nights  on 

the  road — f  a  journey  which  is  now  made  in  six  hours. 

^  Bu  1  on  the  best  of  roads,  and  with  the  most  ex- 
cellent horses,  f  tra  veiling  by  coach  must  have  been, 

in  winter  and  in  bad  weather,  f  no  1  only  unpleasant, 

f  bu  1  dangerous  to  the  health,    f  A  journey  by 

coach,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  sleet  or  rain  and  wind, 

wi  th  cold  feet,  f  su  rrounded  by  sulky  or  un- 
sympathetic companions,  |  mu  st  have  been  a  fearful 

trial,  f  whi  ch  could  not  have  been  improved  f  by  

the  prospect  of  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  f  a  s  the 

reward  of  such  an  excursion. 

/jv  The  re  were  days,  however,  f  whe  n  even  the 

coach  was  an  innovation  and  a  luxury,  f  fo  r  that  mode 

of  conveyance  was  not  introduced  f  ti  11  the  time  of  the 

Commonwealth,    f   fore  that  date  f  tra  veiling 

was  done  chiefly  on  horseback;  f  bu  1  we  need  not  say 

that  t  peo  pie  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  long 
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journeys,  f  whe  n  the  inducements  and  opportunities 

were  so  few.    ^  I  n  those  days  a  far-ti'avelled  man  was 

a  rarity  and  a  wonder,    f  I  n  the  days  of  good  King 

Alfred,  f  we  are  told,  f  e  ven  the  State  carriage  was 

only  a  waggon,  f  i  n  which  his  majesty  sat,  f  ho  Iding 

in  his  hand  a  long  stick,  |  poi  nted  with  iron,  f  to  goad 

the  team  of  oxen  yoked  to  the  vehicle. 

^  Now  this  has  been  entirely  changed,    f  Rai  1- 

ways  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction,  f  a  nd 

steam-horses  are  ready  f -to  carry  us  wherever  we  please 

'l^  a  1  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,    f  The 

 inhabitant  of  a  country  village  may  go  to  the  nearest 

station,  f  a  nd,  after  paying  his  fare,  f  fi  nd  himself, 

in  a  few  hours,  f  ea  sily  and  comfortably  conveyed  to  the 

metropolis  of  the  country;  f  o  r  the  denizen  of  London 

may  leave  the  crowded  city  in  the  morning,  f  a  nd  be- 
fore night  be  transported  to  the  solitudes  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

'I^  I  n  this  way  town  and  country  are  brought  near  to 

each  other,    f  So  cial  intercourse  can  be  carried  on 

f  be— — tween  distant  provinces,  f  a  nd  the  products  of 

the  most  various  districts  can  be  interchanged,    f  The  

fish  taken  on  the  coast  of  the  North  of  Scotland  ^  may  

be  eaten  in  London  on  the  following  day;  'j^  whi  le  the 

morning  newspapers  of  the  metropolis  'j^  a  re  read  in 

Aberdeen  ^  i  n  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

f  A  statement  of  the  speed  of  the  fastest  trains  in 

Great  Britain  'j^  wi  11  help  us  more  vividly  'j^  to  

realize  the  marvellous  quickness      wi  th  which  the 

steam-horse  travels,   f  The  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  makes 

the  journey  from  London  to  Exeter,  f  a  distance  of 

194  miles,  ^  a  1  an  average  rate  of  45^  miles  an  hour; 

t  bu  1  even  this  wonderful  speed  is  surpassed  by  the 

"Flying  Scotsman,"  f  whi  ch  runs  from  London  to 

York,  f  a  distance  of  189  miles,  f  i  n  five  minutes 

less  than  four  hours,  f  o  r  an  average  of  over  48  miles 

an  hour,    f  Trai  ns  have  been  known  to  run  for  brief 

intervals  f  a  1  a  speed  of  nearly  70  miles  an  hour. 
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f  The  Mean  Side  of  Napoleon's  Charactee. 

(f  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emekson.) 

f  Na  poleon  had  the  virtues  of  the  masses  of  his 

constituents:  ^  he  had  also  their  vices.     ^  I  am 

sorry  that  the  brilliant  picture  has  its  reverse.    ^  Bu  1 

that  is  the  fatal  quality  which  f  we  discover  in  our 

pursuits  of  wealth,  f  tha  1  it  is  treacherous,  ^  a  nd 

is  bought  by  the  breaking  or  weakening  of  the  sentiments ; 

^  a  nd  it  is  inevitable  that  f  we  should  find  the  same 

fact  in  the  history  of  this  champion,     who  proposed  to 

himself  simply  a  brilliant  career,  ^  wi  thout  any  stipu- 
lation or  scruple  concerning  the  means. 

'I^  Na  poleon  was  singularly  destitute  of  generous 

sentiments.     f  The  highest-placed  individual  in  the 

most  cultivated  age  and  population  of  the  world,  f  he  

has  not  the  merit  of  common  truth  and  honesty,    f  He  

is  unjust  to  his  generals;  f  e-  gotistic  and  monopolizing; 

f  mea  nly  stealing  the  credit  of  their  great  actions  from 

Kellermann,  from  Bernadotte;  ^  i  ntriguing  to  involve 

his  faithful  Junot  in  hopeless  bankruptcy,  f  i  n  order 

to  drive  him  to  a  distance  from  Paris,  'j^  be  cause  the 

familiarity  of  his  manners  offends  the  new  pride  of  his 
throne. 

f  He  is  a  boundless  liar,     f  The  official  paper, 

his  "Moniteurs,"  f  a  nd  all  his  bulletins,  f  a  re 

proverbs  for  sayings  that  he  wished  to  be  believed;  f  a  nd 

worse — he  sat,  f  i  n  his  premature  old  age,  f  i  n  his 

lonely  island,  f  co  Idly  falsifying  facts  and  dates  and 

characters,  f  a  nd  giving  to  history  a  theatrical  Mat. 

f  Li  ke  all  Frenchmen,  f  he  has  a  passion  for 

stage  effect,  f  E  very  action  that  breathes  of  generosity 

is  poisoned  by  his  calculation,    f  Hi  s  star,  f  hi — — s 

love  of  glory,  f  hi  s  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 

soul,  f  a  re  all  French.     f  "I  must  dazzle  and 

astonish,    f  I  f  I  were  to  give  the  liberty  of  the  press, 

i|v  xny  power  could  not  last  three  days." 

I  To  make  a  great  noise  is  his  favourite  design,  f  "A 
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 great  reputation  is  a  great  noise :  f  the  more  there 

is  made,  f  the  farther  off  it  is  heard,    f  La  ws, 

institutions,  monuments,  nations,  all  fall;  f  bu  1  the 

noise  continues,  f  a  nd  resounds  in  after  ages."  f  Hi  s 

doctrine  of  immortality  is  simply  fame,    f  Hi  s  theory 

of  influence  is  not  flattering. 

f  "  The  re  are  two  levers  for  moving  men — f  i  n- 

terest  and  fear.  ^  Lo  ve  is  a  silly  infatuation,  f  de  pend 

upon  it.  'I^  Frie  ndship  is  but  a  name,  f  I  love  no- 
body,  f  I  do  not  even  love  my  brothers :  f  pe  rhaps 

Joseph  a  little,  from  habit,  f  a  nd  because  he  is  my 

elder;  f  a  nd  Duroc,  I  love  him  too,  but  why?    'j^  Be- 

 cause  his  character  pleases  me :  ■j^  he  is  stern  and 

resolute,  f  a  nd  I  believe  the  fellow  never  shed  a  tear. 

f  Fo  r  my  part,  f  I  know  very  well  that  I  have  no 

true  friends,    f  A  s  long  as  I  continue  to  be  what  I 

am,  f  I  may  have  as  many  pretended  friends  as  I  please. 

f  Lea  ve  sensibility  to  women;  f  bu  1  men  should 

be  firm  in  heart  and  purpose,  f  o  r  they  should  have 

nothing  to  do  with  war  and  government." 

'I^  He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous.       He  would 

steal,  slander,  assassinate,  ^  drow  n,  and  poison,  as  his 

interest  dictated,    f  He  had  no  generosity,  f  bu  1 

mere  vulgar  hatred,    f  He  was  intensely  selfish;  f  he 

 was  perfidious ;  f  he  cheated  at  cards  ;  f  he  was 

a  prodigious  gossip;  f  a  nd  opened  letters;  'j^  a  nd 

listened  after  the  hurrahs  and  the  compliments  of  the  street 
incognito. 

t  Hi  s  manners  were  coarse,    f  He  had  the  habit 

of  pulling  the  ears  and  whiskers  of  men,  f  a  nd  of 

striking  and  horse-play  with  them,  f  to  his  last  days. 

t  I  1  does  not  appear  that  he  listened  at  keyholes, 

t  0  r,  at  least,  that  he  was  caught  at  it.  f  I  n  short, 

f  whe  n  you  have  penetrated  through  all  the  circles  of 

power  and  splendour,  f  you  were  not  dealing  with  a 

gentleman  at  last,  f  bu  1  with  an  impostor  and  a  rogue ; 

t  a  nd  he  fully  deserves  the  epithet  of  a  sort  of  Scamp 

Jupiter. 
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f  Delusion  which  leads  Men  to  overrate  the 
Happiness  f  or  Preceding  Generations. 

f  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  f  has  been 
submitted  to  the  reader  f  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt. 
^  Yet,  in  spite  of  evidence,  f  many  will  still  image  to  them- 
selves f  the  England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant 
country  f  than  the  England  in  which  we  live,  f  It  may, 
at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that  society,  ^  while  constantly 
moving  forward  with  eager  speed,  'j^  should  be  constantly 
looking  backward  ^  with  tender  regret,  f  But  these  two 
propensities,  f  inconsistent  as  they  may  appear,  'j^  can  easily 
be  resolved  into  the  same  principle.  Both  spring  from 
our  impatience  of  the  state  ^  in  which  we  actually  are. 
f  That  impatience,  f  while  it  stimulates  us  to  surpass  pre- 
ceding generations,  f  disposes  us  to  overrate  their  happiness, 
'j^  It  is,  in  some  sense,  'j^  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  in  us 
^  to  be  constantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  ^  is 
constantly  improving,  f  But,  in  truth,  f  there  is  constant 
improvement,  f  precisely  because  there  is  constant  discontent. 
'I^  If  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present,  f  we  should 
cease  to  contrive,  f  to  labour,  f  and  to  save  with  a  view  to 
the  future,  f  And  it  is  natural  that,  f  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  present,  f  we  should  form  a  too  favourable  estimate 
of  the  past. 

f  In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deception  f  similar  to  that 
which  f  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert,  f  Be- 
neath the  caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare ;  f  but  far  in  advance, 
f  and  far  in  the  rear,  f  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing 
waters,  f  The  pilgrims  hasten  forward  and  find  nothing 
but  sand  f  where,  an  hour  before,  f  they  had  seen  a  lake, 
f  They  turn  their  eyes  and  see  a  lake  f  where,  an  hour 
before,  f  they  were  toiling  through  sand.  t  A  similar 
illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations  f  through  every  stage  of  the 
long  progress  f  from  poverty  and  barbarism  t  to  the  highest 
degrees  of  opulence  and  civilization,  f  But,  if  we  resolutely 
chase  the  mirage  backward,  f  we  shall  find  it  recede  before 
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US  t  into  the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity,  f  I*  is  now  the 
fashion  f  to  place  the  golden  age  of  England  f  in  times 
when  noblemen  were  destitute  of  comforts  f  the  want  of 
which  t  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman,  f  when 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  breakfasted  on  loaves  t  the  very 
sio-ht  of  which  f  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  workhouse, 
f  when  to  have  a  clean  shirt  once  a-week  f  was  a  privilege 
reserved  for  the  higher  class  of  gentry,  f  when  men  died 
faster  in  the  poorest  country  air  f  than  they  now  die  in  the 
most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  f  and  when  men  died 
faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  f  than  they  now  die  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  f  We,  too,  shall,  f  in  our  turn,  be  out- 
stripped, f  and  in  our  turn  be  envied,  f  It  may  well  be, 
f  in  the  twentieth  century,  f  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire 
may  think  himself  miserably  paid  f  with  twenty  shillings 
a-week;  f  that  the  carpenter  at  Greenwich  f  may  receive 
ten  shillings  a-day ;  that  labouring  men  may  be  as  little 
used  ^  to  dine  without  meat  f  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye 
bread ;  f  that  sanitary  police  and  medical  discoveries  '1^  may 
have  added  several  more  years  f  to  the  average  length  of 
human  life ;  f  that  numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  f  which 
are  now  unknown,  f  or  confined  to  a  few,  f  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  working-man.  f  And 
yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert  f  that  the  increase  of 
wealth  f  and  the  progress  of  science  f  have  benefited  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  f  and  to  talk  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  f  as  the  time  when  England  was  truly 
merry  England,  f  when  all  classes  were  bound  together  by 
brotherly  sympathy,  f  when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor,  f  and  when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendour 
of  the  rich. 

t  The  Sword  and  the  Press. 

(f  By  Thomas  Carlyle.) 

t  Whe  n  Tamerlane  had  finished  building  his  pyramid 

of  seventy  thousand  human  skulls,  f  a  nd  was  seen 

standing  at  the  gate  of  Damascus,  f  gli  ttering  in  his 
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Steel,  t  wi  tli  his  battle-axe  on  his  shoulder,  f  ti  11  his 

fierce  hosts  filed  out  to  new  victories  and  carnage,  f  the  

pale  looker-on  might  have  fancied  that  Nature  was  in  her 
death-throes;  f  fo — « — r  havoc  and  despair  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  earth,  f  a  nd  the  sun  of  manhood  seemed 

setting  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

t  Ye  1  it  might  be  on  that  very  gala-day  of  Tamerlane 

f  tha  1  a  little  boy  was  playing  nine-pins  in  the  streets 

of  Mentz,  f  who  se  history  was  more  important  than  that 

of  twenty  Tamerlanes.    f  The  Khan,  with  his  shaggy 

demons  of  the  wilderness,  f  "  pa  ssed  away  like  a  whirl- 
wind," to  be  forgotten  for  ever;  ^  a  nd  that  German 

artisan  has  wrought  a  benefit  which  is  yet  immeasurably 

expanding  itself,  f  a  nd  will  continue  to  expand  itself 

f  throu  gh  all  countries  and  all  times. 

f  Wha  1  are  fhe  conquests  and  the  expeditions  of 

the  whole  corporation  of  captains,  f  fro  m  Walter  the 

Penniless  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  f  co  mpared  with 

those  movable  types  of  Faust  1  f  Tru  ly  it  is  a  morti- 
fying thing  for  your  conqueror  to  reflect  f  how  perishable 

is  the  metal  with  which  he  hammers  with  such  violence ; 

t  how  the  kind  earth  will  soon  shroud  up  his  bloody 

footprints;  f  a  nd  all  that  he  achieved  and  skilfully  piled 

together  will  be  but  like  his  own  canvas  city  of  a  camp — 

f  thi  s  evening  loud  with  life,  f  to  morrow  all  struck 

and  vanished — f  "  a  few  pits  and  heaps  of  straw." 

f  Fo  r  here,  as  always,  it  continues  true,  f  tha  1 

the  deepest  force  is  the  stillest ;  f  tha  1,  as  in  the  fable, 

f  the  mild  shining  of  the  sun  shall  silently  accomplish 

f  wha  1  the  fierce  blustering  of  the  tempest  in  vain 

essayed,    f  ^  hove  all,  f  i  1  is  ever  to  be  kept  in 

mind  f  tha  1,  not  by  material,  but  by  moral  power,  are 

men  and  their  actions  to  be  governed,    f  How  noiseless 

is  thought !    t  No  rolling  of  drums,  f  no  tramp  of 

squadrons,  f  no  tumult  of  innumerable  baggage- waggons 

attend  its  movements. 

f  I  n  what  obscure  and  sequestered  places  may  the 

head  be  meditating  f  whi  ch  is  one  day  to  be  crowned 
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with  more  than  imperial  authority  I  f  fo  r  kings  and 

emperors  will  be  among  its  ministering  servants ;  ^  i  ^ 

will  rule,  not  over,  but  in  all  heads ;  f  a  nd  with  these 

solitary  combinations  of  ideas,  f  a  nd  with  magic  formulas, 

-jv  be  nd  the  world  to  its  will,    f  The  time  may  come 

when  Napoleon  himself  will  be  better  known  for  his  laws 

than  his  battles,  f  a  nd  the  victory  of  Waterloo  prove 

less  momentous  than  the  opening  of  the  first  Mechanics' 
Institute. 

A  -DDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY.  =  =  = 

(f  By  HOEACE  Smith.  =  =  =  ) 

f  A  nd  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story) 

-J^  I  n  Thebes's  streets,  three  thousand  years  ago,  =  =  = 

f  Whe  n  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory,  =  =  = 

f  A  nd  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow  =  =  = 

f  Tho  se  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous,  =  =  = 

'1^  O  f  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  !  =  =  = 

f  Spea  k !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy ; 

f  Thou  hast  a  tongue;  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune;  =  =  = 

f  Thou  'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above-ground,  mummy! 

f  Re  visiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  —  —  = 

f  No  1  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures,  =  =  = 

t  Bu  1  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features. 


t  Te  11  us — for,  doubtless,  thou  canst  recollect —  =  =  = 

t  To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame?  =  =  = 

f  Wa  s  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect  =  =  = 

t  0  f  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name?  =  =  = 

t  I  s  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer?  =  —  — 

t  Ha  d  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 
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t   rchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat,  =  =  = 

t  Ha  s  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass; 

t  O  r  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat,  =  =  = 

t  O  r  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass,  =  =  = 

t  O  r  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation,  =  =  = 

t  A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication.  =  =  = 

1 1  need  not  ask  thee  if  thy  hand,  when  armed,  =  =  = 

t  Ha  s  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled,  =  =  = 

t  Fo  r  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed,  =  =  = 

t  E  re  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled :  =  =  = 

t  A  ntiquity  appears  to  have  begun  =  =  = 

■f  Lo  ng  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run.  =  =  = 

■f  Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue  =  =  = 

f  Migh  1  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 

t  How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 

f  A  nd  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green;  =  =  = 

f  O  r  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages  =  =  = 

f  Co  ntained  no  record  of  its  early  ages'?  =  =  = 

t  Sti  11  silent,  incommunicative  elf !  =  =  = 

f  A  rt  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows ;  =  =  = 

f  Bu  1,  prithee,  tell  us  something  of  thyself;  ====  = 

f  Re  veal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ;  =  =  = 

f  Si  nee  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 

/jv  WhsL  1  hast  thou  seen  ? — what  strange  adventures 

numbered?  =  =  = 


f  Si  nee  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended,  =  =  = 

^  We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations; 
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/[V  The  Eoman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended,  =  ==== 

j^ew  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

^  A  nd  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

>jv   1st  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 


f  Di  dst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head,  =  =  = 

f  Whe  n  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

f  Ma  rched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 

f  O'e  rthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis,  =  =  = 

f  A.  nd  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder,  =  =  = 

f  Whe  n  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ?  =  =  = 

f  I  f  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed,  =  =  = 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  :  =  =  = 

'I^  A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 

f  A  nd  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled: 

t  Ha  ve  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed  that 

face?  =  =  = 

t  Wha  1  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race?  =  =  = 

f  Sta  tue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead !  =  =  = 

1 1  mperishable  type  of  evanescence !  =  =  = 

t   sthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed,  ====  = 

t  A  nd  standest,  undecayed,  within   our  presence, 

t  Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 

t  Whe  n  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its 

warning.  =  =  = 
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t  Eeading  Aloud. 
(t  Chambers's  "Advanced  Reader.") 

f  We  know  of  no  accomplishment  so  valuable  as  that 

t  0  f  reading  aloud  with  "  good  emphasis  and  discretion," 

— f  o  f  catching  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  an  author, 

t  a  nd  conveying  them  to  others  with  a  distinct  and  in- 
telligible utterance;  f  a  nd  yet,  strange  to  say,  f  the  re 

is  no  department  of  modern  education  so  much  neglected. 

1 1  ndeed,  so  general  is  this  neglect,  f  tha  1  scarcely 

one  young  lady  or  gentleman  in  a  dozen,  f  who  boast  of 

having  finished  their  education,  f  ca  ^n  read  aloud  to  a 

private  company  with  that  ease  and  graceful  modulation 
f  whi — ch  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  appreciation  of 

an  author,     f  The  re  is  either  a  forced  or  unnatural 

mouthing,  f  a  hesitating  and  imperfect  articulation, 

t  0  r  a  monotony  of  tone  so  thoroughly  painful,  f  tha  1 

one  listens  with  impatience,  f  a  nd  is  glad  when  some 

excuse  presents  itself  for  one's  absence. 

f  The-^  main  evil   arises   from   the   unequal  value 

f  whi  ch  seems  to  be  attached  to  good  reading,  f  a  s 

compared  with  music,  singing,  dancing,  drawing,  f  a  nd 

other  fashionable  acquirements,    f  Why  it  should  be 

so,  f  we  can  discover  no  good  cause;  f  bu  1,  on  the 

contrary,  f  see  many  substantial  reasons  f  why  

reading  aloud  should  be  cultivated  as  one  of  the  most  useful 

and  attractive  accomplishments,     f  To  yoimg  ladies, 

for  example,  ^  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  has  much  to 

recommend  it.    f  A  s  mere  exercise  f  i  1  is  highly 

beneficial,  on  account  of  the  strength  and  vigour  f  whi  ch 

it  imparts  to  the  chest  and  lungs,  f  whi  le  the  mental 

pleasure  to  be  derived  therefrom  f  i  s  one  of  the  most 

delightful  that  can  adorn  the  family  cii'cle. 

'j^  Ga  thered  round  the  winter's  fii'e  f  o  r  evening 

lamp,  f  wha  1  can  be  more  cheerful  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm— f  wha  1  more  instructive  to  the  younger  branches, 

^  o  r  more  exemplary  to  the  careless,  f  tha  n  the 
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reading  aloud  some  entertaining  author  ?    f  A  nd  who 

could  do  this  better  f  tha  n  one  thoroughly  able  to  ap- 
preciate what  Shakespeare  meant  f  whe  n  he  made  poor 

dying  Lear,  f  i  n  referring  to  Cordelia,  say:  f  "He  r 

voice  was  ever  gentle,  soft  and  low  —  an  excellent  thing 

in  woman?"'    f  We  re  women  to  adopt  this  practice 

yjv  mo  re  than  they  do  at  present,  |  they  would  bind 

to  their  homes  many  f  who  are  otherwise  disposed  f  to 

 go  in  search  of  unworthy  enjoyments,  f  a  nd  would 

add  another  chain  of  delightful  associations  f  whe  rewith 

to  attach  the  young  to  the  family  hearth,    f  To  young 

men  preparing  for  professional  labours  f  the  art  of 

reading  aloud  is  indispensable;  f  a  nd  though  not  equally 

necessary  for  what  are  called  business  men,  f  sti  11,  to 

such  it  is  a  becoming  and  valuable  acquirement. 

^  Si  nging  for  the  million  is  cried  up  on  all  hands — 

/jv  ^hy  not  reading  aloud  ?    f  The  one  art  is  chiefly 

valued  as  an  amusement  and  refining  accomplishment ;  f  the 

 other  is  equally  entertaining,  f  qui  te  as  necessary 

for  the  adornment  of  public  or  private  life,  f  a  nd 

certainly  more  productive  of  utility  and  knowledge. 


f  Benefits  derived  by  the  Common  People  f  from 
THE  Progress  of  Civilization. 

(f  Extract  from  Macaulay's  "History  of  England.") 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  'I^  the  progress 
of  civilization  has  diminished  the  physical  comforts  f  of  a 
portion  of  the  poorest  class,  'j^  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that,  before  the  Revolution,  ^  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  f  now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  f  were  marsh,  forest, 
and  heath,  f  Of  this  wild  land  much  was,  ^  by  law,  common, 
f  and  much  of  what  was  not  common  by  law  f  was  worth  so 
little  that  ^  the  proprietors  suffered  it  to  be  common  in  fact. 
f  In  such  a  tract  ^  squatters  and  trespassers  were  tolerated 
f  to  an  extent  now  unknown,  f  The  peasant  who  dwelt 
there  could,  f  at  little  or  no  charge,  f  procure  occasionally 
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some  palatable  addition  to  his  hard  fare,  f  and  provide  him- 
self with  fuel  for  the  winter,  f  He  kept  a  flock  of  geese 
f  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with  apple-blossoms,  f  He 
snared  wild-fowl  on  the  fen  which  f  has  long  since  been 
drained  and  divided  f  into  cornfields  and  turnip  fields,  f  He 
cut  turf  among  the  furze  bushes  on  the  moor  f  which  is 
now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  f  and  renowned  for  butter 
and  cheese,  f  The  progress  of  agriculture  f  and  the  increase 
of  population  f  necessarily  depriv^ed  him  from  these  privi- 
leges, f  But  against  this  disadvantage  f  a  long  list  of 
advantages  is  to  be  set  off.  f  Of  the  blessings  which 
^  civilization  and  philosophy  bring  with  them,  f  a  large 
proportion  is  common  to  all  ranks,  f  and  would,  if  with- 
drawn, f  be  missed  as  painfully  by  the  labourer  f  as  by  the 
peer,  f  The  market-place,  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach 
with  his  cart  in  an  hour,  was,  f  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  'I^  a  day's  journey  from  him.  f  The  street  which  now 
affords  to  the  artisan,  ^  during  the  whole  night,  f  a  secure, 
a  convenient,  f  and  a  brilliantly-lighted  walk,  ^  was,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  'j^  so  dark  after  sunset  that 
^  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand ;  f  so  ill 
paved  that  f  he  would  have  run  constant  risk  of  breaking 
his  neck;  f  and  so  ill  watched  that  ^  he  would  have  been 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  knocked  down  and  plundered 
of  his  small  earnings,  f  Every  bricklayer  who  falls  from  a 
scaffold,  f  every  sweeper  of  a  crossing  who  is  run  over  by 
a  carriage,  f  may  now  have  his  wounds  dressed  f  and  his 
limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as,  f  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  f  all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  f  or  of  a 
merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  f  could  not  have  purchased, 
'j^  Some  frightful  diseases  have  been  extirpated  by  science; 
^  and  some  have  been  banished  by  police,  f  The  term  of 
human  life  has  been  lengthened  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
f  and  especially  in  the  towns,  f  The  year  1685  f  was  not 
accounted  sickly;  f  yet  in  the  year  1685  f  more  than  one 
in  twenty-three  f  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died. 
'I^  At  present  only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies 
annually.      The  difference  in  salubrity  between  the  London 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  f  and  the  London  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  f  is  very  far  greater  f  than  the  difference 
between  London  in  an  ordinary  year  f  and  London  in  a 
year  of  cholera. 

f  Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  f  all  orders  of 
society,  f  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  f  have  derived 
from  the  mollifying  influence  of  civilization  'j^  on  the  national 
character,  f  The  groundwork  of  that  character  f  has,  indeed, 
been  the  same  f  through  many  generations,  f  in  the  sense 
in  which  f  the  groundwork  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
'I^  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  'l^  when  he  is  a  rude  and 
thoughtless  schoolboy  f  and  when  he  is  a  refined  and  ac- 
complished man.  f  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  f  the  public 
mind  of  England  has  softened  f  while  it  has  ripened,  f  and 
that  we  have,  f  in  the  course  of  ages,  'j^  become  not  only  a 
wiser,  f  but  also  a  kinder  people.  ^  There  is  scarcely  a 
page  of  the  history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  f  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  f  that  our 
ancestors  were  less  humane  f  than  their  posterity,  f  The 
discipline  of  workshops,  f  of  schools,  f  of  private  families, 
f  though  not  more  efficient  than  at  present,  f  was  infinitely 
harsher.  |  Masters,  well  born  and  bred,  f  were  in  the 
habit  of  beating  their  servants,  f  Pedagogues  knew  no 
way  of  imparting  knowledge  f  but  by  beating  their  pupils, 
f  Husbands  of  decent  station  f  were  not  ashamed  to  beat 
their  wives,  f  The  implacability  of  hostile  factions  was 
such  f  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  f  Whigs  were  disposed 
to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered  to  die  ^  without 
seeing  his  bowels  burned  before  his  face,  f  Tories  reviled 
and  insulted  Eussell  f  as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower 
to  the  scaffold  f  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  f  As  little  mercy 
was  shewn  by  the  populace  f  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank, 
f  If  an  offender  was  put  into  the  pillory,  f  it  was  well  if  he 
escaped  with  life  f  from  the  shower  of  brickbats  and  paving 
stones,  f  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's-tail,  f  the  crowd 
pressed  round  him,  f  imploring  the  hangman  to  give  it  the 
fellow  well,  f  and  make  him  howl,  f  Gentlemen  arranged 
parties  of  pleasure  f  to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  f  for  the 
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purpose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women  f  who  beat  hemp 
there  whipped,  f  A  man  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to 
plead,  a  woman  burned  for  coining,  f  excited  less  sympathy 
f  than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  an  over-driven  oX. 
f  Fights,  f  compared  with  which  f  a  boxing  match  is  a 
refined  and  humane  spectacle,  f  were  among  the  favourite 
diversions  f  of  a  large  part  of  the  town,  f  Multitudes 
assembled  f  to  see  gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieces 
f  with  deadly  weapons,  f  and  shouted  with  delight  when 
^  one  of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  ^  The 
prisons  were  hells  on  earth — ^  seminaries  of  every  crime 
and  of  every  disease.  'I^  At  the  assizes  the  lean  and  yellow 
culprits  f  brought  with  them  f  from  their  cells  to  the  dock 
^  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and  pestilence  which  f  sometimes 
avenged  them  signally  on  bench,  f  bar,  and  jury,  f  But 
on  all  this  misery  society  looked  with  profound  indifference. 
^  Nowhere  could  be  found  ^  that  sensitive  and  restless 
compassion  ^  which  has,  in  our  time,  ^  extended  a  powerful 
protection  f  to  the  factory  child,  ^  to  the  Hindoo  widow, 

to  the  negro  slave ;  'j^  which  pries  into  the  stores  and 
water-casks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  every 
lash  f  laid  on  the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  f  which  will 
not  suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  f  to  be  ill  fed  or  over- 
worked, ^  and  which  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  f  to  save 
the  life  even  of  the  murderer.  ^  It  is  true  that  compassion 
ought,  f  like  all  other  feelings,  'j^  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reason;  f  and  has,  for  want  of  such  government, 
^  produced  some  ridiculous  and  some  deplorable  effects, 
f  But  the  more  we  study  the  annals  of  the  past,  f  the 
more  shall  we  rejoice  f  that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age;  f  in 
an  age  in  which  cruelty  is  abhorred,  ^  and  in  which  pain, 

even  when  deserved,  f  is  inflicted  reluctantly  and  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  f  Every  class,  doubtless,  has  gained  largely 
by  this  great  moral  change  ;  f  but  the  class  which  has  gained 
most  f  is  the  poorest,  f  the  most  dependent,  f  and  the  most 
defenceless. 
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^  A  Great  Geographical  Picture. 

(By  John  Ruskin.) 

^  The  charts  of  the  world  f  whi  ch  have  been  drawn 

up  by  modern  science  f  ha  ve  thrown  into  a  narrow  space 

the  expression  of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  f  b  ut  I 

have  never  yet  seen  any  one  pictorial  enough  f  to  enable 

the  spectator  to  imagine  the  kind  of  contrast  in  physical 

character  f  whi  ch  exists  between  northern  and  southern 

countries,  f  We  know  the  differences  in  detail,  f  bu  1 

we  have  not  that  broad  glance  and  grasp  f  whi  ch  would 

enable  us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulness.     ^  We  know 

that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  f  a  nd  olives  on  the 

Apennines;  'j^  bu  1  we  do  not  enough  conceive  for  our- 
selves f  tha  1  variegated  mosaic  of  the  world's  surface 

which  f  a  bird  sees  in  its  migration,  'j^  tha  1  difference 

between  the  district  of  the  gentian  and  of  the  olive  which 

'I^  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far  off,  f  a  s  they 

lean  upon  the  sirocco  wind. 

f  Le  1  us,  for  a  moment,  ^  try  to  raise  ourselves 

even  above  the  level  of  their  flight,  f  a  nd  imagine 

the  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake, 

f  a  nd  all  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun : 

f  he  re  and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  f  a  

grey  stain  of  storm,  f  mo  ving  upon  the  burning  field; 

t  a  nd,  here  and  there,  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano 

smoke,  f  su  rrounded  by  its  circle  of  ashes;  f  bu  1 

for  the  most  part  a  great  peacefulness  of  light — f  Sy  ria 

and  Greece,  f  I  taly  and  Spain,  f  lai  d  like  pieces  of 

a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  f  cha  sed,  f  a  s 

we  stoop  nearer  to  them,  f  wi  th  bossy  beaten-work  of 

mountain  chains,  f  a  nd  glowing  softly  with  terraced 

gardens    f   a  nd   fiowers   heavy   with  frankincense, 

t  ™i  ^'ed  among  masses  of  laurel  and  orange  and  plumy 

palm,  f  tha  1  abate  with  their  grey-green  shadows  the 

burning  of  the  marble  rocks,  f  a  nd  of  the  ledges  of 

porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand. 

U 
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'1^  The  n  let  us  pass  farther  towards  the  North, 

u  ntil  we  see  the  Orient  colours  change  gradually 

into  a  vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  ^  whe  re  the  pastures  of 

Switzerland,  f  a  nd  poplar  valleys  of  France,  f  a  nd 

dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and  Carpathians,  'j^  stre  tch 

from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to  those  of  the  Volga, 

^  see  n  through  clefts  in  grey  swirls  of  rain-cloud  and 

flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  f  sprea  ding  low 

along  the  pasture  lands;  ^  a  nd  then,  farther  north  still, 

'l^  to  see  the  earth  heave  into  mighty  masses  of  leaden 

rock  and  heathy  moor,  ^  bo  rdering  with  a  broad  waste 

of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  ^  a  nd 

splintering  into  irregular  and  grisly  islands  amidst  the 
northern  seas,  f  bea  ten  by  storm  and  chilled  by  ice- 
drift,  f  a  nd  tormented  by  furious  pulses  of  contending 

tide,  'l^  u  ntil  the  roots  of  the  last  forests  fail  from  among 

the  hill  ravines,  f  a  nd  the  hunger  of  the  north  wind 

bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness ;  ^  a  nd,  at  last,  f  the 

 wall  of  ice,  f  du  rable  like  iron,  f  se  ts,  death- 
like, f  i  ts  white  teeth  against  us  out  of  the  polar 

twilight. 

'I^  A  nd,  f  ha  ving  once  traversed  in  thought 

'I^  thi  s  gradation  of  the  zoned  iris  of  the  earth  in  all 

its  material  vastness,  f  le  1  us  go  down  nearer  to  it, 

^  a  nd  watch  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of  animal 

life:  f  the  multitudes  of  swift  and  brilliant  creatures 

f  tha  1  glance  in  the  air  and  sea,  f  o  r  tread  the 

sands  of  the  southern  zone ;  f  stri  ped  zebras  and  spotted 

leopards,  f  gli  stening  serpents,  f  a  nd  birds  arrayed 

in  purple  and  scarlet,    f  Le  1  us  contrast  their  delicacy 

and  brilHancy  of  colour,  f  a  nd  swiftness  of  motion, 

wi  ^th  the  frost-cramped  strength,  f  a  nd  shaggy 

covering,  f  a  nd  dusky  plumage  of  the  northern  tribes; 

f  CO  ntrast  the  Arabian  horse  with  the  Shetland,  f  the 

 tiger  and  leopard  with  the  wolf  and  bear,  f  the  

antelope  with  the  elk,  f  the  bird  of  paradise  with  the 

osprey;  f  a  nd  then,  f  su  braissively  acknowledging 

the  great  laws  f  by  which  the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears 
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are  ruled  throughout  their  being,  f  le  1  us  not  condemn, 

I  bu  t  rejoice  in  the  expression  by  man  of  his  own  rest 

ijv  i  n  the  statutes  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

Le  t  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side 

by  side  the  burning  gems,  f  a  nd  smooths  with  soft 

sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  f  tha  1  are  to  reflect  a  cease- 
less sunshine,  f  a  nd  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky:  f  b  ut 

not  with  less  reverence  let  us  stand  by  him,  f  whe  n, 

-j^  yfi  th  the  rough  strength  and  hurried  stroke,  f  he  

smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocks  which  f  he  

has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of  the  moorland,  f  a  nd 

heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iron  buttress  and 

rugged  wall,  f  i  nstinct  with  work  of  an  imagination  as 

wild  and  wayward  as  the  northern  sea;  f  crea  tions  of 

ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb,  f  bu  1  full  of  wolfish  life; 

^  fie  rce  as  the  winds  that  beat,  f  a  nd  changeful  as 

the  clouds  that  shade  them. 


f  Catharina  Alexiewna. 
(f  By  H.  Spilman.) 

'I^  Catharina,  born  near  Dorpat,  a  little  city  in  Livonia, 
'I^  was  heiress  to  no  other  inheritance  ^  than  the  virtues  and 
frugality  of  her  parents,  f  Her  father  being  dead,  f  she 
lived  with  her  aged  mother  in  their  cottage  covered  with 
straw;  'j^  and  both,  though  very  poor,  were  very  contented. 
'I^  Here,  retired  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  ^  by  the  labour 
of  her  hands  she  supported  her  parent,  ^  who  was  now  in- 
capable of  supporting  herself,  f  While  Catharina  spun, 
f  the  old  woman  would  sit  by  and  read  some  book  of  de- 
votion; 'l^  thus,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  over, 
f  both  would  sit  down  contentedly  by  their  fireside,  f  and 
enjoy  the  frugal  meal. 

'I'  Though  her  face  and  person  were  models  of  perfection, 
'I^  yet  her  whole  attention  seemed  bestowed  upon  her  mind; 
f  her  mother  taught  her  to  read,  f  and  an  old  Lutheran 
minister  instructed  her  in  the  maxims  and  duties  of  religion, 
f  Nature  had  furnished  her  not  only  with  a  ready  but  a 
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solid  turn  of  thought,  f  not  only  with  a  strong  but  a  right 
understanding,  f  Such  truly  female  accomplishments  f  pro- 
cured her  several  solicitations  of  marriage  from  the  peasants 
of  the  country;  f  but  their  oflFers  were  refused;  f  for  she 
loved  her  mother  too  tenderly  to  think  of  a  separation. 

f  Catharina  was  fifteen  when  her  mother  died;  f  she 
now,  therefore,  left  her  cottage,  ^  and  went  to  live  with 
the  Lutheran  minister,  f  by  whom  she  had  been  instructed 
from  her  childhood,  f  In  his  house  she  resided  in  quality 
of  governess  to  his  children,  'j^  at  once  reconciling  in  her 
character  unerring  prudence  with  surprising  vivacity. 

^  The  old  man,  who  regarded  her  as  one  of  his  own  children, 
'j^  had  her  instructed  in  dancing  and  music  by  the  masters 
'j^  who  attended  the  rest  of  his  family;  f  thus  she  continued 
to  improve  till  he  died,  'j^  by  which  accident  she  was  once 
more  reduced  to  pristine  poverty,  f  The  country  of  Livonia 
was  at  this  time  wasted  by  war,  f  and  lay  in  a  most 
miserable  state  of  desolation,  f  Those  calamities  are  ever 
most  heavy  upon  the  poor,  f  wherefore  Catharina,  f  though 
possessed  of  so  many  accomplishments,  f  experienced  all  the 
miseries  of  hopeless  indigence,  f  Provisions  becoming  every 
day  more  scarce,  f  and  her  private  stock  being  exhausted, 
f  she  resolved  at  last  to  travel  to  Marienburgh,  f  a  city  of 
greater  plenty. 

f  With  her  scanty  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a  wallet,  f  she 
set  out  on  her  journey  on  foot,  f  She  was  to  walk  through 
a  region  miserable  by  nature,  f  but  rendered  still  more 
hideous  by  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  f  who,  as  each  hap- 
pened to  become  masters,  f  plundered  it  at  discretion;  f  but 
hunger  had  taught  her  to  despise  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  way. 

'I^  One  evening,  upon  her  journey,  f  as  she  entered  a 
cottage  by  the  wayside,  f  to  take  up  her  lodging  for  the 
night,  f  she  was  insulted  by  two  Swedish  soldiers,  f  who 
might  probably  have  carried  their  insults  into  violence,  f  had 
not  a  subaltern  officer,  f  accidentally  passing  by,  f  come  to 
her  assistance,  f  ^PO"  ^^^^  appearing,  f  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately desisted;    f  but  her  thankfulness  was  hardly 
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greater  than  her  surprise,  f  when  she  instantly  recollec- 
ted in  her  deliverer  f  the  son  of  the  Lutheran  minister, 
f  her  former  instructor,  benefactor,  and  friend. 

f  This  was  a  happy  interview  for  Catharina ;  f  the  little 
stock  of  money  she  had  brought  from  home  f  was  by  this 
time  quite  exhausted,  f  her  clothes  were  gone,  piece  by 
piece,  f  in  order  to  satisfy  those  f  who  had  entertained 
her  in  their  houses ;  f  her  generous  countryman,  therefore, 
f  parted  with  what  he  could  spare  f  to  buy  her  clothes, 
f  furnished  her  with  a  horse,  f  and  gave  her  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Gluck,  f  a  faithful  friend  of  his 
father's,   f  and  superintendent  at  Marienburgh. 

'I^  Our  beautiful  stranger  had  only  to  appear  to  be  well 
received ;  f  she  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  superin- 
tendent's family  f  as  governess  to  his  two  daughters  ;  'j^  and 
though  yet  but  seventeen,  f  shewed  herself  capable  of  in- 
structing her  sex  f  not  only  in  virtue,  but  in  politeness, 
f  Such  was  her  good  sense  and  beauty,  f  that  her  master 
himself,  in  a  short  time,  offered  her  his  hand,  which,  to  his 
great  surprise,  f  she  thought  proper  to  refuse,  f  Actuated 
by  a  principle  of  gratitude,  she  was  resolved  to  marry  her 
deliverer  only,  'J^  even  though  he  had  lost  an  arm,  f  and  was 
otherwise  disfigured  by  wounds  in  the  service. 

f  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  further  solicitations  from 
others,  f  as  soon  as  the  officer  came  to  town  upon  duty, 
f  she  offered  him  her  hand,  f  which  he  accepted  with 
transport,  f  and  their  nuptials  were  solemnized  as  usual. 
'I^  But  all  the  lines  of  her  fortune  were  to  be  striking  :  f  the 
very  day  on  which  they  were  married  f  the  Russians  laid 
siege  to  Marienburgh.  ^  The  unhappy  soldier  had  now  no 
time  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  pleasures  of  matrimony;  ^  he 
was  called  off  to  an  attack,  f  from  which  he  was  never  after 
seen  to  return. 

f  In  the  meantime  the  siege  went  on  with  fury,  f  aggra- 
vated on  one  side  by  obstinacy,  f  on  the  other  by  reveno-e. 
4^  This  war  between  the  two  northern  powers  at  that  time 
f  was  truly  barbarous;  f  the  innocent  peasant  and  the 
harmless  virgin  f  often  shared  the  fate  of  the  soldier  in 
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arms,  f  Marienburgh  was  then  taken  by  assault ;  f  and 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  f  that  not  only  the 
garrison,  ^  but  almost  all  the  inhabitants —  f  men,  women, 
and  children — 'j^  were  put  to  the  sword,  f  At  length,  when 
the  carnage  was  pretty  well  over,  f  Catharina  was-  found 
hidden  in  an  oven. 

f  She  had  been  hitherto  poor,  but  still  was  free ;  she 
was  now  to  conform  to  her  hard  fate,  f  and  learn  what  it 
was  to  be  a  slave.  In  this  situation,  however,  ^  she  be- 
haved with  piety  and  humility;  ^  and  though  misfortunes 
had  abated  her  vivacity,  f  yet  she  was  cheerful.  ^  The 
fame  of  her  merit  and  resignation  'j^  reached  Prince  Menzi- 
koff,  the  Russian  general,  'j^  He  desired  to  see  her;  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  'I*'  bought  her  of  the  soldier,  her 
master,  'j^  and  placed  her  under  the  direction  of  his  own 
sister,  'j^  Here  she  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  which 
her  merit  deserved,  ^  while  her  beauty  every  day  improved 
with  her  good  fortune. 

f  She  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  f  when  Peter 
the  Great,  ^  paying  the  Prince  a  visit,  f  Catharina  hap- 
pened to  come  in  with  some  dry  fruits,  'l*^  which  she  served 
round  with  peculiar  modesty,  f  The  mighty  monarch  saw 
her,  f  and  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  f  He  returned  the 
next  day,  f  called  for  the  beautiful  slave,  f  asked  her 
several  questions,  f  and  found  her  understanding  even 
more  perfect  than  her  person. 

f  He  had  been  forced,  when  young,  f  to  marry  from 
motives  of  interest ;  f  he  was  now  resolved  to  marry 
according  to  his  own  inclination,  f  He  immediately  in- 
quired the  history  of  the  fair  Livonian,  f  who  was  not 
yet  eighteen,  f  He  traced  her  through  the  veil  of  obscur- 
ity, f  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune,  f  and 
found  her  truly  great  in  them  all.  f  The  meanness  of  her 
birth  was  no  obstacle  to  his  design,  f  Their  nuptials  were 
solemnized  in  private,  f  the  Prince  assuring  his  courtiers 
f  that  virtue  alone  was  the  most  proper  ladder  to  a  throne. 

f  We  now  see  Catharina,  f  fi'O"^  mud-walled 
cottage,   f  Empress  of  the  greatest  empire  upon  earth. 
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f  The  poor  solitary  wanderer  is  now  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands t  who  find  happiness  in  her  smile.  t  She,  who. 
formerly  wanted  a  meal,  f  is  now  capable  of  diffusing 
plenty  upon  whole  nations,  f  To  her  fortune  she  owed 
a  part  of  this  pre-eminence,  t  but  to  her  virtues  more. 

f  She  ever  after  retained  those  great  qualities  which 
first  placed  her  on  a  throne ;  f  and  while  the  extraordinary 
Prince,  her  husband,  f  laboured  for  the  reformation  of  his 
male  subjects,  f  she  studied,  in  her  turn,  the  improvement 
of  her  own  sex.  f  She  altered  their  dresses,  f  introduced 
mixed  assemblies,  f  instituted  an  order  of  female  knight- 
hood;  f  and  at  length,  f  when  she  had  greatly  filled  all 
the  stations  of  Empress,  f  friend,  wife,  and  mother, 
f  bravely  died  without  regret,  regretted  by  all. 

'I^  Ingratitude  and  Avarice  Punished. 

f  A  gentleman  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
t  by  care  and  industry  in  trade,  f  finding  himself  at  an 
advanced  age,  f  became  desirous  of  quitting  the  bustle  of 
business  f  and  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tranquility,  f  Pie  had  a  son,  newly  married,  f  whom  he 
had  taken  into  partnership,  f  and  he  now  gave  up  the  whole 
business  and  stock  to  him.  f  The  son  and  his  wife  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  f  and  assured  him  that 
their  greatest  attention  should  be  to  make  him  happy. 

f  During  some  time  f  the  old  gentleman  found  himself 
very  comfortable  f  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  f  and 
hoped  that  his  worldly  cares  were  over,  f  At  length,  how- 
ever, f  he  began  to  perceive  a  little  inattention,  f  which 
grew  by  degrees  into  absolute  neglect,  f  Stung  by  such 
base  ingratitude,  f  he  communicated  his  affliction  to  one  of 
his  old  friends,  f  who  consoled  him  by  assuring  him  t  that 
he  should  soon  receive  the  usual  attention  from  his  children 
t  if  he  would  follow  his  advice.  ^  "  What  would  you  have 
me  do?  "  f  said  the  old  gentleman,  f  "  You  must  lend  me 
five  hundred  pounds,  f  and  it  must  be  done  in  presence  of 
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your  son."  f  "  Five  hundred  pounds  !  f  I  have  not  so  many 
shillings  at  my  disposal."  f  "Never  mind,"  replied  the 
friend  ;  f  "I  will  furnish  you;  come  with  me."  f  He  gave 
him  the  sum,  and  appointed  the  next  day  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

f  He  called  on  him  in  the  morning  about  breakfast  time, 
^  and  told  him,  before  his  son  and  daughter,  f  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  excellent  speculation,  'j^  but  was 

rather  short  of  ready  money.          f  "  Don't  let  that  be  an 

obstacle,"  ^  said  the  old  gentleman;  ^  "how  much  do  you 

want  1 "   ^  "  About  five  hundred  pounds,"  replied  he. 

  f  "  Oh !  if  that  is  all,  f  it  is  at  your  service,  f  and 

twice  the  sum,  if  necessary."          f  The  old  gentleman  went 

to  his  desk,  f  counted  out  the  money,  f  and  told  his  friend 
to  take  his  own  time  for  payment,  f  The  son  and  his  wife 
could  but  ill  conceal  their  astonishment,  f  On  finding  that 
their  father  had  reserved  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
'J^  their  conduct  changed,  f  and,  from  that  day  to  his  death, 
f  the  old  gentleman  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
attention. 

f  He  died  some  years  after,  f  having  previously  made  his 
will,  f  which  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  his  old  friend, 
f  It  is  the  custom  in  England,  f  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
f  to  read  the  will  of  the  deceased  in  presence  of  the  family. 

f  It  was  opened  and  read ;  f  the  son  and  daughter  listened 
with  great  attention  and  hopeful  anxiety,  f  Judge  what 
was  their  surprise  on  finding  f  that  the  only  legacy  their 
father  had  bequeathed  them  f  was  a  recipe  how  to  reward 
ungrateful  children. 

f  The  Bishop  and  his  Birds. 

I  A  worthy  bishop,  =  =  =   f  who  died  lately  in  a 

town  on  the  Continent,  =  =  =  f  ha  d  for  his  arms  two 

fieldfares,  with  the  motto  =  =  = :    f  "  A  re  not  two 

sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?"  =  =  =    f  Thi  s  strange 

coat  of  arms  had  often  excited  attention,  =  =  =   f  a  nd 

many  persons  had  wished  to  know  its  origin,  =  =  =  f  a  s 
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it  was  generally  reported  =  =  =   f  tha  1  the  bishop  had 

chosen  it  for  himself,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  that  it  bore  refer- 
ence to  some  event  in  his  early  life.  =  =  =    f  O  -no  day 

an  intimate  friend  asked  him  its  meaning,  =  =  =  f  a  nd 

the  bishop  related  the  following  story:  =  =  =   f  Fi  fty 

or  sixty  years  ago  =  =  =    f  a  little  boy  resided  at  a 

small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  ==  =  ==    f  Hi  s 

parentsjwere  very  poor,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  =  =  =    f  a  s 

soon  as  the  boy  was  three  or  four  years  old,  =  =  =   f  he 

 was  sent  into  the  woods  to  pick  up  sticks  for  fuel. 

=  =  =     ^  Whe  n  he  grew  older  =  =  =     ^  hi  s 

father  taught  him  to  pick  the  juniper  berries,  =  =  = 

^  a  nd  carry  them  to  a  neighbouring  distiller,  ==  =  == 

^  who  wanted  them  for  making  Hollands.  =  =  = 

f  Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task,  =  =  = 

a  nd  on  his  way  he  passed  by  the  open  windows  of 

the  village  school,  =  =  =  f  whe  re  he  saw  the  school- 
master =  =  =    'I^  tea  ching  a  number  of  boys  =  =  = 

^  0  f  about  the  same  age  as  himself.  =  =  =    f  He  

looked  at  these  boys  with  feelings  almost  of  envy,  =  =  = 

'1^  so  earnestly  did  he  long  to  be  among  them.  =  =  = 

He  was  quite  aware  =  =  =   ^  i  1  was  in  vain  to 

ask  his  father  to  send  him  to  school,  =  =  =      fo  r  his 

parents  had  no  money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster ;  =  =  = 

f  a  nd  he  often  passed  the  whole  day  thinking,  =  =  = 

'1^  whi  le  he  was  gathering  his  juniper  berries,  =  =  = 

^  wha  1  he  could  possibly  do  =  =  =      to  please  the 

schoolmaster,  in  the  hope  =  =  =       o  f  getting  some 

lessons. 

t  O  ne  day,  =  =  =     whe  n  he  was  walking  sadly 

along,  =  =  =    f  he  saw  two  of  the  boys  belonging  to 

the  school  =  =  =   f  tryi  ng  to  set  a  bird-trap,  =  =  = 

f  a  nd  he  asked  one  of  them  =  =  =   ^  wha  1  it  was 

for.  =  =  =    f  The  boy  told  him  that  the  schoolmaster 

was  very  fond  of  fieldfares,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  that  they 

were  setting  the  trap  to  catch  some.  =  =  =    ^  Thi  s 

delighted  the  poor  boy,  =  =  =    f  fo  r  he  recollected 

=  =  =   'j^  tha  1  he  had  often  seen  a  great  number  of 
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these  birds  =  =  =    f  i  n  the  juniper  wood,  =  =  = 

f  whe  re  they  came  to  eat  the  berries;  =:  =  —  ^  a  nd 

he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could  catch  some.  ==  =  == 

f  The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old  basket 

of  his  mother,  =  =  =    ^  we  nt  to  the  wood,  =  =  = 

^  a  nd  had  the  great  delight  to  catch  two  fieldfares. 

==  =  ==  f  He  put  them  in  the  basket,  =  =  =  'j^  a  nd 

tying  an  old  handkerchief  over  it,  =  =  =    f  he  took 

them  to  the  schoolmaster's  house.  =  =  =     'j^  Ju  st  as 

he  arrived  at  the  door  =  =  =   'j^  he  saw  the  two  little 

boys  who  had  been  setting  the  trap,  =  =  =    'j^  a  nd, 

with  some  alarm,  he  asked  them  if  they  had  caught  any 

birds.  =  =  =    ^  They  answered  in  the  negative;  —  =  — 

^  a  nd  the  boy,  =  =  =    'j^  hi.  s  heart  beating  with 

joy,  =  =  =    'l^  wa  s  admitted  into  the  schoolmaster's 

presence.  =  =  =     'j^  I  n  a  few  words  he  told  how  he 

had  seen  the  boys  setting  the  trap,  =  =  =  ^  a  nd  how 

he  had  caught  the  birds,  =  =  =   f  to  bring  them  as  a 

present  to  the  master.  =  =  = 

'l^  "A  present,  my  good  boy!"  =  =  =    f  crie  d 

the  schoolmaster.  =  =  =    'j^  "  You  do  not  look  as  if  you 

could  afford  to  make  presents.  =  =  =    f  Te  11  me  your 

price,  =  =  =    ^  a  nd  I  will  pay  it  to  you,  =  =  = 

'l^  a  nd  thank  you  besides."  =  =  = 

'l^  "I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,"  said  the 

boy.  =  =  = 

f  The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy,  as  he  stood 

before  him  =  =  =  ^  wi  th  bare  head  and  feet,  =  =  = 

^  a  nd  with  ragged  trousers  =  =  =  f  tha  1  reached 

only  halfway  down  his  naked  legs.  =  =  =    f  "  You  are 

a  very  singular  boy  I"  said  he;  =  =  =    f  "bu  1,  if  you 

will  take  no  money,  =  =  =   f  you  must  tell  me  what 

I  can  do  for  you,  =  =  =    f  a  s  I  cannot  accept  your 

present  without  doing  something  for  it  in  return.  =  =  = 
^  Ca  n  I  do  anything  for  you?"  =  =  = 

I    Oh  yes  1 "  said  the  boy,  =  =  =   f  tre  mbling 

with  delight ;  =  =  =    f  "  you  can  do  for  me  what  I 

should  like  better  =  =  =  f  tha  n  anything  else."  =  =  = 
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«Wha  t  is  that?"  =  =  =  t  a  sked  the  school- 
master, smiling.  =  =  = 

A     Tea  ch  me  to  read,"  cried  the  boy,  =  =  = 

fa  lling  on  his  knees  ;  =  =  =    t  "  O  ^  '  ^^^""^  ^'^^^ 

gjj,^  =  =  =      tea  ch  me  to  read."  =  =  = 

I  The  schoolmaster  complied.  =  =  =    f  The  boy 

came  to  him  at  all  his  leisure  hours,  =  ====    t  a  nd 

learnt  so  rapidly  =  =  =  t  tha  1  the  schoolmaster  re- 
commended him  to  a  nobleman  =  =  =    f  who  resided 

in  the  neighbourhood.  =  =  =    f  Thi  s  gentleman,  =  =  = 

/jv  -^yho  was  as  noble  in  mind  as  in  his  birth,  =  =  = 

f  pa  tronized  the  poor  boy,  =  =  =   t  a  nd  sent  him 

to  school.  =  =  =  t  The  boy  profited  by  this  oppor- 
tunity, =  =  =   t  a  nd  when  he  rose,  =  =  =  f  a  s  he 

soon  did,  =  =  =  f  to  wealth  and  honours,  =  =  =  t  he  

adopted  two  fieldfares  as  his  arms.  =  =  = 

f  .\Yha  1  do  you  mean  "?"=  =  =    f  crie  d  the 

bishop's  friend.  =  =  = 

^  "  I  mean,"  returned  the  bishop,  with  a  smile,  =  =  = 

f  "  tha  1  the  poor  boy  was  myself."  =  =  = 


f  State  or  London  in  1685. 
(f  Extract  from  Macaulay's  "History  of  England.") 

^  The  houses  were  not  numbered,  f  There  would,  indeed, 
have  been  little  advantage  in  numbering  them ;  f  for  of  the 
coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,  'j^  and  errand  boys  of  London,, 
f  a  very  small  proportion  could  read,  f  It  was  necessary  to 
use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant  could  understand, 
f  The  shops  were  therefore  distinguished  f  by  painted  or 
sculptured  signs,  ^  which  gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect 
to  the  streets,  f  The  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel  f  lay  through  an  endless  succession  of  Saracens' 
Heads,  f  Royal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears,  f  and  Golden  Lambs, 
f  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer  required 
f  for  the  direction  of  the  common  people. 

f  When  the  evening  closed  in  f  the  difficulty  and  danger 
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of  walking  about  London  f  became  serious  indeed.     ^  The 
garret  windows  were  opened       and  pails  were  emptied, 
^  with  little  regard  to  those  ^  who  were  passing  below. 
'I^  Falls,  bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence.    ^  For,  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,      most  of  the  streets  were  left  in  profound  dark- 
ness.    'I^  Thieves  and  robbers  plied  their  trade  with  im- 
punity;  '1^  yet  they  were  hardly  so  terrible  to  peaceable 
citizens  f  as  another  class  of  ruffians.    ^  It  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  dissolute  young  gentlemen  ^  to  swagger  by 
night  about  the  town,  ^  breaking  windows,  upsetting  sedans, 
beating  quiet  men,  f  and  offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty 
women.     ^  Several  dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had,  f  since 
the  Restoration,  domineered  over  the  streets,     f  The  Muns 
and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to  the  Hectors,  f  and  the 
Hectors  had  been   recently  succeeded  by  the  Scourers. 
^  At  a  later  period  arose  the  Nicker,   f  the  Hawcubite, 
f  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.     f  The 
machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  was  utterly  contempt- 
ible,   f  There  was  an  Act  of  Common  Council  which  pro- 
vided 'I^  that  more  than  a  thousand  watchmen  f  should  be 
■constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  city,  f  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise, f  and  that  every  inhabitant  should  take  his  turn  of 
•duty,    f  But  this  Act  was  negligently  executed,    f  Few  of 
those  who  were  summoned  left  their  homes;   f  and  those 
few  generally  found  it  more  agreeable  f  to  tipple  in  ale- 
houses than  to  pace  the  streets. 

f  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that,  f  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  f  began  a  great  change  in  the 
police  of  London,  a  change  which  has,  perhaps,  added  f  as 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  body  of  the  people  f  as  re- 
volution of  much  greater  fame,  f  An  ingenious  projector, 
f  named  Edward  Fleming,  f  obtained  letters-patent  con- 
veying to  him,  f  for  a  term  of  years,  f  the  exclusive  right 
of  lighting  up  London,  f  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate 
consideration,  f  to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door, 
f  on  moonless  nights,  f  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day, 
f  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  clock,    f  Those  who  now 
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see  the  capital  all  the  year  round,   f  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
f  blazing  with  a  splendour  beside  which  f  the  illumination 
for  La  Hogue  and  Blenheim    f  would  have  looked  pale, 
I  may  perhaps  smile  to  think  of  Fleming's  lanterns,  f  which 
glimmered  feebly  before  one  house  in  ten  f  during  a  small 
part  of  one  night  in  three,    f  But  such  was  not  the  feeling 
of  his  contemporaries,    f  His  scheme  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  f  and  furiously  attacked,    f  The  friends  of  im- 
provement extolled  him  f  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  bene- 
factors of  this  city,     f  What,  they  asked,    f  were  the 
boasted  inventions  of  Archimedes,  f  when  compared  with 
the  achievement  of  the  man    f  who  had  turned  the  noc- 
turnal shades  into  noonday  ?    f  In  spite  of  these  eloquent 
eulogies,  f  the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left  undefended. 
^  There  were  fools  in  that  age  who   f  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  what  was  called  the  new  light  f  as  strenuously 
as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed  f  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination and  railroads ;  f  as  strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an 
age  f  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history  f  doubtless  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  plough  and  of  alphabetical  writing. 
'I^  Many  years  after  the  date  of  Fleming's  patent  f  there 
were  extensive  districts  f  in  which  no  lamp  was  seen. 

f  We  may  easily  imagine  what,  f  in  such  times,  ^  must 
have  been  the  state  of  the  quarters  of  London  ^  which  were 
peopled  by  the  outcasts  of  society,    f  Among  those  quarters 
^  one  had  attained  a  scandalous  pre-eminence.       On  the 
confines  of  the  city  and  the  temple  had  been  founded,  'j^  in 
the  thirteenth  century,   f  a  House  of  Carmelite  Friars, 
f  distinguished  by  their  white  hoods,  f  The  precinct  of  this 
house  had,  f  before  the  Reformation,  f  been  a  sanctuary 
for  criminals,  f  and  still  retained  the  privilege  ^  of  pro- 
tecting debtors  from  arrest.        Insolvents,  consequently, 
were  to  be  found  in  every  dwelling,  f  from  cellar  to  garx'et. 
^  Of  these  a  large  proportion  were  knaves  and  libertines, 
^  and  were  followed  to  their  asylum  by  women  more  aban- 
doned than  themselves,    f  The  civil  power  was  unable  f  to 
keep  order  in  a  district  swarming  with  such  inhabitants; 
f  and  thus  Whitefriars  became  the  favourite  resort  of  all 
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"who  wished  ^  to  be  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  the 
law.  'I^  Though  the  immunities  legally  belonging  to  the 
place  ^  extended  only  to  cases  of  debt,  ^  cheats,  false 
witnesses,  forgers,  and  highwaymen,  'j^  found  refuge  there. 
^  For  amidst  a  rabble  so  desperate  f  no  peace-officer's  life 
was  in  safety,  f  At  the  cry  of  "  Rescue !  "  f  bullies  with 
swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with  spits  and 
broomsticks,  ^  poured  forth  by  hundreds,  f  and  the  in- 
truder was  fortunate  f  if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street 
hustled,  stripped,  and  jumped  upon,  'j^  Even  the  warrant 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  f  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  help  of  a  company  of  musketeers.  ^  Such  relics 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  darkest  ages  f  were  to  be  found 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  chambers  f  where  Somers  was 
studying  history  and  law ;  f  of  the  chapel  f  where  Tillot- 
son  was  preaching;  of  the  coffee-house  'l^  where  Dryden 
was  passing  judgment  on  poems  and  plays ;  ^  and  of  the 
hall  f  where  the  Royal  Society  was  examining  f  the  astro- 
nomical system  of  Isaac  Newton. 

f  The  Mysterious  Englishmen. 

f  In  the  year  1767,  f  two  Englishmen  landed  at  Calais. 
^  They  did  not  go  to  Dessein's  hotel,  f  which  was,  at  that 
time,  much  frequented  by  their  countrymen,  f  but  took  up 
their  lodging  at  an  obscure  inn,  f  kept  by  a  man  named 
Dulong.  f  The  landlord  expected  every  day  that  they 
would  set  off  for  Paris ;  f  but  they  made  no  preparations 
for  departure,  f  and  did  not  even  inquire  what  was  worth 
seeing  at  Calais,  f  The  only  amusement  they  took  f  was 
to  go  out  sometimes  a-shooting. 

f  The  landlord  began,  f  after  a  few  weeks,  to  wonder  at 
their  stay,  f  and  used  to  gossip,  of  an  evening,  f  with  his 
neighbour,  the  grocer,  f  upon  the  subject,  f  Sometimes 
they  decided  that  they  were  spies ;  f  at  other  times  they 
were  suspected  to  be  runaways,  f  However,  they  lived 
well,  t  and  paid  so  liberally,  f  that  it  was  at  last  con- 
cluded they  were  fools,     f  This  was  confirmed,  in  the 
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opinion  of  Mr.  Dulong,  f  by  a  proposition  which  they  soon 
after  made  to  him. 

f  They  called  him  into  their  room  and  said  :  f  "  Landlord, 
f  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  your  table  and  your  wine ; 
f  and,  f  if  the  lodging  suited  us,  f  we  should  probably 
remain  with  you  some  time  longer;  f  but,  unfortunately,  all 
your  rooms  look  into  the  street,  f  and  the  smacking  of 
postilions'  whips,  f  and  the  noise  of  carriages,  disturb  us 
very  much." 

f  Monsieur  Dulong  began  to  feel  alarmed,  and  said,  f  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  any  arrangements  to  render  them 

more  comfortable,   f  he  would  gladly  do  it.   f  "  Well, 

then,"  f  said  one  of  them,  f  "  we  have  a  proposal  to  make 
which  will  be  advantageous  to  you.  'j^  It  will  cost  some 
money,  f  it  is  true ;  'j^  but  we  will  pay  half  the  expense, 
'j^  and  our  stay  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  reimbursing 

yourself."    f  "  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "  what  is  it?  "  

'I^  "Why,"  said  the  Englishmen,  "your  garden  is  very 
quiet ;  f  and  if  you  will  run  up  a  wall  in  the  corner,  f  you 
can  easily  make  us  two  rooms,  f  which  is  all  we  shall  want, 
f  The  expense  will  not  be  great,  f  as  the  old  wall  that  is 
there  will  form  two  of  the  sides ;  f  and  your  house  will  be 
worth  so  much  the  more." 

f  Dulong  was  glad  to  find  so  easy  a  method  of  preserving 
such  profitable  guests,  f  The  rooms  were  constructed; 
f  the  Englishmen  took  possession  of  them,  f  and  appeared 
very  comfortable,  f  living  in  their  usual  manner,  f  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  landlord ;  'j^  though  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  they  should  shut  themselves 
up  in  such  an  obscure  corner,  f  Thus  passed  about  two 
months,  f  when,  one  day,  they  told  him  that  they  were  going 
on  a  shooting  excursion ;  f  and  that,  f  as  they  should  be 
absent  perhaps  three  days,  f  they  would  take  abundance  of 
ammunition,  f  The  next  morning  they  set  off  with  their 
guns  on  their  shoulders,  f  and  their  shot-bags  heavily 
loaded,  f  the  landlord  wishing  them  good  sport,  f  They 
told  him  that  they  had  left  some  papers  in  the  apartment, 
t  and  therefore  they  took  the  key  with  them. 
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f  The  three  days  passed,  f  and  so  did  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  f  without  the  return  of  the  strangers, 
f  Mr.  Dulong  became  at  first  uneasy,  f  then  suspicious, 
f  and,  at  last,  f  on  the  eighth  day,  f  he  sent  for  the  police- 
officers,  'I^  and  the  door  was  broken  open  in  presence  of  the 
necessary  witnesses,  f  On  the  table  was  found  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

f  "  Dear  Landlord, —  f  You  know,  without  doubt,  f  that 
your  town  of  Calais  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
during  two  hundred  years ;  f  that  it  was,  at  length,  retaken 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  f  who  treated  the  English  inhabit- 
ants as  our  Edward  the  Third  had  treated  the  French; 
f  that  is,  he  seized  their  goods  and  drove  them  out.  f  A 
short  time  ago  we  discovered,  f  among  some  old  family 
papers,  f  some  documents  of  one  of  our  ancestors,  'j^  who 
possessed  a  house  at  Calais  ^  where  yours  now  stands, 
f  From  these  documents  we  learned  that,  f  on  the  retaking^ 
of  Calais,  f  he  was  obliged  to  flee ;  f  but  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  return,  he  buried  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  close  to  a  wall  in  his  garden.  ^  The  papers  con- 
tained also  such  an  accurate  description  of  the  spot,  f  that 
we  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  discover  it.  f  We  im- 
mediately came  to  Calais,  ^  and  finding  your  house  on  the 
spot  indicated,  ^  we  took  lodgings  in  it. 

f  "  We  were  soon  convinced  that  the  treasure  was  buried 
in  the  corner  of  your  garden ;  ^  but  how  dig  for  it  without 
being  seen?  'J^  We  found  a  method;  it  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  compartment.  As  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted ^  we  dug  up  the  earth  and  found  our  object  in  the 
chest,  which  we  have  left  you.  f  We  wish  you  success  in 
your  house,  f  but  advise  you  to  give  better  wine,  ^  and  to 
be  more  reasonable  in  your  prices." 

^  Poor  Dulong  was  dumb  with  astonishment,  f  He 
looked  at  his  neighbour,  the  grocer,  f  and  then  at  the 
empty  chest,  f  They  both  shrugged  up  their  shoulders, 
^  and  acknowledged  f  that  the  Englishmen  were  not  quite 
such  fools  f  as  they  had  taken  them  for. 
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f  State  of  the  Navy  in  1685. 
From  Macaulay's  "History  of  England.") 

f  If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  nation 
f  made  it  impossible  for  the  king  f  to  maintain  a  formid- 
able standing  army,  f  no  similar  impediment  prevented 
him  f  from  making  England  the  first  of  maritime  powers. 
'I^  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  step 
f  tending  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force  which, 
'1^  while  it  was  the  best  protection  of  the  island  against 
foreign  enemies,  f  was  powerless  against  civil  liberty,  f  All 
the  greatest  exploits  f  achieved  within  the  memory  of  that 
generation  by  English  soldiers,  f  had  been  achieved  in  war 
against  English  princes,  f  The  victories  of  our  sailors  had 
been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and  had  averted  havoc  and 
rapine  from  our  own  soil.  ^  By  at  least  half  the  nation 
f  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  remembered  with  horror,  f  and 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  with  pride,  f  chequered  by  many 
painful  feelings ;  f  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  f  and 
the  encounters  of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and  Spaniards, 
'I^  were  recollected  with  unmixed  exultation  by  all  parties, 
f  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  f  the  Commons,  even  when 
most  discontented  and  most  parsimonious,  had  always 
been  bountiful  to  profusion  'j^  where  the  interest  of  the 
navy  was  concerned,  f  It  had  been  represented  to  them, 
f  while  Danby  was  minister,  'j^  that-  many  of  the  vessels  in 
the  royal  fleet  were  old  and  unfit  for  sea ;  f  and,  although 
the  House  was,  at  that  time,  f  in  no  giving  mood,  f  an  aid 
of  near  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  granted 
f  for  the  building  of  thirty  new  men-of-war. 

f  But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been  made  fruitless 
f  by  the  vices  of  the  Government,  f  The  list  of  the  king's 
ships,  f  it  is  true,  looked  well,  f  There  were  nine  first-rates, 
f  fourteen  second-rates,  f  thirty-nine  third-rates,  f  and 
many  smaller  vessels,  f  The  first-rates,  indeed,  f  were  less 
than  the  third-rates  of  our  time;  f  and  the  third-rates 
would  not  now  rank  as  very  large  frigates,  f  This  force, 
however,  f  if  it  had  been  efficient,  f  would,  in  those  days, 
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have  been  regarded  by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable, 
f  But  it  existed  only  on  paper,  f  When  the  reign  of  Charles 
terminated,  f  his  navy  had  sunk  into  degradation  and  decay, 
f  such  as  would  be  almost  incredible  f  if  it  were  not  certi- 
fied to  us  f  by  the  independent  and  concurring  evidence  of 
witnesses,  f  whose  authority  is  beyond  exception.  ^  Pepys, 
the  ablest  man  in  the  English  Admiralty,  f  drew  up,  in  the 
year  1684,  f  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  his  department, 
f  for  the  information  of  Charles,  f  A  few  months  later 
Bonrepaux,  f  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  Admiralty, 
having  visited  England  for  the  especial  purpose  f  of  ascer- 
taining her  maritime  strength,  f  laid  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries before  Louis,  f  The  two  reports  are  to  the  same 
effect,  f  Bonrepaux  declared  that  f  he  found  everything 
in  disorder  and  in  miserable  condition,  f  that  the  superiority 
of  the  French  marine  was  acknowledged,  f  with  shame  and 
envy,  at  Whitehall,  ^  and  that  the  state  of  our  shipping  and 
dockyards  f  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  ^  that  we 
should  not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe,  f  Pepys  in- 
formed his  master  'j^  that  the  naval  administration  was  a 
prodigy  of  wastefulness,  ^  corruption,  ignorance,  and  in- 
dolence ;  'j^  that  no  estimate  could  be  trusted ;  'j^  that  no 
contract  was  performed;  'l^  that  no  check  was  enforced. 
f  The  vessels  which  the  recent  liberality  of  Parliament 
^  had  enabled  the  Government  to  build,  and  which  had 
never  been  out  of  harbour,  ^  had  been  made  of  such 
wretched  timber  'j^  that  they  were  more  unfit  to  go  to  sea 
'l^  than  the  old  hulls  which  had  been  battered,  thirty  years 
before,  f  by  Dutch  and  Spanish  broadsides,  f  Some  of  the 
new  men-of-war,  indeed,  were  so  rotten  that,  f  unless 
speedily  repaired,  ^  they  would  go  down  at  their  moorings. 
'I^  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so  little  punctuality  f  that 
they  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  f  who  would  purchase 
their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent,  discount,  f  The  commanders 
who  had  not  powerful  friends  at  court  f  were  even  worse 
treated,  f  Some  officers,  f  to  whom  large  ai-rears  were  due, 
f  after  vainly  importuning  the  Government  during  many 
years,  f  had  died  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 
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f  Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  commanded 
by  men  f  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  sea.  f  This,  it  is 
true,  f  was  not  an  abuse  introduced  by  the  Government  of 
Charles,  f  No  state,  ancient  or  modern,  had,  f  before  that 
time,  f  made  a  complete  separation  between  the  naval  and 
military  services,  f  In  the  great  civilized  nations  of  anti- 
quity, f  Cimonand  Lysander,  Pompey  and  Agrippa,  f  had 
fought  battles  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  f  Nor  had  the 
impulse  which  f  nautical  science  received  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  f  produced  any  new  division  of  labour. 
f  At  Flodden  the  right  wing  of  the  victorious  army  f  was 
led  by  the  Admiral  of  Engl'and.  f  At  Yarnac  and  Moncon- 
tour  f  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  marshalled  by  the  Admiral 
of  France,  f  Neither  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  of 
Lepanto,  ^  nor  Lord  Howard  of  EflSngham,  f  to  whose 
direction  the  marine  of  England  was  confided  when  the 
Spanish  invaders  were  approaching  our  shores,  ^  had  re- 
ceived the  education  of  a  sailor,  f  Raleigh,  highly  cele- 
brated as  a  naval  commander,  f  had  served  during  many 
years  as  a  soldier  in  France,  'j^  the  Netherlands,  and  Ireland, 
f  Blake  had  distinguished  himself  f  by  his  skilful  and  valiant 
defence  of  an  inland  town  f  before  he  humbled  the  pride  of 
Holland  f  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean,  f  Since  the  Res- 
toration the  same  system  had  been  followed.  f  Great 
fleets  had  been  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Rupert  and 
Monk ;  f  Rupert,  who  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and 
daring  cavalry  ofiicer ;  f  and  Monk,  who,  f  when  he  wished 
his  ship  to  change  her  course,  f  moved  the  mirth  of  his 
crew  by  calling  out,  f  "  Wheel  to  the  left !  " 

f  But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  perceive  f  that 
the  rapid  improvement,  f  both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  f  made  it  necessary  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween two  professions  f  which  had  hitherto  been  confounded, 
f  Either  the  command  of  a  regiment  f  or  the  command  of 
a  ship  f  was  now  a  matter  quite  sufficient  f  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  single  mind,  f  In  the  year  1672,  f  the 
French  Government  determined  f  to  educate  young  men 
of  good  family,  f  from  a  very  early  age,  f  specially  for  the 
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sea  service,    f  But  the  English  Government,  f  instead  of 
following  this  excellent  example,  f  not  only  continued  to 
distribute  high  naval  commands  among  landsmen,   f  but 
selected  for  such  commands  landsmen  who,  f  even  on  land, 
f  could  not  safely  have  been  put  in  any  important  trust, 
f  Any  lad  of  noble  birth,  f  any  dissolute  courtier,  f  for 
whom  one  of  the  king's  mistresses  would  speak  a  word, 
f  might  hope  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  f  and  with  it  the 
honour  of  the  country  f  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  brave 
men,  f  would  be  committed  to  his  care,    f  It  mattered  not 
f  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  f  taken  a  voyage  except  on 
the  Thames,  f  that  he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in  a  breeze, 
f  that  he  did  not  know  f  the  difference  between  latitude 
and  longitude,    f  No  previous  training  was  thought  neces- 
sary ;  f  or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a  short  trip  in  a 
man-of-war,   f  where  he  was  subjected  to  no  discipline, 
f  where  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect,  f  and  where 
he  lived  in  a  round  of  revels  and  amusements,     f  If,  in  the 
intervals  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling,   f  he  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few  technical  phrases 
f  and  the  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  f  he  was 
thought  fully  qualified  f  to  take  charge  of  a  three-decker, 
f  This  is  no  imaginary  description.     f  In  1666,   f  John 
Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
f  volunteered  to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Dutch,    f  He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  f  diverting  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could,  f  in  the  society  of  some  young  libertines  of  rank, 
f  and  then  returned  home  to  take  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse,     f  After  this  he  was  never  on  the  water  till  the 
year  1672,  f  when  he  again  joined  the  fleet,   f  and  was 
almost  immediately  appointed   captain    f   of   a  ship  of 
eighty-four  guns,  f  reputed  the  finest  in  the  na.vj.    f  He 
was  then  twenty-three  years  old,   f  and  had  not,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  f  been  three  months  afloat,    f  As 
soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  f  he  was  made  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  foot,    f  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  naval  commands  of  the  highest  importance  were 
then  given,  f  and  a  very  favourable  specimen,  f  for  Mul- 
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grave,  though  he  wanted  experience,  f  wanted  neither  parts 
nor  courage.  f  Others  were  promoted  in  the  same  way, 
f  who  not  only  were  not  good  officers,  f  but  who  were  in- 
tellectually and  morally  incapable  f  of  ever  becoming  good 
officers,  f  and  whose  only  recommendation  was  f  that  they 
had  been  ruined  by  folly  and  vice,  f  The  chief  bait  which 
allured  these  men  into  the  service  was  f  the  profit  of  con- 
veying bullion  and  other  valuable  commodities  from  port  to 
port ;  f  for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  f  were 
then  so  much  infested  by  Pirates  from  Barbary,  f  that 
merchants  were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cai'goes  f  to 
any  custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  f  A  captain  might 
thus  clear  several  thousands  of  pounds  f  by  a  short  voyage ; 
f  and  for  this  lucrative  business  f  he  too  often  neglected 
the  interests  of  his  country  f  and  the  honour  of  his  flag ; 
^  made  mean  submissions  to  foreign  powers ;  f  disobeyed 
the  most  direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors;  f  lay  in  port 
when  he  was  ordered  to  chase  a  Salle  rover ;  ^  or  ran  with 
dollars  to  Leghorn,  f  when  his  instructions  directed  him  to 
repair  to  Lisbon.  'I^  And  all  this  he  did  with  impunity. 
f  The  same  interest  which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for 
which  he  was  unfit,  maintained  him  there.  No  admiral, 
bearded  by  these  corrupt  and  dissolute  minions  of  the  palace, 
f  dared  to  do  more  than  mutter  something  about  a  court- 
martial.  'I^  If  any  officer  shewed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than 
his  fellows,  f  he  soon  found  that  he  lost  money  without 
acquiring  honour.  f  One  captain,  who,  ^  by  strictly 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  f  missed  a  cai'go 
which  would  have  been  worth  f  four  thousand  pounds  to 
him,  f  was  told  by  Charles,  with  ignoble  levity,  f  that 
he  was  a  great  fool  for  his  pains. 

f  The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece  throughout, 
f  As  the  courtly  captain  despised  the  Admiralty,  f  he  was 
in  turn  despised  by  his  crew,  f  It  could  not  be  concealed 
f  that  he  was  inferior  in  seamanship  to  every  foremast  man 
on  board,  f  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sailors,  f  famil- 
iar with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics,  f  and  with  the 
icebergs  of  the  arctic  circle,    f  would  pay  prompt  and 
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respectful  obedience  to  a  chief  who  ^  knew  no  more  of 
winds  and  waves  f  than  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge 
between  Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton  Court,  f  To  trust 
such  a  novice  with  the  working  of  a  ship  f  was  evidently 
impossible,  f  The  direction  of  the  navigation  was,  there- 
fore, f  taken  from  the  captain  and  given  to  the  master; 
f  but  this  partition  of  authority  produced  innumerable  in- 
conveniences. 'I^  The  line  of  demarcation  was  not,  f  and 
perhaps  could  not  be,  drawn  with  precision,  f  There  was, 
therefore,  constant  wrangling.  'j^  The  captain,  confident 
in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  ^  treated  the  master  with 
lordly  contempt,  f  The  master,  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  disobliging  the  powerful,  f  too  often,  after  a  struggle, 
'l^  yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  f  and  it  was  well  if 
the  loss  of  ship  and  crew  was  not  the  consequence,  'j^  In 
general,  f  the  least  mischievous  of  the  aristocratical  cap- 
tains were  those  f  who  completely  abandoned  to  others  the 
direction  of  the  vessels,  f  and  thought  only  of  making 
money  and  spending  it.  f  The  way  in  which  these  men 
lived  was  so  ostentatious  and  voluptuous  that,  ^  greedy  as 
they  were  of  gain,  ^  they  seldom  became  rich.  ^  They 
dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles,  f  ate  off  plate,  f  drank 
the  richest  wines,  'j^  and  kept  harems  on  board,  f  while 
hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crews,  f  and  while 
corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the  portholes. 

f  Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those  f  who  were 
then  called  gentlemen  captains,  f  Mingled  with  them  were 
to  be  found,  f  happily  for  our  country,  f  naval  command- 
ers of  a  very  different  description  ;  f  men  whose  whole  life 
had  been  passed  on  the  deep,  f  and  who  had  worked  and 
fought  their  way  f  from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle 
'j^  to  rank  and  distinction,  f  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  officers  was  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  f  who  entered  the 
service  as  a  cabin-boy,  f  who  fell  fighting  bravely  against 
the  Dutch,  f  and  whom  his  crew,  f  weeping  and  vowing 
vengeance,  f  carried  to  the  grave,  f  From  him  sprang,  by 
a  singular  kind  of  descent,  f  a  line  of  valiant  and  expert 
sailors,    f  His  cabin-boy  was  Sir  John  Narborough ;  f  and 
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the  cabin-boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  f  To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  cour- 
age of  this  class  of  men  f  England  owes  a  debt  never  to  be 
forgotten,  f  It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  that,  f  in  spite 
of  much  maladministration,  f  and  in  spite  of  the  blunders 
and  treasons  of  more  courtly  admirals,  f  our  coasts  were 
protected  f  and  the  reputation  of  our  flag  upheld  f  during 
many  gloomy  and  perilous  years,  f  But  to  a  landsman 
these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called,  f  seemed  a  strange 
and  half-savage  race,  f  All  their  knowledge  was  profes- 
sional; f  and  their  professional  knowledge  was  practical 
rather  than  scientific,  f  Off  their  own  element  they  were 
as  simple  as  children.  ^  Their  deportment  was  uncouth, 
f  There  was  roughness  in  their  very  good  nature ;  f  and 
their  talk,  ^  where  it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases, 
f  was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths  and  curses.  ^  Such 
were  the  chiefs,  in  whose  rude  school  were  formed  ^  those 
sturdy  warriors  from  whom  Smollett,  in  the  next  age, 
f  drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commodore  Trunnion. 
^  But  it  does  not  appear  that  f  there  was  in  the  service  of 
any  of  the  Stuarts  f  a  single  naval  officer  such  as,  f  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  our  times,  f  a  naval  officer  ought  to  be; 
^  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  calling,  ^  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers  of  battle 
and  tempest,  'l^  yet  of  cultivated  mind  and  polished  manners. 
f  There  were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen  f  in  the 
navy  of  Charles  the  Second.  ^  But  the  seamen  were  not 
gentlemen,   ^  and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. 

'I^  The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  ^  according  to 
the  most  exact  estimates  f  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
f  have  been  kept  in  an  efficient  state  f  for  three  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a-year.  f  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  f  was  the  sum  actually  expended,  f  but 
expended,  as  we  have  seen,  f  to  very  little  purpose,  f  The 
cost  of  the  French  marine  was  nearly  the  same ;  f  the  cost 
of  the  Dutch  marine  considerably  more. 
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f  Prometheus  and  Man. 

f  Prometheus  formed  man  out  of  tlie  finest  substance, 
f  and  animated  his  work  by  fire,  f  which  was  stolen  from 
heaven.  f  He  endowed  him  with  all  the  qualities  f  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  animal  ci^eation.  f  He  gave  him  the 
courage  of  the  lion,  f  the  subtlety  of  tlie  fox,  f  the  pre- 
caution of  the  ant,  f  and  the  diligence  of  the  bee,  f  and 
enabled  him  to  subdue  all  animals  by  tlie  superiority  of  his 
understanding,  f  and  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  use 
and  pleasure,  f  He  revealed  to  him  the  different  metals 
f  which  are  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  f  and 
shewed  him  their  different  uses;  f  he  instructed  him  in 
everything  f  that  could  serve  to  refine  and  ennoble  human 
life ;  f  he  taught  him  to  cultivate  the  ground  f  and  to  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  nature,  f  to  build  houses,  f  to  cover 
himself  with  clothes,  and  to  protect  himself  against  the 
roughness  of  the  air  and  the  season,  to  prepare  salutary 
herbs,  'j^  to  heal  wounds  and  to  cure  diseases,  f  to  build 
ships  to  cross  the  seas,  'j^  and  to  bring  the  riches  of  nature 
to  every  country.  In  a  word,  f  he  endowed  him  with 
understanding  and  memory,  f  with  ingenuity  and  invention, 
'l^  with  art  and  science ;  'j^  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  he 
presented  him  with  a  view  into  futurity,  f  But,  alas  !  f  this 
last  present  destroyed  the  effect  of  all  the  former.  ^  En- 
dowed with  all  means  and  organs  of  bliss,  man  was  yet 
miserable  ;  ^  through  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  future 
misfortunes  'j^  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  the  present  benefits, 
'j^  Prometheus  saw  the  inconvenience,  and  resolved  to  remedy 
it.  f  He  led  man  to  the  capacity  of  happiness  f  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  prescience  ^  and  giving  him  hope  instead  of 
it. 

f  The  Adventure  of  the  Mason.  =  =  = 

'I^  The  re  was,  once  upon  a  time,  =  =  =    f  a  poor 

mason  or  bricklayer  in  Granada,  =  =  =   f  who  kept  all 

the  saints'-days  and  holidays,  ==  =  ==     f  a  nd  Saint 
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Monday  into  the  bargain,  =  =  =    f  a  ncl  yet,  =  =  = 

I  wi  th  all  his  devotion,  =  =  =    f  he  grew  poorer 

and  poorer,  =  =  =   f  a  nd  coukl  scarcely  earn  bread  for 

his  numerous  family.  =  =  =      |  O  ne  night  =  =  = 

'j^  he  was  roused  from  his  first  sleep  =  ====   f  by  a 

knocking  at  his  door.  =  =  =     f  He  opened  it,  =  =  = 

^  a  nd  beheld  before  him  a  tall,  =  =  =   f  mea  gre, 

cadaverous-looking  priest.  =  =  = 

I  «  Ha  rk  ye,  honest  friend  !  "  =  =  =   f  sai  d  the 

stranger;  =  =  =  f  "I  have  observed  =  =  =  f  tha  1 

you  are  a  good  Christian,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  one  to  be 

trusted ;  =  =  =    f  wi  11  you  undertake  a  job  this  very 

night?"  =  =  = 

f  "  Wi  th  all  my  heart,  Senor  Padre,  =  =  =  -{^  o  n 

condition  that  I  am  paid  accordingly."  =  =  = 

f  "  Tha  1  you  shall  be ;  =  =  =    f  bu  1  you  must 

suffer  yourself  to  be  blindfolded."  =  =  = 

'I^  To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection  ;  =  =:  =   f  so, 

 being  hoodwinked,  =  =  =    ^  he  was  led  by  the 

priest  =  =  =  'j^  throu  gh  various  rough  lanes  and  winding 

passages,  =  =  =   f  u  ntil  they  stopped  before  the  portal 

of  a  house.  =  =  =     f  The  priest  then  applied  a  key, 

=  =  =   f  tu- — — rned  a  creaking  lock,  =  =  =  'j^  o  pened 

what  sounded  like  a  ponderous  door.  =  =  =     f  They  

entered,  =  =:  =   'l^  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted,  =  =  = 

f  a  nd  the  mason  was  conducted  =  =  =      throu  gh 

an  echoing  corridor  and  a  spacious  hall,  =  =  =      to  an 

interior  part  of  the  building.   ==  =  ==      ^  He  re  "the 

bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  =  =  =   f  a  nd  he 

found  himself  in  a  court,  =  =  =    f  di  mly  lighted  by  a 

single  lamp.  =  =  =      f  I  u  the  centre  was  the  dry 

basin  =  =  =    ^  o  f  an  old  Moorish  fountain,  =  =  = 

f  u  nder  which  the  priest  requested  him  =  =  =    'j^  to 

 form  a  small  vault,  =  =  =       bri  cks  and  mortar 

being  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  =  =  =  f  He  accord- 
ingly worked  all  night,  =  =  =    f  bu  1  without  finishing 

the  job.  =  =  =    f  Ju  st  before  day-break  =  =  =    f  the 

 priest  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  =  =  = 
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t  a  nd,  having  again  blindfolded  him,  =  =  =      co  n- 

ducted  him  back  to  his  dwelling.  =  =  = 

t  "  A  re  you  willing,"  said  he,  =  =  =  f  "  to  re- 
turn and  complete  your  work  ?  "  =  =  = 

t  "  Gla  dly,  Senor  Padre,  =  =  =    f  pro  vided  I 

am  so  well  paid." 

f  "  We  11,  then,  =  =  =   f  to  morrow  at  midnight 

I  will  call  again."  =  =  = 

t  He  did  so,  and  the  vault  was  completed.  =  =  = 

f  "Now,"  said  the  priest,  =  =  =    f  "you  must 

help  me  to  bring  forth  the  bodies  =  ====   f  tha  1  are  to 

be  buried  in  this  vault."  ==  =  == 

t  The  poor  mason's  hair  rose  on  his  head  at  these 

words.  =  =  =       f  He  followed  the  priest,  =  =  = 

f  wi  th  trembling  steps,  =  =  =    f  i  nto  a  retired 

chamber  of  the  mansion,  =  =  =   f  e  xpecting  to  behold 

some  ghastly  spectacle  of  death,  =  =  =     'j^  bu  1  was 

relieved  on  perceiving  =  =  =     ^  three  or  four  portly 

jars  standing  in  one  corner.  =  =  =  f  They  were  evi- 
dently full  of  money,  =  =  =    'j^  a  nd  it  was  with  great 

labour  =  =  =    f  tha — ■. — t  he  and  the  priest  carried  them 

forth  =  =  =        a  nd  consigned  them  to  their  tomb. 

=  =  =     'j^  The  vault  was  then  closed,  =  =  =     ^  the 

 pavement  replaced,  =  =  =     ^  a  nd  all  traces  of 

the  work  obliterated.  =  =  =    f  The  mason  was  again 

hoodwinked,  =  =  =  f  a  nd  led  forth  by  a  route  differ- 
ent from  that  =  =  =    f  by  which  he  had  come.  =  =  = 

'j^  A  fter  they  had  wandered  for  a  long  time  =  =  = 

'I^  throu  gh  a  perplexed  maze  of  lanes  and  alleys,  =  =  = 

'I^  they  halted.  =  =  =    'j^  The  priest  then  put  two 

pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand.  =  =  =     'j^  "  Wai  1  here," 

said  he,  =  =  =   f'^  u  ntil  you  hear  the  cathedral  bell  toll 

for  matins.  =  =  =    ^  I  f  you  presume  to  uncover  your 

eyes  =  =  =  '[^  be  fore  that  time,  =  =  =  'j^  e  vil  will 

befall  you."  =  =  =    f  S  o  saying,  he  departed.  =  =  = 

'l^  The  mason  waited  faithfully,  =  =  =    ^  a  musing 

himself  by  weighing  the  gold  pieces  in  his  hand,  =  =  = 
'j^  a  nd  clinking  them  against  each  other.  =  =  =    f  The 
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 moment  the  cathedral  bell  rang  its  matin  peal,  =  =  = 

f  he  uncovered  his  eyes,  =  =  =  'j^  a  nd  found  himself 

on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  =  =  =    f  fro  m  whence  he 

made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  =  =  =    ^  a  nd  revelled 

with  his  family  for  a  whole  fortnight  =  =  =:    ^  o  n  the 

profits  of  his  two  nights'  work;  ==  =  ==    ^  a  fter  which 

he  was  as  poor  as  ever.  =  =  = 

f  He  continued  to  work  a  little,  =  =  =    'j^  a  nd 

pray  a  good  deal,  =  =  =    'j^  a  nd  keep  saints'-days  and 

holidays  from  year  to  year,  =====    ^  whi  le  his  family 

grew  up  as  gaunt  and  ragged  =  =  =    f  a  s  a  crew  of 

gipsies.  =  =  =     '1^  A  s  he  was  seated,  one  evening,  at 

the  door  of  his  hovel,  =  =  =    'j^  he  was  accosted  by  a. 

rich  old  curmudgeon,  =  =  =  f  who  was  noted  for  own- 
ing many  houses  =  =  =  ^  a  nd  being  a  griping  land- 
lord. =  =  =        The  man  of  money  eyed  him  for  a 

moment  =  =  =    f  fro  m  beneath  a  pair  of  anxious 

shagged  eyebrows.  =  =  = 

t  "  I  am  told,  friend,  =  =  =   f  tha  1  you  are  very 

poor."  =  =  = 

f  "The  re  is  no  denying  the  fact,  Senor;  =  =  = 

t  i  1  speaks  for  itself."  =  =  = 

t  "  I  presume,  then,  =  =  =    f  tha  1  you  will  be 

glad  of  a  job,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  will  work  cheap =  =  = 

^  "A  s  cheap,  my  master,  =  =  =   f  a  s  any  mason 

in  Granada."  =  =  = 

"  Tha  1 's  what  I  want.  =  =  =     f  I  have  an  old 

house  fallen  into  decay,  =  =  =    f  tha  1  costs  me  more 

money  =  =  =    f  tha  n  it  is  worth  to  keep  it  in  repair, 

=  =  =      f 0  r  nobody  will  live  in  it ;  =  =  =    ^  so  

I  must  contrive  to  patch  it  up,  =  =  =    f  a  nd  keep  it 

together  at  as  small  expense  as  possible."  =  =  = 

t  The  mason  was  accordingly  conducted  =  =  =    f  to 

 a  large  deserted  house,  =  =  =   f  tha  1  seemed  going 

to  rum.  =  =  =    ^  Pa  ssing  through  several  empty  halls 

a^d^  chambers,  =  =  =    f  he  entered  an  inner  "court, 

 f  whe  re  his  eye  was  caught  by  an  old  Moorish 

fountain.  =  =  =     f  He  paused  for  a  moment,  =  =  = 
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t  ^0  ^  a  dreamy  recollection  of  the  place  came  over 

him.  =  z=  = 

t  "  Pray,"  said  he,  =  =  =    f  "  who  occupied  this 

house  formerly  1  "  =  =:  = 

 pest  upon  him  I"  cried  the  landlord;  =  z=  = 

t  "i  1  was  an  old  miserly  priest,  =  =  =    |  who  

cared  for  nobody  but  himself.  =====    f  He  was  said  to 

be  immensely  rich,  =  =  =  f  a  nd,  =  =  =  f  ha  ving 

no  relations,  =  =  =      f  i  1  was  thought  he  would 

leave  all  his  treasures  to  the  Church.  =  =  =     f  He  

died  suddenly,  =  =  =    'j^  a  -nd  the  priests  anpl  friars 

thronged  =  =  =     f  to  take  possession  of  his  wealth ; 

=  =  =     f  bu  1   nothing  could   they  find   =  =  = 

bu  1  a  few  ducats  in  a  leathern  purse.  =  =  =  The 

 worst  luck  has  fallen  on  me,  =  =  =    'J^  fo  r,  =  =  = 

f  si  nee  his  death,  =  ====    f  the  old  fellow  continues 

to  occupy  my  house  =  =  =     ^  wi  thout  paying  rent; 

=  =  =        a  nd  there 's  no  taking  the  law  of  a  dead 

man.  =  =  =     'j^  The  people  pretend  =  =  =    f  to  

hear  the  clinking  of  gold  all  night  =  =  =     ^  i  n  the 

chamber  where  the  old  priest  slept,  =  =  =    'l^  a  s  if  he 

were  counting  over  his  money;  =  =  =  'j^  a  nd  some- 
times a  groaning  and  moaning  about  the  court.  =  =  = 

Whe— — ther  true  or  false,  =  =  =    f  the  se  stories 

have  brought  a  bad  name  on  my  house,  =  =  =    'j^  a  nd 

not  a  tenant  will  remain  in  it."  =  =  = 

'1^  "  E  nough,"   said   the    mason,    sturdily ;  =  =  = 

'j^  "  le  1   me    live   in    your    house   rent-free  =  =  = 

'j^  u  ntil  some  better  tenant  present  himself,  =  =  = 

^  a  nd   I  will  engage  to  put  it  in   repair,  =  =  = 

I  a  nd  to  quiet  the  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  it.  =  =  = 

I  am  a  good   Christian  and  a  poor  man,  =  =  = 

a  nd  am  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  devil  himself,  =  =  = 

'J^  e  ven  though  he  should  come  in  the  shape  of  a  big 

bag  of  money  ! "  =  =  = 

/jv  The  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladly  accepted ; 

=  =  =       he  moved  with  his  family  into  the  house, 

=  =  =    ^  a  nd  fulfilled  all  his  engagements.  =  =  = 
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/jv  By  little  and  little  he  restored  it  to  its  former  state; 

_  _  _   /jv  the  clinking  of  gold  was  no  more  heard  at 

nio-ht  =  =  =    f  i  n  the  chamber  of  the  defunct  priest, 

=  =  =    f  bu  1  began  to  be  heard  by  day  =  =  = 

^  i  n  the  pocket  of  the  living  mason.  =====     f  I  n 

a  word,  =  =  =   f  he  increased  rapidly  in  wealth,  =  =  = 

I  to  the  admiration  of  all  his  neighbours,  =  =:  = 

^  a  nd  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Granada.  =  =  = 

/Jv  He  gave  large  sums  to  the  Church,  =  =  =    ^  by  

way,  no  doubt,  =  =  =    f  o  f  satisfying  his  conscience, 

=  =  =    'I^  a  nd  never  revealed  the  secret  of  the  vault 

=  =  =    f  u  ntil  on  his  death-bed  to  his  son  and  heir. 


f  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 

(t  Feom  "The  Ingoldsby  Legends.") 

f  The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair ; 
f  Bishop  and  abbot  and  prior  were  there ; 
'j^  Many  a  monk,  ^  and  many  a  friar, 
'j^  Many  a  knight,  ^  and  many  a  squire, 
f  With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degree, — 
f  In  sooth,  a  goodly  company; 

'1^  And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee. 

f  Never,  I  ween,  'J^  Was  a  prouder  seen, 
f  Read  of  in  books,  f  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 
f  Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims  ! 

f  In  and  out    f  Through  the  motley  rout, 
f  That  little  J ackdaw  kept  hopping  about ; 

f  Here  and  there,    f  Like  a  dog  in  a  fair, 

f  Over  comfits  and  cakes,    f  And  dishes  and  plates, 
f  Cowl  and  cope,  f  and  rochet  and  pall, 
f  Mitre  and  crosier !  f  he  hopped  upon  all ! 

f  With  saucy  air    f  He  perched  on  the  chair 
f  Where,  in  state,  f  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat 
f  In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat ; 

f  And  he  peered  in  the  face   f  Of  his  Lordship's  Grace 
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f  With  a  satisfied  look,  f  as  if  he  would  say, 
f  "We  two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day! " 

f  And  the  priests,  with  awe,  f  As  such  freaks  they  saw, 
f  Said,  f  "  The  Devil  must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw !  " 

f  The  feast  was  over,  f  the  board  was  cleared, 
f  The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared ; 
f  And  six  little  Singing-boys—  f  dear  little  souls ! 
^  In  nice  clean  faces,  f  and  nice  white  stoles, 

f  Came,  in  order  due,    ^  Two  by  two, 
^  Marching  that  grand  refectory  through ! 

A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
'I^  Embossed,  and  filled  with  water  f  as  pure 
f  As  any  that  flows  between  Rheims  and  Namur, 
f  Which  a  nice  little  boy  stood  f  ready  to  catch 
f  In  a  fine  golden  hand-basin  f  made  to  match. 
f  Two  nice  little  boys,  j'  rather  more  grown, 
'l^  Carried  lavender-water  f  and  Eau-de-Cologne ; 
'l^  And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap, 
f  Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

^  One  little  boy  more  'j^  A  napkin  bore, 
f  Of  the  best  white  diaper,  f  fringed  with  pink, 
f  And  a  Cardinal's  hat  f  marked  in  "  permanent  ink." 

f  The  great  Lord  Cardinal  f  turns  at  the  sight 
f  Of  these  nice  little  boys  'j^  dressed  all  in  white : 

'l^  From  his  finger  he  draws       His  costly  turquoise ; 
And,      not  thinking  at  all  ^  about  little  Jackdaws, 

^  Deposits  it  straight    'j^  By  the  side  of  his  plate, 
^  While  the  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait ; 
f  Till,  f  when  nobody 's  dreaming  of  any  such  thing, 
^  That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring ! 

'I^  There 's  a  cry  and  a  shout,       And  a  deuce  of  a  rout, 
'l^  And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they  're  about, 
f  But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  inside  out ; 

f  The  friars  are  kneeling,  f  And  hunting,  f  and  feeling 
The  carpet,  f  the  floor,  f  and  the  walls,  f  and  the  ceiling. 
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f  The  Cardinal  drew    f  Off  each  plum-coloured  shoe, 
f  And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view ; 

f  He  peeps  and  he  feels    f  In  the  toes  and  the  heels ; 
f  They  turn  up  the  dishes,—  f  they  turn  up  the  plates, — 
f  They  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, — 

f  They  turn  up  the  rugs,    f  They  examine  the  mugs  :— 

f  But,  no !—  f  no  such  thing ;—    f  They  can't  find 

THE  RING  : 

f  And  the  Abbot  declared  that,  f  "  when  nobody  twigged  it, 
f  Some  rascal  or  other  had  popped  in  and  prigged  it " 

f  The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look, 
f  He  called  for  his  candle,  f  his  bell,  f  and  his  book ! 
f  In  holy  anger,  f  and  pious  grief, 
f  He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief  ! 

f  He  cursed  him  at  board,  f  he  cursed  him  in  bed ; 

f  From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head ; 

f  He  cui'sed  him  in  sleeping,  f  that  very  night 

'I*^  He  should  dream  of  the  devil,  ^  and  wake  in  a  fright ; 

'I^  He  cursed  him  in  eating,  f  he  cursed  him  in  drinking, 

f  He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  f  in  sneezing,  'j^  in  winking; 

'I^  He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  f  in  standing,  f  in  lying ; 

f  He  cursed  him  in  walking,  f  in  riding,  'j^  in  flying ; 

'j^  He  cursed  him  in  living,  ^  he  cursed  him  in  dying ! — 
f  Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse ! 

f  But  what  gave  rise    ^  To  no  little  surprise, 
f  Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse ! 

f  The  day  was  gone,    f  The  night  came  on, 
f  The  Monks  and  the  Friars  they  searched  till  dawn ; 

f  When  the  Sacristan  saw,    'l^  On  crumpled  claw, 
f  jCame  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw  ! 

f  No  longer  gay,    ^  As  on  yesterday; 
f  His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way; 
f  His  pinions  drooped — f  he  could  hardly  stand ; 
f  His  head  was  as  bald  f  as  the  palm  of  your  hand ; 

f  His  eye  so  dim,    f  So  wasted  each  limb, 
f  That,  heedless  of  grammar,   f  they  all  cried,  f  "  That 's 
Him  : — 
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f  Tliat 's  the  scamp  f  that  has  clone  this  scandalous  thing ! 
f  That's  the  thief  f  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal's  ring!" 

f  The  poor  little  Jackdaw,    |  When  the  monks  he  saw, 
f  Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw ; 
f  And  turned  his  bald  head,  f  as  much  as  to  say, 
f  "  Pray,  be  as  good  as  to  walk  this  way ! " 
f  Slower  and  slower    f  He  limped  on  before, 
^  Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfi-y  door; 

'l^  When  the  first  thing  they  saw, 

'l^  Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw, 
f  Was  the  RING  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jackdaw! 

f  Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book, 
'l^  And.  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took ; 

'j^  The  mute  expression    'j^  Served  in  lieu  of  confession, 
'I^  And,  f  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution, 
f  The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution ! — 

'j^  When  those  words  were  heard,  f  That  poor  little  bird 
f  Was  so  changed  in  a  moment ;  f  'twas  really  absurd ; 

'l^  He  grew  sleek  and  fat :    ^  In  addition  to  that, 
^  A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat ! 

'I^  His  tail  waggled  more    ^  Even  than  before ; 
'j^  But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air ; 
'l^  No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

^  He  hopped  now  about    f  With  a  gait  devout ; 
'l^  At  Matins,  f  at  Vespers,  f  he  never  was  out ; 
'j^  And,  f.  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds, 
'1^  He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads, 
f  If  any  one  lied,  f  or  if  any  one  swore, 
'l^  Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  and  happened  to  snore, 

^  That  good  Jackdaw    f  Would  give  a  great  "  Caw," 
f  As  much  as  to  say,  f  "  Don't  do  so  any  moi-e !  " 

'l^  While  many  remarked,  f  as  his  manners  they  saw, 

'j^  That  they  ^  "  never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jackdaw! " 

^  He  long  lived  the  pride    f  Of  that  country-side, 
f  And  at  last  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  died ; 
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f  When,  f  as  words  were  too  faint  f  His  merits  to  paint 
f  The  Conclave  determined  to  make- him  a  Saint ! 
f  And  on  newly-made  Saints  and  Popes,  f  as  you  know, 
f  It 's  the  custom,  at  Rome,  f  new  names  to  bestow, 
f  So  they  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  Jim  Crow ! 

I  Origin  of  the  National  Debt. 

(f  Extract  from  Macaulay's  "History  of  England.") 

-j^  During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  f  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing,   f  Thousands  of  busy  men  found  every  Christmas 
that,  f  after  the  expenses  of  the  year's  house-keeping  had 
been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  f  a  surplus  re- 
mained ;  f  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  employed  was  a 
question  of  some  difficulty,    f  In  our  time,  f  to  invest  such 
a  surplus  ^  at  something  more  than  three  per  cent.,  f  on 
the  best  security  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world, 
'I^  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,    'j^  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  f  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  f  who 
had  saved  some  thousands  and  who  wished  'j^  to  place  them 
safely  and  profitably,   f  was  often  greatly  embarrassed. 
'1^  Three  generations  earlier,  f  a  man  who  had  accumulated 
wealth  in  a  trade  or  a  profession  f  generally  purchased  real 
property  or  lent  his  savings  on  mortgage,     f  But  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had  remained  the  same ;  ^  and 
the  value  of  those  acres,  'j^  though  it  had  greatly  increased, 
f  had  by  no  means  increased  so  fast  f  as  the  quantity  of 
capital  which  was  seeking  for  employment,     f  Many,  too, 
wished  to  put  their  money  where  they  could  find  it  at  an 
hour's  notice,  ^  and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  pro- 
perty f  which  could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a 
house  or  a  field,     f  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or 
on  personal  security  ;   f  but,  if  he  did  so,  f  he  ran  a  great 
risk  of  losing  interest  and  principal,    f  There  were  a  few 
joint-stock  companies,  f  among  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany held  the  foremost  place;   f  but  the  demand  for  the 
stock  of  such  companies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
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f  Indeed,  the  cry  for  a  new  East  India  Company  f  was 
chiefly  raised  by  persons  who  had  found  difficulty  ^  in 
placing  their  savings  at  interest  on  good  security,  'j^  So 
great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of  hoarding  was 
common,  f  We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Pope  the  poet, 
f  who  retired  from  business  in  the  city  f  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  'j^  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country  a 
strong  box  f  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
'I^  and  took  out  from  time  to  time  ^  what  was  required  for 
household  expenses ;  ^  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
was  not  a  solitary  case,  f  At  present  the  quantity  of  coin 
f  which  is  hoarded  by  private  persons  f  is  so  small  that  it 
would,  f  if  brought  forth,  f  make  no  perceptible  addition 
to  the  circulation,  f  But,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  William  the  Third,  f  all  the  greatest  writers  on  currency 
were  of  opinion  f  that  a  very  considerable  mass  of  gold  and 
silver  f  was  hidden  in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

f  The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was,  f  that  a 
crowd  of  projectors,  f  ingenious  and  absurd,  f  honest  and 
knavish,  f  employed  themselves  in  devising  new  schemes 
f  for  the  employment  of  redundant  capital,  f  It  was  about 
the  year  1688  f  that  the  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard 
in  London,  f  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of 
companies,  f  every  one  of  which  confidently  held  out  f  to 
subscribers  the  hope  of  immense  gains,  f  sprang  into  ex- 
istence: —  t  The  Insurance  Company,  f  the  Paper  Com- 
pany, t  tbe  Lutestring  Company,  f  the  Pearl  Fishery 
Company,  f  the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  f  t^^e  Alum  Com- 
pany, t  the  Blythe  Coal  Company,  f  the  Sword-blade 
Company.  f  There  was  a  Tapestry  Company,  f  which 
would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the  parlours  f  of 
the  middle  class,  and  for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher, 
t  There  was  a  Copper  Company,  f  which  proposed  to  ex- 
plore the  mines  of  England,  f  and  held  out  a  hope  that 
they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  t  than  those  of  Potosi. 
f  There  was  a  Diving  Company,  f  which  undertook  to 
bring  up  precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  f  and 
which  announced  that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  f  of  wonderful 
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machines  resembling  complete  suits  of  armour,  f  In  front 
of  the  helmet  was  a  hugh  glass  eye,  f  like  that  of  Poly- 
phemus, t  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe,  f  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted,  f  The  whole  process  was 
exhibited  on  the  Thames,  f  Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
were  invited  to  the  show,  f  were  hospitably  regaled,  f  and 
were  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in  their  panoply  descend 
into  the  river,  f  ^^^^  return  laden  with  old  iron  and 
ship's  tackle,  f  There  was  a  Greenland  Fishing  Company, 
f  which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and 
herring  busses  f  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  f  There  was 
a  Tanning  Company,  f  which  promised  to  furnish  leather 
f  superior  to  the  best  f  that  was  brought  from  Turkey  or 
Russia,  f  There  was  a,  society  which  undertook  the  office 
f  of  giving  gentlemen  a  liberal  education  on  low  terms, 
f  and  which  f  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal 
Academies  Company,  f  In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was 
announced  f  that  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Academies 
Company  f  had  engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand 
tickets  f  at  twenty  shillings  each.  f  There  was  to  be  a 
lottery;  f  two  thousand  prizes  were  to  be  drawn;  'j^  and 
the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were  to  be  taught, 
'I^  at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  f  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  f  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  heraldry, 
japanning,  f  fortification,  book-keeping,  f  and  the  art  of 
playing  the  theorbo,  f  Some  of  these  Companies  took  large 
mansions  f  and  printed  their  advertisements  in  gilded  letters, 
t  Others,  less  ostentatious,  f  were  content  with  ink,  f  and 
met  at  coffee-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, t  Jonathan's  and  Garraway's  were  in  a  constant 
ferment  with  brokers,  f  buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors, 
t  meetings  of  proprietors,  f  Time  bargains  soon  came  into 
fashion.  |  Extensive  combinations  were  formed,  f  and 
monstrous  fables  were  circulated  f  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing or  depressing  the  price  of  shares,  f  Our  country 
witnessed  for  the  first  time  f  those  phenomena  with  which 
a  long  experience  has  made  us  familiar,    f  A  mania,  of 
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which  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same  f  with  those 
of  the  mania  of  1720,  f  of  the  mania  of  1825,  f  of  the 
mania  of  1845,  f  seized  the  public  mind,  f  An  impatience 
to  be  rich,  f  a  contempt  for  those  slow  but  sure  gains 
t  which  are  the  proper  reward  of  industry,  f  patience,  and 
thrift,  t  spread  through  society,  f  The  spirit  of  the  cog- 
ging dicers  of  Whitefriars  f  took  possession  of  the  grave 
Senators  of  the  city,  f  Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies,  Alder- 
men, f  It  was  much  easier,  and  much  more  lucrative,  f  to 
put  forth  a  lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new  stock,  f  to 
pei'suade  ignorant  people  f  that  the  dividends  could  not  fall 
short  of  twenty  per  cent.,  f  and  to  part  with  five  thousand 
pounds  f  of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid 
guineas,  f  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well-chosen  cargo  for 
Virginia  or  the  Levant,  f  Every  day  some  new  bubble  was 
puffed  into  existence,  f  rose  buoyant,  shone  bright,  f  burst, 
and  was  forgotten. 

f  The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  'j^  fur- 
nished the  comic  poets  and  satirists  ^  with  an  excellent 
subject ;  f  nor  was  that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them 
f  because  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  ^  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  new  race  of  gamesters  ^  were  men  in  sad-coloured 
clothes  and  lank  haii',  f  men  who  called  cards  the  devil's 
books,  f  men  who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scandal  f  to  win 
or  lose  twopence  over  a  backgammon  board,  f  It  was  in 
the  last  drama  of  Shadwell  f  that  the  hypocrisy  and 
knavery  of  these  speculators  was,  f  for  the  first  time, 
^  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  ^  He  died  in  November, 
1692,  f  just  before  his  stock-jobbers  came  on  the  stage; 
'j^  and  the  epilogue  was  spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  f  The  best  scene  is  that  in  which  four  or 
five  stern  Nonconformists,  f  clad  in  the  full  Puritan  cos- 
tume, f  after  discussing  the  prospects  f  of  the  Mousetrap 
Company  and  the  Flea-killing  Company,  f  examine  the 
question  f  whether  the  godly  may  lawfully  hold  stock 
'l^  in  a  Company  for  bringing  over  Chinese  rope-dancers. 
'I^  "  Considerable  men  have  shares,"  f  says  one  austere  per- 
son in  cropped  hair  and  bands ;  f  "  but  verily  I  question 
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whether  it  be  lawful  or  not."  f  These  doubts  are  removed 
by  a  stout  old  Eoundhead  colonel  f  who  has  fought  at 
Marston  Moor,  f  and  who  reminds  his  weaker  brother 
f  that  the  saints  need  not  themselves  see  the  rope-dancing, 
f  and  that,  in  all  probability,  f  there  will  be  no  rope-danc- 
ing to  see.  f  "  The  thing,"  he  says,  "  is  like  to  take,  f  The 
shares  will  sell  well ;  f  and  then  we  shall  not  care  whether 
the  dancers  come  over  or  no."  f  It  is  important  to  observe 
f  that  this  scene  was  exhibited  and  applauded  f  before  one 
farthing  of  the  national  debt  had  been  contracted,  f  So 
ill-informed  were  the  numerous  writers  who,  f  at  a  later 
period,  f  ascribed  to  the  national  debt  f  the  existence  of 
stock-jobbing  f  and  of  all  the  immoralities  connected  with 
stock-jobbing,  f  The  truth  is,  that  society  had,  f  in  the 
natural  course  of  its  growth,  f  reached  a  point  f  at  which 
it  was  inevitable  f  that  there  should  be  stock-jobbing 
f  whether  there  were  a  national  debt  or  not,  f  and  in- 
evitable also  that,  f  if  there  were  a  long  and  costly  war, 
'1^  there  should  be  a  national  debt. 

'I^  How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  'j^  a  debt  should  not 
have  been  contracted,  f  when  one  party  was  impelled  f  by 
the  strongest  motives  to  borrow,  f  and  another  was  im- 
pelled by  equally  strong  motives  to  lend?  ^  A  moment 
had  arrived  at  which  'j^  the  Government  found  it  impos- 
sible, 'I^  without  exciting  the  most  formidable  discontents, 
f  to  raise  by  taxation  the  supplies  f  necessary  to  defend 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation ;  ^  and,  at  that 
very  moment,  numerous  capitalists  were  looking  round 
them  in  vain  f  for  some  good  mode  of  investing  their 
savings,  f  and,  for  want  of  such  a  mode,  f  were  keeping 
their  wealth  locked  up,  ^  or  were  lavishing  it  on  absurd 
projects.  ^  Riches  sufficient  to  equip  a  navy  ^  which 
would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  f  and  the  Atlantic  of 
French  privateers,  f  riches  sufficient  to  maintain  an  army 
f  which  might  retake  Namur  f  and  avenge  the  disaster  of 
Steinkirk,  f  were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing  away  from  the 
owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers,  f  A  statesman  might 
well  think  that  f  some  part  of  the  wealth  which  |  was 
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daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  f  with  advantage  to  the 
proprietor,  f  to  the  taxpayer,  f  and  to  the  State,  f  be 
attracted  into  the  Treasury,  f  Why  meet  the  extraordin- 
ary charge  of  a  year  of  war  f  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the 
tables,  f  the  beds  of  hard-working  families,  f  by  compel- 
ling one  country  gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  f  before 
they  were  ready  for  the  axe,  f  another  to  let  the  cottages 
on  his  land  fall  to  ruin,  f  a  third  to  take  away  his  hopeful 
son  from  the  University,  f  when  Change  Alley  was  swarm- 
ing with  people  f  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money,  and  f  who  were  pressing  everybody  to  borrow  it  1 

f  It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  by  Tories,  f  who 
hated  the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  ^  and  who  hated 
Burnet  most  of  all  men,  f  that  Burnet  was  the  person  f  who 
first  advised  the  Government  f  to  contract  a  national  debt, 
f  But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence, 
f  and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  Bishop's  silence,  f  Of 
all  men  he  was  the  least  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  f  that 
an  important  fiscal  revolution  had  been  his  work,  f  Nor 
was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one  which  much 
needed,  f  or  was  likely  much  to  regard,  f  the  counsels  of 
a  divine,  f  At  that  Board  sate  Godolphin,  the  most 
prudent  and  experienced,  f  and  Montague,  the  most  dar- 
ing and  inventive  of  financiers.  ^  Neither  of  these  eminent 
men  could  be  ignorant  f  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice 
of  the  neighbouring  States  ^  to  spread  over  many  years  of 
peace  the  excessive  taxation  'l^  which  was  made  necessary 
by  one  year  of  war.  ^  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed 
through  several  generations.  ^  France  had,  during  the  war 
'J^  which  began  in  1672  f  and  ended  in  1679,  f  borrowed 
not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  our  money,  f  Sir  William 
Temple,  f  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Batavian  Feder- 
ation, f  had  told  his  countrymen  that,  f  when  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  f  the  single  province  of  Holland, 
'j^  then  ruled  by  the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  f  owed 
about  five  millions  sterling,  f  for  which  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  f  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  f  and  that,  f  when 
any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off,  f  the  public  creditor 
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received  his  money  with  tears,  f  well  knowing  that  he  could 
find  no  other  investment  equally  secure,  f  The  wonder  is 
not  that  England  should  have  at  length  f  imitated  the 
example  hoth  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies,  f  but  that 
the  fourth  year  f  of  her  arduous  and  exhausting  struggle 
'1^  against  Louis  should  have  been  drawing  to  a  close 
^  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 

f  On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1692,  f  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  itself  f  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  f  Somers  took  the  chair,  f  Montague  proposed  to 
raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan.  ^  The  proposition  was 
approved;  f  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  in.  'j^  The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much 
discussed  and  modified,  ^  but  the  principle  appears  to  have 
been  popular  with  all  parties.  ^  The  moneyed  men  were 
glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  f  of  investing  what  they 
had  hoarded,  f  The  landed  men,  'j^  hard  pressed  by  the 
load  of  taxation,  f  were  ready  to  consent  to  anything 
'I^  for  the  sake  of  present  ease,  f  No  member  ventured  to 
divide  the  House,  'j^  On  the  twentieth  of  January  the  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  ^  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Somers, 
f  and  passed  by  them  without  any  amendment. 

'I^  By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on 
beer  and  other  liquors,  f  These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in 
the  Exchequer  f  separate  from  all  other  receipts,  f  and 
were  to  form  a  fund,  on  the  credit  of  which  f  a  million  was 
to  be  raised  by  life  annuities,  f  As  the  annuitants  dropped 
off  f  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  amona:  the  surviv- 
ors,  f  till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced  to  seven, 
f  After  that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to  the  public, 
f  It  was  therefore  certain  f  that  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  far  advanced  f  before  the  debt  would  be  finally 
extinguished;  f  and,  in  fact,  f  long  after  King  George 
the  Third  was  on  the  Throne,  |  a  few  aged  men  were  re- 
ceiving large  incomes  from  the  State,  f  in  return  for  a  little 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  King  William  f  on  their 
account  when  they  were  children,  f  The  rate  of  interest 
was  to  be  ten  per  cent,  till  the  year  1700,  f  and  after  that 
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year  seven  per  cent,  f  The  advantages  offered  to  the  public 
creditor  by  this  scheme  may  seem  ^vea,t,  f  but  were  not 
more  than  sufficient  f  to  compensate  him  for  the  risk  which 
he  ran.  'j^  It  was  not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a 
counter-revolution;  f  and  it  was  certain  that,  ^  if  there 
were  a  counter-revolution,  f  those  who  had  lent  money  to 
William  f  would  lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

f  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  f  has  since 
become  the  greatest  prodigy  ^  that  ever  perplexed  the  saga- 
city f  and  confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, f  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  f  the 
nation  has  set  up  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair, 
f  At  every  stage  in  the  growth,  of  that  debt  'j^  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that  f  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
were  at  hand,  f  Yet  still  the  debt  went  on  growing,  'j^  and 
still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  remote  as  ever.  ^  When 
the  great  contest  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ^  was  finally 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed 
about  fifty  millions,  f  and  that  debt  was  considered,  ^  not 
merely  by  the  rude  multitude,  ^  not  merely  by  fox-hunting 
squires  and  coffee-house  orators,  but  by  acute  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  'j^  as  an  incumbrance  which  would  per- 
manently cripple  the  body  politic,  f  Nevertheless,  trade 
flourished,  f  wealth  increased,  f  the  nation  became  richer 
and  richer,  f  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession, f  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  millions,  f  Pam- 
phleteers, historians,  and  orators  f  pronounced  that  now, 
at  all  events,  f  our  case  was  desperate,  f  Yet  the  signs 
of  increasing  prosperity,  f  signs  which  could  neither  be 
counterfeited  nor  concealed,  f  ought  to  have  satisfied  ob- 
servant and  reflecting  men  that  f  a  debt  of  eighty  millions 
was  less  to  the  England  which  f  was  governed  by  Pelham 
f  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  England 
which  f  was  governed  by  Oxford,  f  Soon  war  again  broke 
forth ;  f  and,  under  the  energetic  and  prodigal  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  William  Pitt,  f  the  debt  rapidly  swelled 
to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  f  As  soon  as  the  first 
intoxication  of  victory  was  over,  f  men  of  theory  and  men 
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of  business  almost  unanimously  pronounced  that  f  the  fatal 
day  had  now  really  arrived,  f  The  only  statesman,  indeed, 
active  or  speculative,  f  who  was  too  wise  to  share  in  the 
general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke,  f  David  Hume,  f 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists 
of  his  time,  f  declared  that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the 
madness  of  the  Crusaders,  f  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Saint  Louis  f  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical 
demonstration,  f  It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that 
f  the  road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land, 
f  but  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  figures  that  f  the  road  to 
national  ruin  was  through  the  national  debt,  f  It  was  idle, 
however,  f  now  to  talk  about  the  road ;  f  we  had  done  with 
the  road;  f  we  had  reached  the  goal;  f  all  was  over;  f  all 
the  revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  f  and  west  of 
Reading  were  mortgaged,  f  Better  for  us  to  have  been 
conquered  by  Prussia  or  Austria  f  than  to  be  saddled  with 
the  interest  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  f  And  yet 
this  great  philosopher — f  for  such  he  was — f  had  only  to 
open  his  eyes  f  and  to  see  improvement  all  around  him^ 
^  cities  increasing,  f  cultivation  extending,  'j^  marts  too 
small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  f  harbours  insuffi- 
cient to  contain  the  shipping,  f  artificial  rivers  joining  the 
chief  inland  seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  f  streets 
better  lighted,  f  houses  better  furnished,  f  richer  wares 
exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  'j^  swifter  carriages  rolling 
along  smoother  roads,  f  He  had,  indeed,  f  only  to  com- 
pare the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood  f  with  the  Edinburgh 
of  his  old  age.  f  His  prediction  remains  to  posterity,  f  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from  which  the  strong- 
est minds  are  not  exempt,  f  Adam  Smith  saw  a  little, 
f  and  but  a  little  farther,  f  He  admitted  that,  immense  as 
the  pressure  was,  f  the  nation  did  actually  sustain  it  f  and 
thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  nobody  could  have  foreseen, 
f  But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  so  hazardous 
an  experiment,  f  The  limit  had  been  reached,  f  Even  a 
small  increase  might  be  fatal,  f  Not  less  gloomy  was  the 
view  which  George  Grenville,  f  a  minister  eminently  dili- 
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gent  and  practical,  f  took  of  our  financial  situation,  f  The 
nation  must,  he  conceived,  f  sink  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions,  f  unless  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne 
by  the  American  Colonies.  f  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion 
of  the  load  on  the  American  Colonies  produced  another  war. 
f  That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of 
debt,  f  and  without  the  Colonies  whose  help  had  been 
represented  as  indispensable,  f  Again  England  was  given 
over;  f  and  again  the  strange  patient  persisted  in  becoming 
stronger  and  more  blooming  f  in  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics 
and  prognostics  of  State  physicians,  f  As  she  had  been 
visibly  more  prosperous  f  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  f  than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  f  so  she 
was  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  f  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  'j^  than  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  f  Soon,  however,  the  wars  which  sprang  from 
the  French  Revolution,  'j^  and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost 
any  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  ^  taxed  the  powers  of 
public  credit  to  the  utmost,  f  When  the  world  was  again 
at  rest  f  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  millions,  f  If  the  most  enlightened  man  had  been 
told,  in  1792,  f  that,  in  1815,  f  the  interest  on  eight  hun- 
dred millions  would  be  duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  bank, 
f  he  would  have  been  as  hard  of  belief  f  as  if  he  had  been 
told  f  that  the  Government  would  be  in  possession  of  the 
lamp  of  Aladdin  'j^  or  of  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  f  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt,  f  and  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  ^  the  cry  of  despair  should  have  been  louder 
than  ever.  '|*^  But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as 
unreasonable  as  ever.  ^  After  a  few  years  of  exhaustion, 
'l^  England  recovered  herself,  f  Yet,  like  Addison's  vale- 
tudinarian, 'l^  who  continued  to  whimper  that  he  was  dying 
of  consumption  f  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he  was  shamed 
into  silence,  f  she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was  sunk 
in  poverty  f  till  her  wealth  shewed  itself  by  tokens  f  which 
made  her  complaints  ridiculous,  f  The  beggared,  the  bank- 
rupt society  not  only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations, 
f  but,  while  meeting  those  obligations,  f  grew  richer  and 
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richer  so  fast  f  that  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned  by 
the  eye.  f  In  every  county  we  saw  wastes  recently  turned 
into  gardens ;  f  in  every  city  we  saw  new  streets,  and 
squares,  and  markets,  f  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abundant 
supplies  of  water ;  f  in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat  of 
industry  f  we  saw  villas  multiplying  fast,  f  each  em- 
bosomed in  its  gay  little  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses, 
f  While  shallow  politicians  were  repeating  that  f  the 
energies  of  the  people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  public  burdens,  f  the  first  journey  was  performed  by 
steam  on  a  railway,  f  Soon  the  island  was  intersected  by 
railways.  ^  A  sum  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was,  f  in 
a  few  years,  'l^  voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people 
on  viaducts,  ^  tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  ^  stations, 
engines,  f  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost  constantly  be- 
coming lighter  and  lighter,  f  yet  still  the  Exchequer  was 
full.  'I^  It  may  be  now  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  'I^  we  find  it  as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of  eight 
hundred  millions  ^  as  our  ancestors  found  it,  a  century  ago, 
f  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

f  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  f  there  must  have  been 
some  great  fallacy  f  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered, 
f  and  of  those  who  believed  that  long  succession  of  con- 
fident predictions,  f  so  signally  falsified  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  indisputable  facts,  f  To  point  out  that  fallacy  f  is 
the  office  rather  of  the  political  economist  f  than  of  the 
historian,  f  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  f  the  prophets 
of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion,  'j^  They  erroneously 
imagined  that  f  there  was  an  exact  analogy  between  the 
case  of  an  individual  f  who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual, 
f  and  the  case  of  a  society  f  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of 
itself;  f  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless  mistakes 
f  about  the  effect  of  the  system  of  funding,  f  They  were 
under  an  error  f  not  less  serious  touching  the  resources  of 
the  country,  f  They  made  no  allowance  for  the  effect 
f  produced  by  the  incessant  progress  of  every  experimental 
science  f  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  every  man  to  get 
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on  in  life,  f  They  saw  that  the  debt  grew ;  f  and  they 
forgot  that  other  things  grew  as  well  as  the  debt. 

f  A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England 
may,  f  in  the  twentieth  century,  ^  be  better  able  to  pay  a 
debt  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  ^  than  she  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  bear  her  present  load,  f  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
'I^  those  who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink, 
f  first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  'j^  then  under  a  debt 
of  eighty  millions,  f  then  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  ^  then  under  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  f  and,  lastly,  under  a  debt  of  eight  hundred 
millions,  f  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  under  a  twofold  mis- 
take, f  They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  bur- 
den ;  f  they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by  which  the 
burden  was  to  be  borne. 

'I^  It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the 
way  f  in  which  the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the 
interests  f  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations.  ^  If  it 
be  true  that  whatever  gives  to  intelligence  ^  an  advantage 
over  brute  force,  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dis- 
honesty, ^  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  our  race,  f  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  'j^  in 
the  largest  view,  f  the  effect  of  this  system  has  been  salu- 
tary. ^  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit  depends  on  two 
things :  f  on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to  pay  debts,  'j^  and  on 
his  inclination  to  pay  them,  f  The  power  of  a  society  to 
pay  debts  f  is  proportioned  to  the  progress  which  'l^  that 
society  has  made  in  industry,  f  in  commerce,  and  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  'l^  which  flourish  under  the  benignant  in- 
fluence of  freedom  and  of  equal  law.  f  The  inclination  of 
a  society  to  pay  debts  'J^  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  f  in 
which  that  society  respects  the  obligations  of  plighted  faith, 
f  Of  the  strength  which  consists  in  extent  of  territory  'l^  and 
in  number  of  fighting  men,  f  a  rude  despot  who  knows  no 
law  but  f  his  own  childish  fancies  and  headstrong  passions, 
f  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  f  proclaims  all  pro- 
perty to  be  robbery,  f  may  have  more  f  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government,    f  But  the  sti'ength 
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whicli  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  f  such 
a  despot,  such  a  convention,  never  can  possess,  'j^  That 
strength —  f  and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the 
event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict —  f  flies,  f  by  the 
law  of  its  nature,  f  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  f  from 
tyranny  and  anarchy,  f  to  follow  civilization  and  virtue, 
liberty  and  order. 


James  0.  Erskine,  Printer,  Glasoow. 


8  West  Nile  Street, 
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FOB  THE 

CURE  OF  STUTTERING, 

KYLE  PARK, 

UDDINGSTON,  N.B. 



L.  KLINDWORTH,  Principal. 
 ♦  

This  Institution,  which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
time  with  marked  success,  offers  the  advantage  of  a  comfortable  home 
to  Stutterers  who  are  able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  sole 
object  of  their  cure,  and  who  desire  to  place  themselves  directly  under 
Mr.  Klindworth's  personal  supervision.  They  will  there  have  the 
benefit  of  his  extensive  experience,  and  receive  individual  instruction 
and  care,  thus  facilitating  the  progress  of  their  cure  by  enabling  it  to 
be  carried  through  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

The  village  of  Uddingston  is  about  seven  miles  from  Glasgow; 
and,  on  accoimt  of  its  salubrity  and  charming  surroundings,  is  much 
favoured  by  business  people  as  a  residential  locality.  There  is  a  good 
golf  course  within  easy  access. 

The  Institution,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  affords  every 
convenience  to  Stutterers.  Patients  receive  the  greatest  attention  to 
their  comfort,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  them  feel  thoroughly 
at  home. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 
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